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ANOTHER  FIRST! 


^CAGO  Tribune  Press  Service 
[on  June  8  gave  its  subscribers 
[the  world  the  first  story  of 
of  the  most  fantastic  tragedies 
Ite  war — Walter  Simmons’  ac- 
It  of  the  plane  crash  in  which 
^cers  and  men  and  eight 
Cs  lost  their  lives  in  New 
pea’s  mysterious  “hidden 
ly.” 

tom  this  dramatic  CTPS  beat, 
Dg  of  the  plight  of  the  two 
t«nd  WAC  survivors  and  the 
ic  efforts  to  rescue  them,  has 
rn  one  of  the  most  eagerly 
N^ed  human  interest  stories 
be  war. 

his  is  the  kind  of  enterprise 
?S  subscribers  have  come  to 
|et.  Thruout  all  the  campaigns 
he  Pacific,  in  Africa  and  Eu- 


The  New  Guinea 

Hidden  Valley  Story 


ICAGO  TRIBUNE  PRESS  SERVICE 
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rope,  CTPS  war  corresp>ondents 
have  gone  right  in  with  the  fight¬ 
ers.  While  reporting  the  overall 
action,  their  eye-witness  accounts 
have  set  the  pace  in  establishing 
the  now  widely  followed  CTPS 
style  of  reporting  which  names 
the  buck  privates  as  well  as  the 
generals. 

CTPS  delivers  because  it  is 
equipped  to  do  so.  Its  brilliant 
record  thruout  the  war  is  the 
product  of  the  courage  and  skill 
of  the  men  in  the  field  and  of  the 
foresight  with  which  they  are 
assigned. 

Chicago  Tribune  Press  Service 
may  be  available  in  your  territory. 
Write,  wire  or  phone  today  for 
prices  on  the  full  leased  wire 
CTPS  report. 


ARTHUR  VEYSEY,  the  C.l.  Joe’s  Reporter 

Newest  CTPS  feature  is  Arthur  Veysey’s 
“GI  Joe  in  the  Pacific,”  intimate  close-ups 
of  the  fighters  and  their  exploits  and  mis¬ 
haps,  gripes  and  longings.  Now  on  Luzon, 
Veysey  is  building  a  terrific  following. 
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It  takes  years  of  accomplishment,  confidence  and 
respect,  to  earn  a  position  of  authority. 


CHICAGO 


A  HEARST  NEWSPAPER 


The  columns  of  the  Herald -American  are  devel¬ 
oped  by  and  with  the  authority  of  experience  and 
principle— and  as  such  have  won  first  place  in  the 
Chicago  evening  field. 


HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 


Are  you  planning  big  enough 
•  ••for  Bcdtimore? 


Set  those  sights  high  .  .  .  for  here’s  a 
market  of  high  promise  that  will  deliver 
the  goods  in  peace  as  its  citizens  delivered 
the  goods  of  war. 


responsible  as  it  is  responsive.  It’s  no 
trick  at  all  to  dominate  the  million-plus 
in  this  market.  For  with  the  Sunpapers 
you  get  preeminent  coverage.  Remember, 
it  will  be  true  tomorrow  as  it  is  today — 
in  Baltimore  it’s  the  Sunpapers. 


Set  those  sights  high  ...  for  the  sixth 
American  market,  a  market  that  is  as 


IN  BALTIMORE  EVERYTHING  REVOLVES  AROUND 
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Healthy  Industry 


Bubbles  can^t  burst  in  the  Hl-spot  of  oHIo  —  billion* 
dollar  market  influenced  by  The  Columbus  Dispatch. 
ICs  an  area  of  stabilized  growth.  Sure,  Columbus^  cur* 
rent  $400,000,000  payroll  will  fall  off  some  in  the  years 
after  the  war,  but  it  will  be  up  nearly  80%  from  1939 
levels,  a  C.E.D.  survey  indicates.  Columbus  doesn^t 
have  all  its  eggs  in  a  couple  of  sensitive  baskets  —  40% 
of  its  465  manufacturing  plants  hire  fewer  than  25 
persons.  Stay  on  the  Highroad  to  Hiked  sales  through  a 
regular  advertising  schedule  in  The  Columbus  Dispatch, 
the  medium  that  gives  you  ^round*the*clock  coverage. 


Informed  people  rely  on  the 
daily  newspaper  for  ALL  the  news. 


NotiammUy  kjr  O’MARA  A  ORMSBEE,  Inc. 


Wm 


To  tune  to  top  pitch  U.  P.’s  stepped-up  coverage 
of  the  Allies’  stepped-up  drive  against  Japan, 
U.  P.  Vice-President  for  the  Pacific  Area  Frank 
H.  Bartholomew  has  in  the  last  month  and  a  half 
made  an  on-the-scene  inspection  of  the  key 
and  news  fronts  in  the  Pacific. 


Hb  task  has  taken  him  from  Pearl  Harbor  to  Guam 
to  Manila  to  Australia — with  interludes  of  working 
0$  a  correspondent  under  fire  on  Okinawa  and 
Luzon. 

IWs  battlefront  tour,  Bartholomew’s  second  during 
the  war,  is  a  Pacific  counterpart  of  others  made 
earlier  by  other  U.  P.  executives  in  the  interest  of 
U.  P.  coverage  of  the  war  in  Africa  and  Europe. 


All  of  them  show  how  active  and  actual  is  the  U.  P. 
policy  of  going  to  the  source  of  the  news.  This 
policy,  carried  out  by  both  those  who  gather  news 
and  those  who  direct  the  gathering,  is  one  reason 
'»lty  U.  P.  delivers  “the  world’s  best  coverage  of 


world’s  biggest  news." 

VNITED 


PRESS 


Along  a  rood  morkod.  “Expotod  I#  Enomy  Artillory”,  Frank  Ik  Borthoiomow,  U.  F. 
vko-prooldont  for  Iho  f ocHIc  nroa,  rolorn*  from  Iho  forofroni  oNk^dlghling  on  Okinn wn. 
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A  MitbItNKR 
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Supreme  Court  Rules  Against  AP,  5-3 
Special  Meeting  of  Board  Is  Called 


'Confusing  and  Contradictory' 

THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS  commented  this  week:  "H  eight  news¬ 
paper  reporters  on  on  assignment  turned  in  as  confusing  and 
contradictory  a  report  as  that  made  by  the  Supreme  Court  on  the 
Associated  Press  case,  any  city  editor  would  be  justified  in  Bring 
most  of  them."  (Complete  texts  of  opinions  begin  on  next  page.) 


Legally  Compelled 
To  Serve  Competitors 


ffASHINGTON,  June  18— In  a 

divided  opinion — five  to  three, 
htb  Justice  Jackson  not  par¬ 
ticipating — the  Supreme  Court 
Dday  held  that  the  Associated 
Press  is  under  legal  compulsion 
to  serve  competitors  of  present 
severs  whose  applications  for 
iervice  are  otherwise  accepit- 
d)le. 

The  decision  upholds  anti- 
inist  proceedings  brought  by 
te  D^artment  of  Justice  and 
ancels  certain  features  of  AP 
iy-laws  which  the  government 
ud  convinced  a  special  thrce- 

■dge  federal  court  in  New 
?jrk  City  violated  the  Sherman 
Act  even  though  not  shown  to 
!« monopolistic. 

Justice  Black  wrote  the  opin- 
»n  of  the  court  with  Justices 
Seed  and  Rutledge  joining  him. 
Justices  Douglas  and  Frank- 
f’jTter  wrote  separate  concur- 
ting  opinions.  Justice  Roberts 
irote  a  vigorous  dissent,  in 
rhich  Chief  Justice  Stone 
joined,  and  Justice  Muiphy  also 
irotc  a  dissent.  Justice  Jack- 
«m  disqualified  himself  from 
thing  because  he  was  Attorney 
General  during  the  litigation. 

The  case  had  been  before  the 
'istices  for  a  ruling  .since  two 
iays  of  oral  argument  were 
ieard  last  December. 

In  the  five  opinions  which 
sake  up  the  ultimate  decision 
w  interpretations  of  law  which 
till  be  quoted  for  many  years 
thenever  the  application  of 
lederal  statutes  to  the  newspa¬ 
per  publishing  business  is 
nised. 

'Converted  Into  Utility' 

The  Roberts  -  Stone  dissent, 
particularly,  carries  a  rich 
<«e  of  judicial  comment  which 
Wl  find  its  way  into  many 
nefs.  Those  justices  flatly 
•iiMged  that  the  effect  of  the 
•iority  opinion  is  to  convert 
■wociated  Press  into  a  public 
hility  "subject  to  the  duty  to 
wve  all  on  equal  terms.” 

The  District  Court  made  this 
rtlic  utility  theory  the  sole 
■ais  of  decision,”  Justice  Rob- 
•kvvrote.  "because  it  was  un- 
■j*  to  find  support  for  a  con- 
■Bon  that  AP  either  intended 
•attempted  to,  or  in  fact  did, 
•a*uonably  restrain  trade  or 
••lopolize  or  attempt  to  mo- 
aapollze  all  or  any  part  of  any 


branch  of  trade  within  the  de¬ 
cisions  of  this  court  interpret¬ 
ing  and  applying  the  Sherman 
Act.” 

Justice  Murphy’s  dissent 
pointed  to  grave  dangers,  say¬ 
ing:  “We  stand  at  the  threshold 
of  a  previously  unopened  door. 
We  should  pause  long  before 
opening  it,  lest  the  path  be 
made  clear  for  dangerous  gov¬ 
ernmental  interference  by  the 
government.  ...  If  unsupported 
assumptions  and  conjectures  as 
to  the  public  interest  and  com¬ 
petition  among  newspapers  are 
to  warrant  a  relatively  mild 
decree  such  as  this  one,  they 
will  also  sustain  unjust  and 
more  drastic  measures.  The 
blueprint  will  then  have  been 
drawn  for  the  use  of  the  despot 
of  tomorrow.” 

Frankfurter's  Opinion 

Justice  Douglas,  while  siding 
with  the  majority,  found  his 
colleague.  Justice  Frankfurter, 
adopting  the  “public  utility” 
theory,  with  obvious  reference 
to  this  portion  of  the  Frank¬ 
furter  opinion: 

“But  the  freedom  of  enter¬ 
prise  protected  by  the  Sherman 
Law  necessarily  has  different 
aspects  in  relation  to  the  press 
than  in  the  case  of  ordinary 
commercial  pursuits.  The  in¬ 
terest  of  the  public  is  to  have 
the  flow  of  news  not  trammeled 
by  the  combined  self-interest  of 
those  who  enjoy  a  unique  con¬ 
stitutional  position  precisely  be¬ 
cause  of  the  public  dependence 
on  a  free  press.  A  public  in¬ 
terest  so  essential  to  the  vitality 
of  our  democratic  government 
may  be  defeated  by  private  re¬ 
straints  no  less  than  by  public 
censorship. 

“Equally  irrelevant  is  the  ob¬ 
jection  that  it  turns  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  into  a  ‘public  util¬ 
ity’  to  deny  to  a  cmnbination  of 
newspapers  the  right  to  treat 
access  to  their  pool^  resources 
as  though  they  were  regulating 
membership  in  a  social  club. 
The  relation  of  such  restraints 
upon  access  to  news  and  the 
relation  of  such  access  to  the 
function  of  a  free  press  in  our 


democratic  society  must  not  be 
obscured  by  the  specialized  no¬ 
tions  that  have  gathered  around 
the  legal  concept  of  ‘public 
utility.’ 

“The  short  of  the  matter  is 
that  the  by-laws  which  the  dis¬ 
trict  court  has  struck  down 
clearly  restrict  the  commerce 
which  is  conducted  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  cmd  the  restric¬ 
tions  are  unreasonable  because 
they  offend  the  basic  functions 
which  a  constitutionally  guar¬ 
anteed  free  press  serves  in  our 
nation.” 

Douglas  Disagrees 

Justice  Douglas  disagreed 
with  that  portion  of  Justice 
Frankfurters  findings,  saying: 

“The  decree  which  we  ap¬ 
prove  does  not  direct  Associate 
Press  to  serve  all  applicants.  It 
goes  no  further  than  to  put  a 
ban  on  Associated  Press’  prac¬ 
tice  of  discriminating  against 
competitors  of  its  members  in 
the  same  field  or  territory.  That 
entails  not  only  a  discontinu¬ 
ance  of  the  practice  for  the 
future  but  an  undoing  of  the 
wrong  which  has  been  done. 
If  Associated  Press,  after  the 
effects  of  that  discrimination 
have  been  eliminated,  freezes  its 
membership  at  a  given  level, 
quite  different  problems  would 
be  presented.  Whether  that 
would  result  in  a  monopoly  in 
violation  of  Section  1  of  the  Act 
Is  distinct  from  the  issue  in  this 
case. 

“Only  if  a  monopoly  were 
shown  to  exist  would  we  be 
faced  with  the  public  utility 
theory  which  has  been  much 
discussed  in  connection  with 
this  case  and  adopted  by  Mr. 
Justice  Frankfurter.  ’The  de¬ 
crees  under  the  Sherman  Act 
directed  at  monopolies  have 
customarily  been  designed  to 
break  them  up  or  dissolve 
them.” 

Early  in  the  16  printed  pages 
which  make  up  the  majority 
decision.  Justice  Black  disposed 
of  the  question  whether  the 
case  should  have  been  deter¬ 
mined  in  the  district  court 
(Continued  on  page  50) 


Committee  Consults 
With  Counsel  First 


THE  Special  Committee  which 

has  l^en  guiding  the  proced¬ 
ure  in  the  Associated  Press  de¬ 
fense  against  the  Government’s 
anti-trust  suit  has  been  sum¬ 
moned  to  a  meeting  Monday, 
June  25,  in  AP  headquarters. 
New  York  City,  to  consult  wito 
counsel  on  steps  to  be  taken  in 
the  light  of  the  Supreme  Court 
decision. 

A  special  session  of  the  AP 
Board  of  Directors  will  take 
place  Tuesday  or  Wednesday  to 
act  on  the  recommendations  of 
the  Committee.  Robert  McLean, 
AP  president  and  Philadelphia 
( Pa. )  Bulletin  president,  told 
Editor  &  Publisher  notices  were 
being  sent  to  directors  the  latter 
part  of  this  week. 

’The  Special  Committee’s  chair¬ 
man,  George  F.  Booth,  Worces¬ 
ter  (Mass.)  Telegram,  said  his 
group  would  meet  with  counsel 
“to  canvass  the  matter.”  On  the 
committee  are  Paul  Patterson, 
Baltimore  Sun;  Arthur  Hays 
Sulzberger,  New  York  Times; 
Paul  Bellamy,  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer;  Frank  B.  Noyes,  Wash¬ 
ington  Star,  Mr.  McLean  cuid 
Mr.  Booth. 

By  its  concluding  sentence, 
“the  judgment  is  affirmed,”  the 
prevailing  opinion  in  the  5-3 
Supreme  Court  ruling  has 
thrown  the  status  of  AP  back 
where  the  District  Court  left  it 
on  Jan.  13,  1944  ...  not  quite 
clear. 

Some  Questions  Raised 

Principal  questions  to  be 
weighed  by  the  Special  Com¬ 
mittee,  directors  and  lawyers, 
who  have  been  studying  the 
court  decisions  since  they  were 
handed  down  on  Monday,  in¬ 
clude  the  following: 

1.  Does  the  Supreme  Court 
intend  that  the  whole  matter  be 
referred  to  Congress?  ( Both 
the  majority  and  minority  opin¬ 
ions  mentioned  the  manner  in 
which  Congress  has  granted  leg¬ 
islative  immunity  to  cooperatives 
from  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust 
Act.) 

2.  If  AP  By-laws  must  be 
amended,  what  ones  should  be 
redravm  and  in  what  language? 
(The  original  judgment  of  the 
District  Court  created  doubt  as 
to  whether  the  By-law  govern¬ 
ing  admission  of  applicants  in 
areas  where  there  is  competi- 

( Continued  on  page  73) 
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THE  MAJORITY  OPINION 

Summary  Judgment 
Statute  Applicable 


tiJe  Qo  to  (Congress 

Says  Colonel  McCormick 


Following  is  the  text  of  Justice 
Black’s  majority  opinion  in  the 
Associated  Press  Case,  Justices 
Reed,  Douglas,  Rutledge  and 
Frankfurter  concurring: 

THE  publishers  of  more  than 

1.200  newspapers  are  members 
of  the  Associated  Press  (AP),  a 
cooperative  association  incor¬ 
porated  under  the  Membership 
Corporation  Law  of  the  State 
of  New  York.  Its  business  is 
the  collection,  assembly  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  news.  The  news  it 
distributes  is  originally  obtained 
by  direct  employees  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  employees  of  the  mem¬ 
ber  newspapers,  and  the  employ¬ 
ees  of  foreign  independent  news 
agencies  with  which  AP  has  con¬ 
tractual  relations,  such  as.  the 
Canadian  Press.  Distribution  of 
the  news  is  made  through  inter¬ 
state  channels  of  communication 
to  the  various  newspaper  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Association,  who  pay 
for  it  under  an  assessment  plan 
which  contemplates  no  profit  to 
AP. 

The  United  States  filed  a  bill 
in  a  Federal  District  Court  for 
an  injunction  against  AP  and 
other  defendants  charging  that 
they  had  violated  the  Sherman 
Anti-Trust  Act,  26  Stat.  209,  in 
that  their  acts  and  conduct  con¬ 
stituted  (1)  a  combination  and 
conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade 
and  commerce  in  news  among 
the  states,  and  (2)  an  attempt 
to  monopolize  a  part  of  that 
trade. 

The  heart  of  the  government’s 
charge  was  that  appellants  had 
by  concerted  action  set  up  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  By-Laws  which  pro¬ 
hibited  all  AP  members  from 
selling  news  to  non-members, 
and  which  granted  each  mem¬ 
ber  powers  to  block  its  non¬ 
member  competitors  from  mem¬ 
bership.  These  By-Laws,  to 
which  all  AP  members  had  as¬ 
sented.  were,  in  the  context  of 
the  admitted  facts,  charged  to 
be  in  violation  of  the  Sherman 
Act  A  further  charge  related 
to  a  contract  between  AP  and 
Canadian  Press,  (a  news  agency 
of  Canada,  similar  to  AP)  un¬ 
der  which  the  Canadian  agency 
and  AP  obligated  themselves  to 
furnish  news  exclusively  to  each 


Opinions  on  Wire 

Texts  oi  the  Supreme  Coxirt 
decisions  (approximately  22,- 
000  words)  were  filed  over  the 
Associated  Press  trunk  wires 
Monday  night  so  that  members 
east  oi  Kansas  City  had  them 
in  hand  within  a  few  hours 
after  their  release  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  Digests  were  transmitted 
over  all  circuits.  In  some  in¬ 
stances,  financial  market  wires 
were  held  open  overtime  to 
handle  the  heavy  traffic. 
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other.  The  District  Court,  com¬ 
posed  of  three  judges,  held  that 
the  By-Laws  unlawfully  re¬ 
stricted  admission  to  AP  mem¬ 
bership,  and  violated  the  Sher¬ 
man  Act  insofar  as  the  By- 
Laws’  provisions  clothed  a  mem¬ 
ber  with  powers  to  impose  or 
dispense  with  conditions  upon 
the  admission  of  his  business 
competitor.  Continued  obser¬ 
vance  of  these  By-Laws  was  en¬ 
joined.  ’The  court  further  held 
that  the  Canadian  contract  was 
an  integral  part  of  the  restric¬ 
tive  membership  conditions,  and 
enjoined  its  observance  pend¬ 
ing  abandonment  of  the  member¬ 
ship  restrictions.  ’The  govern¬ 
ment’s  motion  for  summary 
judgment,  under  Rule  56  of  the 
Rules  of  Civil  Procedure,’  was 
granted  and  its  prayer  for  relief 
was  granted  in  part  and  denied 
in  part.  52  F.  Supp.  362.  Both 
sides  have  brought  the  case  to  us 
on  direct  appeal.  15  U.  S.  C., 
Sec.  29:  28  U.  S.  C.,  Sec.  345. 

At  this  point,  it  seems  advis¬ 
able  to  pass  upran  the  conten¬ 
tion  of  the  appellants  that  there 
were  genuine  disputes  as  to  ma¬ 
terial  facts  and  that  the  case 
therefore  should  have  gone  to 
trial.  The  only  assignments  of 
error  made  by  the  appellants  in 
No.  57  (AP  et  al.  v.  United 
States),  relating  to  this  ques¬ 
tion  are  that  the  court  erred 
“In  holding  that  there  was  no 
genuine  issue  between  the  par¬ 
ties  as  to  any  material  fact”  and 
“In  not  entering  summary  judg¬ 
ment  against  the  plaintiff.”  This 
latter  assignment  is  based  on 
the  premise  that  .summary  pro¬ 
ceedings  were  properly  utilized 
in  the  case.  ’ITie  appellants  in 
No.  58  (Tribune  Company  and 
McCormick  v.  United  States) 
have  one  assignment  of  error 
to  the  effect  that  ‘"The  defen¬ 
dants  are  entitled  to  a  trial  of 
genuine  issues  of  fact  unmen¬ 
tioned  in  the  findings  of  courts 
but  which  if  found  for  the  de¬ 
fendant  would  render  this  hold¬ 
ing  unwarranted.”  None  of  the 
appellants  has  pointed  to  any 
disputed  facts  essential  to  a  de¬ 
termination  of  the  validity  or  in¬ 
validity  of  the  By-Laws  and  the 
contract.  Admitting  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  both  the  By-Laws  and 
the  contract,  their  answers  and 
their  affidavits  in  the  summary 
proceedings  defended  the  legal¬ 
ity  of  the  restrictive  arrange¬ 
ments,  but  did  not  in  any  in¬ 
stance  deny  that  non-members 
of  AP  were  denied  access  to 
news  of  AP  and  of  all  of  its 
member  publishers  by  reason  of 
the  concerted  arrangements  be¬ 
tween  the  appellants.  Nor  was 
it  denied  that  the  By-Laws 
granted  AP  members  powers  to 
impose  restrictive  conditions 
upon  admission  to  membership 
of  non-member  competitors.  The 
court  below  in  making  findings 
and  entering  judgment  carefully 
abstained  from  the  consideration 
of  any  evidence  which  might 


CHICAGO,  June  19— “We  must 

go  to  Congress.”  declared  Col. 
Robert  R.  McCormick.  Chicago 
Tribune  editor  and  publisher 
and  an  Associated  Press  direc¬ 
tor,  in  commenting  upon  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court’s  decision  holding 
the  AP  by-laws  violate  the  Sher¬ 
man  anti-trust  act. 

Said  Col.  McCormick: 

‘"The  text  of  the  decision  reads 
in  part:  ‘It  is  significant  that 
when  Congress  has  desired  to 
permit  cooperatives  to  interfere 
with  the  competitive  system  of 
business  it  has  done  so  express¬ 
ly  by  legislation.”  said  Col.  Mc- 
Clormick.  “’The  Supreme  Court 
has  pointed  out  our  next  step — 
we  must  go  to  Congress.” 

’The  Tribune  took  much  the 
.same  view  in  an  editorial  say¬ 
ing: 

“Plainly,  the  last  word  lies 
with  Congress.  Both  the  major¬ 
ity  and  the  minority  give  a 
broad  hint  to  Congress  to  speak 
its  mind  in  a  form  which  will 
leave  no  room  for  doubt.  ’The 
majority  says: 

“It  is  significant  that  when 
Congress  has  desired  to  permit 
cooperatives  to  interfere  with 


possibly  be  in  dispute.  We  agree 
that  Rule  56  should  be  cautiously 
invoked  to  the  end  that  parties 
may  always  be  afforded  a  trial 
where  there  is  a  bona  fide  dis¬ 
pute  of  facts  between  them. 
Sartor  v.  Arkansas  Nat.  Gas. 
Co.,  321  U.  S.  620.  ’There  was  no 
injury  to  any  of  the  appellants 
as  a  result  of  the  summary  pro¬ 
ceedings  since,  for  reasons  to  be 
indicated,  the  restrictive  ar¬ 
rangements  which  appellants  ad¬ 
mitted.  were  sufficient  to  justify 
summary  action  by  the  court  at 
that  stage  of  the  case.  In  reach¬ 
ing  our  conclusion  on  the  sum¬ 
mary  judgment  question,  we  are 
not  unmindful  of  the  argument 
that  newspaper  publishers 
charged  with  combining  coop¬ 
eratively  to  violate  the  Sherman 
Act  are  entitled  to  have  a  dif¬ 
ferent  and  more  favorable  kind 
of  trial  procedure  than  all  other 
persons  covered  by  the  Act.  No 
language  in  the  Sherman  Act 
or  the  summary  judgment 
statute  lends  support  to  the  sug¬ 
gestion.  ’There  is  no  single  ele¬ 
ment  in  our  traditional  insis¬ 
tence  upon  an  equally  fair  trial 
for  every  person  from  which  any 
such  discriminatory  trial  prac¬ 
tice  could  stem.  For  equal — not 
unequal — justice  under  law  is 
the  goal  of  our  society.  Our 
legal  system  has  not  established 
different  measures  of  proof  for 
the  trial  of  cases  in  which  equal¬ 
ly  intelligent  and  responsible  de¬ 
fendants  are  charged  with  vio¬ 
lating  the  same  statutes.  Mem¬ 
ber  publishers  of  AP  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  business  for  profit  ex¬ 
actly  as  are  other  business  men 
who  sell  food,  steel,  aluminum, 
or  anything  else  people  need  or 
want.  See  International  News 
Service  v.  Associated  Press,  248 
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the  competitive  system  of  busi¬ 
ness  it  has  done  so  expressly  by 
legislation. 

‘“The  minority  says:  “The  ques¬ 
tion  is  whether  the  Sherman  act 
precludes  such  a  cooperative  ar 
rangement’  as  was  under  con¬ 
sideration. 

“That  is  a  question  which  only 
Congress  can  answer  in  a  form 
which  will  leave  no  doubt  of  its 
intention.  It  would  never  do  for 
the  Associated  Press  to  accept 
the  decree,  with  its  clear  threat 
of  censorship,  until  all  remedies 
have  been  exhausted:  i.e.,  until 
Congress  has  clearly  indicated 
that  it  accepts  the  majority  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  Sherman  act 

‘“The  matter  should  be  pressed 
upon  the  attention  of  Congress 
if  only  to  avoid  the  consequences 
of  giving  the  courts  permanent 
control  over  a  news  gathering 
agency. 

‘“The  members  of  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  have  a  plain  duty  in 
the  matter.  In  the  interest  of 
everybody’s  freedom  from  gov¬ 
ernmental  interference  with  ex¬ 
pression  and  opinion,  these 
newspapers  should  urge  Con¬ 
gress  to  clarify  its  intention.” 


U.  S.  215.  229.  230.  All  are  alike 
covered  by  the  Sherman  Act. 
’The  fact  that  the  publisher  han¬ 
dles  news  while  others  handle 
food  does  not.  as  we  shall  later 
point  out,  afford  the  publisher 
a  peculiar  constitutional  sanc¬ 
tuary  in  which  he  can  with  im¬ 
punity  violate  laws  regulating 
his  business  practices. 

Nor  is  a  publisher  who  en¬ 
gages  in  business  practices  made 
unlawful  by  the  Sherman  Act 
entitled  to  a  partial  immunity 
by  reason  of  the  “clear  and  pres¬ 
ent  danger”  doctrine  whidi 
courts  have  used  to  protect  free¬ 
dom  to  speak,  to  print,  and  to 
worship.  ’That  doctrine,  as  re¬ 
lated  to  this  case,  provides  pro¬ 
tection  for  utterances  them¬ 
selves.  so  that  the  printed  or 
spoken  word  may  not  be  the 
subject  of  previous  restraint  or 
punishment,  unless  their  exprer 
sion  creates  a  clear  and  present 
danger  of  bringing  about  a  sub¬ 
stantial  evil  which  the  govern¬ 
ment  has  power  to  prohiWt 
Bridges  v.  California,  314  U.  S. 
252.  261.  Formulated  as  it 
to  protect  liberty  of  thought  and 
of  expression,  it  would  degrade 
the  clear  and  present  danger 
trine  to  fashion  from  it  a  shield 
for  business  publishers  who  en¬ 
gage  in  business  practices  c<^ 
demned  by  the  Sherman  Art 
(Consequently,  we  hold  that  p>^ 
Ushers,  like  all  others  charged 
with  violating  the  Sherman  Act 
are  subject  to  the  provisions  » 
the  summary  judgment  statute. 
And  that  means  that  such  judT 
ments  shall  not  be  rend«ed 
against  publishers  or  otl^ 
where  there  are  genuine  dlf 

<  Continued  on  page  64) 
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Personal  Service 
In  News  Gathering 


The  text  of  Justice  Roberts’ 
diisentirip  opinion  ’»>  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  Case.  Chief  Justice 
Stone  joining,  follows: 

1  THINK  the  judcment  should 

be  reversed.  In  respect  of 
most  of  the  questions  involved 
I  might  rest  on  the  discussion  by 
Judge  Swan  in  his  dissenting 
ooinion  in  the  District  Court. 
The  novelty  and  importance  of 
fte  questions,  and  the  summary 
disposition  of  them  in  the  court’s 
opinion,  have,  however,  moved 
me  to  state  mv  views  in  detail. 

This  case  deals  with  “news.” 
Kews  is  information  about  mat¬ 
ters  of  general  interest.  The 
term  has  been  defined  as  “a  re¬ 
port  of  a  recent  event.”  The  re¬ 
port  may  be  made  to  one  moved 
by  curiosity  or  to  one  who 
wishes  to  make  some  practical 
use  of  it.  New.spapers  obtain 
such  reports  and  publish  them 
u  a  part  of  a  business  con¬ 
ducted  for  profit.  The  proprie¬ 
tor  of  a  newspaper,  when  he  em¬ 
ploys  a  per.son  to  inquire  and  re- 
oort.  engages  personal  .service. 
I  suppose  no  one  would  deny 
that  he  is  entitled  to  the  exclu¬ 
sive  use  of  the  report  rendered 
u  a  result  of  the  service  ^or 
which  he  contracts  and  pavs  i 
supimse  that  one  rendering  such 
service  is  free  to  contract  with 
his  employer  that  the  product  of 
his  inquiries — the  news  he  fur¬ 
nishes  his  employer — shall  be 
used  solelv  bv  the  employer  and 
not  imparted  to  another. 

As  I  have  said,  news  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  effort  in  the  investigation 
of  recent  events.  Every  news¬ 
paper  is  interested  in  procuring 
news  of  happenings  in  its  vicin¬ 
ity.  and  maintains  a  .staff  for  that 
purpose.  Such  news  may  have 
some  value  to  newspapers  pub¬ 
lished  in  cities  outside  the  local¬ 
ity  of  the  occurrence.  I  assume 
that  if  two  publishers  agreed 
that  each  should  supply  a  tran¬ 
script  of  all  reports  he  received  to 
the  other,  and  conditioned  their 
igreement  that  neither  would 
abuse  the  privilege  accorded,  by 
living  away  or  selling  what  was 
furnished  under  the  ioint  ar¬ 
rangement.  there  could  be  no 
objection  under  the  Sherman 
Act.  I  had  assumed,  although 
the  opinion  appears  to  hold 
ottierwise.  that  such  an  arrange¬ 
ment  would  not  be  obnoxious  to 
the  Sherman  Act  because  many, 
rather  than  few,  joined  in  it.  I 
think  that  the  situation  would 
be  no  different  if  a  machinery 
were  created  to  facilitate  the 
exchange  of  the  news  procured 
by  each  of  the  participants  such 
>a  a  pai-tnership,  an  unincor¬ 
porated  association,  or  a  non¬ 
profit  corporation. 

I  assume  it  cannot  be  ques¬ 
tioned  that  two  or  more  persons 
Aesirous  of  obtaining  news  may 
•gree  to  employ  a  single  repor¬ 
ter.  or  a  staff  of  reporters,  to 
hmish  them  news,  and  agree 
moongst  themselves  that,  as  they 


share  the  expense  involved,  they 
themselves  will  use  the  fruit  of 
the  service  and  will  not  give  it 
away  or  sell  it.  Although  the 
procedure  has  obvious  advan¬ 
tages.  and  is  in  itself  innocent. 
I  do  not  know,  from  the  opinion 
of  the  court,  whether  it  would 
be  held  that  the  inevitable  or 
necessary  operation,  or  neces- 
-sary  consequence  of  such  an  ar¬ 
rangement  is  to  restrain  com¬ 
petition  in  trade  or  commerce 
and  that  it  is.  consequently,  il¬ 
legal.  Many  expressions  in  the 
opinion  seem  to  re'-ognize  that 
all  AP  does  is  to  keep  for  its 
members  that  which,  at  joint 
expense,  its  members  and  em¬ 
ployes  have  produced. — Us  re¬ 
ports  of  world  events.  Thus  it 
is  said  that  nonmembers  are  de¬ 
nied  access  to  AP  news.  not.  be 
it  observed,  to  news.  Again  it 
is  said  that  the  by-laws  “block 
all  newspaper  nonmembers  from 
any  opportunity  to  buy  news 
from  AP  or  any  of  its  publisher 
members”;  again  that  “  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  obstacles  to  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  membership  .  .  .  can 
r-'ake  it  difficult,  if  not  impos¬ 
sible.  for  nonmembers  to  get  any 
of  the  news  furnished  by  AP" 
....  If  these  expressions  .stood 
alone  as  the  factual  basis  of  de¬ 
cision  we  should  know  that  the 
court  is  condemning  a  joint  en¬ 
terprise  for  the  production  of 
something — here,  news  copy — 
which  those  who  nroduce  it  in¬ 
tend  to  use  for  their  exclusive 
benefit.  But  it  is  imnossible  to 
deduce  from  the  opinion  that 
th’s  is  the  ratio  of  decision. 

I  do  not  understand  that  the 
court’s  decision  is  pitched  on  the 
fact  that  AP  is  a  membership 
corporation.  The  same  result 
could  be  attained  by  resort  to  a 
multi-party  contract,  to  a  part¬ 
nership.  or  to  an  unincorporated 
association.  The  choice  of  the 
form  of  the  cooperative  enter¬ 
prise  does  not  affect  the  nature 
of  the  problem  presented. 

AP  was  create  to  accomplish 
on  a  mutual,  nonprofit,  basis  the 
two  objects  mentioned.  Its  pur¬ 
pose  is  stated  by  its  charter  as 
“The  collection  and  interchange, 
with  greater  economy  and  effi¬ 
ciency.  of  information  and  intel¬ 
ligence  for  publication  in  the 
newspapers  of  its  members.” 
The  organization  started  on  a 
comparatively  modest  basis,  to 
facilitate  exchange  of  news  re¬ 
ports  amongst  its  members.  It 
has  grown  into  a  cooperatively 
maintained  news  reporting  agen¬ 
cy  having,  in  addition,  its  own 
reporters  and  agencies  for  the 
collection,  arrangement,  editing, 
and  transmission  to  its  members, 
of  news,  gathered  by  its  em¬ 
ployees.  and  those  of  others 
with  whom  it  contracts. 

■ITie  question  is  whether  the 
Sherman  Act  precludes  such  a 
cooperative  arrangement  and 
renders  those  who  participate 
liable  to  furnish  news  copy,  on 
equal  terms,  to  all  newspapers 
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Soys  Marshall  Field 


CHICAGO.  June  19  — Marshall 

Field.  Chicago  Sun  publisher 
and  editor  who  was  originally 
instrumental  in  bringing  about 
the  anti-trust  suit  against  the 
AP.  termed  the  Supreme  Court’s 
decision  as  “most  Ratifying.” 

“Its  importance  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  government’s  long  fight 
to  establish  real  freedom  of  the 
press  has  now  been  won,”  he 
said. 

Editorially,  the  Sun  declared 
the  court’s  decision  was  a  vic¬ 
tory  for  the  American  people. 
“It  is  the  people,  and  not  the 
publishers  of  newspapers,  who 
primarily  benefit  by  and  have 
a  right  to  a  free  press.”  it  as- 
.‘^erted.  in  citing  Justice  Hugo 
Black’s  comment:  “Freedom  of 
the  press  from  governmental  in¬ 
terference  under  the  First 
Amendment  does  not  sanction 
repression  of  that  freedom  by 
private  interests.” 

“Whether  the  AP  service  is  in¬ 
dispensable  to  the  production  of 
a  newspaper  never  was  the  is¬ 
sue."  said  the  Sun.  “The  issue 
was  whether  publishers  could 


legally  combine  to  make  compe¬ 
tition  against  one  of  their  num¬ 
ber  difficult,  costly  and  burden¬ 
some — whether,  in  effect,  the  re¬ 
sources  of  many  newspapers  in 
many  cities  could  be  mobilized 
to  protect  the  competitive  ad¬ 
vantage  of  one  newspaper  in  one 
city.  .  .  . 

“If  any  freedom  is  imperiled 
by  this  opinion,  it  can  only  be 
the  freedom  of  lordly  newspaper 
proprietors  to  exercise  a  monop¬ 
oly  in  their  territories.  .  .  .  The 
AP  is  not  compelled  to  admit  all 
applicants;  it  is  only  barred  from 
discriminating  against  applicants 
because  they  offer  competition 
with  established  members. 

“'The  Sun  is  proud  to  have  had 
a  part  in  bringing  this  case  to  a 
decision.  We  take  pride,  not  in 
anything  the  decision  might 
mean  to  us.  but  in  what  it  means 
to  the  press  in  general  and.  be¬ 
yond  that,  to  the  whole  concep¬ 
tion  of  a  free  enterprise  econ¬ 
omy.  .  .  .  The  AP  decision  struck 
a  blow  against  monopoly  in  the 
American  press,  and  therefore  a 
blow  for  freedom.” 


which  desire  it  as  the  court  be¬ 
low  has  held.  If  so.  it  must  be 
because  the  joint  arrangement 
constitutes  a  contract,  combina¬ 
tion  or  conspiracy  in  restraint 
of  trade,  or  a  monopolization,  or 
an  attempt  or  combination  or 
conspiracy  to  monopolize  part 
or  all  of  some  branch  of  inter¬ 
state  or  international  trade  or 
commerce,  or  is  a  public  utility 
subject  to  regulation.  If  AP’s 
activities  fall  within  the  denun¬ 
ciation  of  the  statute  it  must  be 
because  the  members  <  1 )  have 
combined  with  the  purpose  to 
restrain  trade  by  destroying 
competition  or  (2)  even  though 
their  intent  was  innocent,  have 
.set  up  a  combination  which  eith¬ 
er  ( a )  tends  unreasonably  to  re¬ 
strain;  or  (b)  has  in  fact  re¬ 
sulted.  in  undue  and  unreason¬ 
able  restrain  of  free  competition 
in  trade  or  commerce;  or  (3)  in¬ 
tended  and  attempted  to  mono¬ 
polize  a  part  or  all  of  a  branch 
of  trade;  or  (4)  have  created  an 
organization  of  such  proportions 
that  in  fact  it  has  such  a  mono¬ 
poly;  or  (5)  have  created  an 
agency  which  the  Sherman  Act 
renders  a  public  utility  subject 
to  regulation  notwithstanding 
the  guarantees  of  the  First 
Amendment  of  the  Constitution. 

I  am  unable  to  determine  on 
which  of  such  possible  grounds 
the  judgment  of  illegality  is 
rested.  The  court’s  opinion 
blends  and  mingles  statements 
of  fact,  inferences  and  conclu¬ 
sions,  and  quotations  from  prior 
opinions  wrested  from  their  set¬ 
ting  and  context,  in  such  fashion 
that  I  find  it  impossible  to  de¬ 
duce  more  than  that  orderly 
analysis  and  discussion  of  facts 
relevant  to  any  one  of  the  pos¬ 
sible  methods  of  violation  of  the 
Sherman  Act  is  avoided,  in  the 
view  that  separate  consideration 
would  disclose  a  lack  of  sup¬ 
port  for  any  finding  of  specific 


wrongdoing.  But  the  general 
principle  that  nothing  added  to 
nothing  will  not  add  up  to  some¬ 
thing  holds  true  in  this  case.  It 
is  a  tedious  task  to  separate  the 
generalities  thus  mingled  in  the 
opinion,  but  I  can  only  essay  it 
by  discussing  one  aspect  of  the 
case  at  a  time. 

In  limine,  it  should  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  newspaper  proprie¬ 
tors  who  are  members  of  AP  are 
not,  as  publishers,  in  the  trade 
of  buying  or  selling  news.  Their 
business  is  the  publishing  of 
newspapers.  In  this  business 
they  print  inter  alia  news,  edi¬ 
torial  comment,  special  articles, 
photographs,  and  advertisements. 
It  has  been  held  that  a  joint 
effort  to  obtain  advertising  to 
be  published  in  all  the  papers 
parties  to  the  arrangement,  at 
special  rates,  is  not  a  violation 
of  the  Sherman  Act.  It  has  been 
repeatedly  held  by  this  court 
that  the  collection  of  informa¬ 
tion  on  behalf  of  the  member¬ 
ship  of  an  unincorporated  asso¬ 
ciation.  and  the  furnishing  of 
that  information  for  pay  to  such 
persons  as  the  association  de¬ 
cides  shall  share  it,  is  not  a  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  Sherman  Act.  I 
think  this  is  not  because  the  ex¬ 
clusive  right  to  use  information 
or  news  copy  obtained  differs 
somewhat  from  property  rights 
in  tiles  or  lumber  or  pipe  or 
women’s  fashions  or  motion  pic¬ 
ture  film.  I  think  it  is  because 
information  gathered  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  effort,  or  of  compensation 
paid  the  gatherer  is  protected  as 
is  property,  until  published,  and 
that  unauthorized  publication  by 
another  is  a  wrong  redressible 
in  the  same  way  as  unauthorized 
interference  with  one’s  rights  in 
tangible  property.  In  the  very 
case  of  AP.  this  court  has  so 
held,  as  has  the  Attorney  Gen- 

( Continued  on  page  68) 
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Ads  and  Personal  Selling 
Must  Follow  Consumer  Rush 

Current  Retailing  Is  Described 
At  'Lowest  Level  in  ffistory' 


RECONVERSION  .  .  .  then  a 
consumers’  rush  .  .  .  next  a 
test  of  selling,  advertising  and 
sales  management  .  .  .  and  final¬ 
ly.  prosperity  or  depression. 

There  you  have  the  four  prob¬ 
able  post-war  economic  phases, 
according  to  Paul  H.  Nystrom, 
professor  of  marketing  at  Co¬ 
lumbia  University  and  president 
of  Limited  Price  Variety  Stores 
Association.  Inc.,  of  New  York. 

Whether  the  fourth  phase  will 
be  prosperity  or  depression,  he 
told  the  1945  Clinic  on  Distri¬ 
bution  this  week  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel,  will  depend  large¬ 
ly  on  what  is  done  in  the  third 
period.  The  selling  of  the  future 
must  be  better  than  anything  we 
have  accomplished  in  the  past 
few  years;  we  must  make  enor¬ 
mous  Improvements,  he  em¬ 
phasized. 

The  clinic,  first  of  a  series 
being  conducted  by  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers  in 
major  cities,  provided  the  occa¬ 
sion  for  Professor  Nystrom  to 
level  a  blast  at  current  retailing. 

'Pathetically  Inadequate' 

He  charged;  “Retail  selling 
and  service  is  at  the  present  time 
at  the  lowest  level  it  has  ever 
been  in  the  history  of  this  coun¬ 
try.  Retail  service  to  the  con¬ 
suming  public  is  pathetically  in¬ 
adequate.  Selling  in  any  crea¬ 
tive  sense  is  practically  non-ex¬ 
istent.” 

In  an  indirect  way,  Mr.  Nys¬ 
trom  paid  a  compliment  to  the 
sales  effectiveness  of  advertis¬ 
ing,  while  continuing  his  criti- 
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cism  of  the  lack  of  personal  sell¬ 
ing.  After  noting  that  the  au¬ 
tomotive  industry  “is  entitled  to 
a  leading  place  in  the  list  of  out¬ 
standing  concerns  for  marketing 
operations,”  he  related  that  at 
a  recent  meeting  of  300  sales 
executives,  half  reoorted,  as  he 
did.  that  they  had  never  been 
.solicited  personally  to  buy  a 
car.  The  nrincipal  .selling  influ¬ 
ence  had  been  advertising. 

"As  for  mvself.”  he  continued. 
“I  have  never  been  personally 
solicited  to  buy  an  electrical 
refrigerator,  a  radio  or  other 
electrical  household  appliances. 
I  know  that  I  have  been  in¬ 
formed  and  influenced  by  adyer- 
tising  on  these  lines  of  goods,  but 
personal  selling,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  has  never  yet  been 
a  factor  in  my  choice  of  these 
goods.” 

<5K^»tor  Stnre  Hour  Trend 

Still  Dointing  to  the  retailing 
problems.  Mr  Nystrom  warned 
that  the  trend  to  .shorter  hours 
in  manufacturing  was  extending 
to  the  retail  trade  with  the  like¬ 
lihood  that  “shorter  hours  of  re¬ 
tail  .store  operation  will  inevit¬ 
ably  result  in  fewer  sales,  and. 
therefore,  less  production  and 
le's  omnloyrnent.” 

“Watch  out  for  the  effects  of 
th’r  trend  before  vou  reach  the 
critical  third  phase.”  he  cau¬ 
tioned. 

In  an  introductorv  message 
Howard  E.  Black,  president  of 
the  Norge  Division  of  Borg- 
Warner  Corp.  called  on  manage¬ 
ment  to  assume  leadership  in 
getting  the  right  answers  to  the 
distribution  problem. 

Everett  R.  Smith,  director  of 
research  for  MacFadden  Pub¬ 
lications,  warned  management  to 
remember  that  the  consumer 
will  be  boss  in  the  period  ahead. 

With  a  reminder  that  the  $140,- 
000.000  worth  of  goods  and  ser¬ 
vices  which  must  be  moved  into 
consumption  in  this  country  per 
post-war  year  will  not  be  bought 
— “it  will  have  to  be  sold,”  Don 
G.  Mitchell,  vice-president  in 
charge  of  sales  of  Sylvania  Elec¬ 
tric  Products,  appealed  to  the 
executives  to  get  their  selling  or¬ 
ganizations  into  shape  at  once. 

“Top  management.”  he  de¬ 
clared,  “will  have  to  get  hold 
of  the  finest  sales  management 
they  can  secure.  They  will  have 
to  compensate  that  sales  man¬ 
agement  adequately  and  then 
back  it  up  with  a  dynamic  and 
courageous  forward-looking  pol¬ 
icy — for  we  are  about  to  enter 
the  most  highly  competitive  pe¬ 
riod  in  selling  that  the  world 
has  ever  seen.” 

Arthur  Motley,  publisher  of 
the  American  magazine  and  vice¬ 


president,  Crowell-Collier  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  said  that  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  10,000,000  good,  well- 
trained,  sales  people  will  be 
needed  to  sell  the  goods  that 
must  be  disposed  of  to  achieve 
prosperity  in  peacetime. 

Advises  Advertising  Tests 

“And  in  planning  our  post¬ 
war  economy,”  Mr.  Motley  em¬ 
phasized,  “we  must  never  forget 
that  nothing  happens  until 
somebody  sells  something.  So 
that  fact  and  the  consuming 
public’s  regaining  of  a  freedom 
of  choice  makes  it  imperative 
that  manufacturers,  producers, 
and  distributors  lose  little  time 
in  preparing,  if  they  haven’t 
already  done  so,  and  testing 
plans  for  advertising  and  selling 
their  merchandise.” 

At  a  panel  on  “Promotion  pays 
off,”  lead  by  William  M.  Rob¬ 
bins,  vice-president  of  General 
Foods,  Corp.,  and  Frank  Wol¬ 
cott,  Jr.,  president  of  Silex  Co., 
the  question  was  asked.  “With 
pent-up  demand  won’t  a  little 
promotion  go  a  long  way?” 

Speaking  for  this  own  com¬ 
pany,  Mr.  Wolcott  said  they 
would  not  gamble  on  people 
coming  in  in  the  dangerous  years 
ahead  but  would  instead  initiate 
the  most  extensive  promotional 
efforts  ever. 

Concurring,  Mr.  Motley  point¬ 
ed  that  if  the  surveys  after  the 
last  war  had  any  significance, 
the  companies  who  started  ad¬ 
vertising  early  at  least  held  the 
attention  of  customers. 

The  question  “Must  distribu¬ 
tion  costs  be  reduced  in  tomor¬ 
row’s  selling  world?”  the  con¬ 
sensus  was  that  this  was  one  of 
the  most  abusive  fallacies  in  cir¬ 
culation.  As  Mr.  Robbins 
summed  it  up,  ‘"rhe  generality 
of  criticism  against  distribution 
costs  is  evidence  of  the  shallow 
thinking  that  is  being  done.  In¬ 
stead  of  urging  reduction  of  dis¬ 
tribution  costs,  management 
should  be  concerned  with  the 
problem  of  how  much  service 
distribution  renders.” 


June  25-29  —  American 
Newspaper  Guild.  12th  an¬ 
nual  convention.  St.  Paul 
Hotel,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

June  26-28  National  Re¬ 
tail  Dry  Goods  Association, 
post-war  conference,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Hotel,  New  York 
City. 

July  9-11  —  Michigan 
League  of  Home  Dailies,  an¬ 
nual  summer  meeting.  Grand 
Hotel.  Mackinac  Island. _ 

2-Page  Extra 
Saves  Half-Ton 
Of  NeTysprint 

Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  June  18— 
The  Post-Journal  managed  to 
satisfy  its  readers  and  still  save 
more  than  a  half-ton  of  news¬ 
print  when  an  almost  unprece¬ 
dented  tornado  hit  the  city  re 
cently,  wreaking  damage  esti¬ 
mated  at  more  than  $5,000,000. 

It  was  the  biggest  local  story 
in  many  years  and  Circulation 
Manager  T.  Garwood  Gilbert 
knew  he  would  be  besieged  for 
extras.  ’This  at  a  time  when  the 
paper  was  confronted  with  its 
most  critical  newsprint  shortage. 

An  overload  of  snow  had  col¬ 
lapsed  the  roof  of  its  warehouse 
last  winter  and  ruined  several 
tons. 

Gilbert  got  an  idea  Monday 
morning  and  it  was  swiftly  put 
into  execution.  After  the  regular 
press  run  of  about  25,000  was 
off  they  would  get  out  a  two- 
page  extra  devoted  entirely  to 
tornado  news  and  pictures. 

John  A.  Hall,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  took  care  of  the  makeover 
of  the  two  pages.  Jack  Stokes, 
assistant  foreman,  did  the  rest. 
He  installed  a  hand-rigged  cut¬ 
ter  powered  by  a  i4-horsepower 
motor.  When  the  regular  run 
( 18  pages  that  day)  was  off,  du¬ 
plicate  plates  of  the  re-made 
pages  one  and  two  of  the  extra 
were  put  on  the  press,  the  cutter 
sliced  them  in  half  as  they  came 
off  and  3,000  extras  were  run. 

If  the  extras  had  been  run  off 
with  the  full  18  pages,  750 
pounds  of  newsprint  would  have 
been  used.  The  two-page  edi¬ 
tion  required  only  82  pounds  and 
the  demand  was  satisfied.  A 
similar  extra  was  published  the 
next  day. 


Where  Advertising  Must  Do  a  Job 

THESE  are  the  four  well-defined  phases  in  the  development  of  post-wM 

ness,  a#  siven  by  Prof.  Paul  H.  Nystrom  at  the  NAM  Clinic  on  Distribution. 

1.  A  period  of  reconversion  which  may  reouire  from  no  time  at  all  in  some 
industries,  up  to  a  year  or  even  eirhteen  months  or  more  in  others.  The  solution 
of  the  problems  of  this  period  must  and  will  be  found  by  ensineers  and  produc¬ 
tion  men. 

2.  A  period  of  exciting  business  in  supplying  pent-up  demands,  varying 

cording  to  lines  of  goods  from  a  few  months  up  to  perhaps  3  or  4  years.  Cw 
sumere  hungry  for  gocKls  and  services  will  batter  at  the  doors  of  suppliers  Iw 
automobiles,  electrical  refrigerators,  radios,  appliances  and  home  furnishings  » 
great  variety.  The  problems  of  this  period  will  be  met  by  those  manufactunin 
and  retailers  who  are  most  successful  in  reorganizing  their  production,  distnDo- 
tlon  and  sendee  promptly  to  supply  this  pent-up  demand.  .  _ 

3.  In  the  third  phase  of  this  development  there  is  likely  to  be  inwnm 
business  activity,  but  under  conditions  of  growing  competition  and  passiiw 

a  sellers’  to  a  buyers’  market,  a  period  during  which  selling,  advertising  ana 
sales  management  will  be  put  to  Us  severest  test. 

4.  A  period  of  prosperity  or  depression.  Which  It  will  be  will  dep^ 
how  carefully  and  how  well  the  business  processes  of  the  first  three  periods  sj® 
oarrietl  on  and  the  energy  and  abUlty  that  American  business  may  be  aWsw 
throw  into  distribution  and  selllag.  If  the  pieparatlons  for  this  period  arewsu 
made  and  effectively  executed,  we  shall  have  several  years  of  prosperity,  otaw- 
wise  it  will  be  depression  and  it  is  likely  to  Us  a  bad  one. 
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spondent,  who  did  a  then-and* 
now  piece. 

AP  gave  the  story  as  many  re¬ 
porters  as  the  News  gave  it 
photographers.  Stationed,  suc¬ 
cessively,  at  67  key  points,  the 
30  newsmen  and  women  gave 
Ike’s  progress  play-by-play  cov¬ 
erage.  Eight  pages  of  planning 
by  Joseph  H.  Nicholson  went 
into  producing  a  streamlined 
story  that  could  be  put  on  the 
wire  practically  as  soon  as  re¬ 
ceived. 

Perhaps  the  best  non-stop  cov¬ 
erage  trick  was  scored  by  INS's 
•Inez  Robb,  who  wrote  the  day- 
side  story  in  Washington  Mon¬ 
day,  flew  to  LaGuardia  Field  to 
join  the  motorcade  and,  cling¬ 
ing  to  a  closed  car’s  running 
board,  got  the  night-side  story 
for  New  York,  then  flew  to  Kan¬ 
sas  City  to  be  on  hand  there  in 
Abilene  for  the  Thursday  and 
Friday  color  stories. 

The  pictures  taken  of  the 
Washington  celebration  were 
labeled  by  an  Acme  man  supe¬ 
rior  to  the  more  extensive  shut¬ 
tering  in  New  York,  and  he  at¬ 
tributed  the  difference  partly  to 
weather,  but  also  to  poor  plan¬ 
ning  in  the  country’s  largest  city. 
He  and  other  photographers  crit¬ 
icized  such  unnnecessary  disad¬ 
vantages  as  being  spotted  at  La- 
'You  Can’t  Tell  the  Riders  Without  This  Program" — Motorcade  as  Guardia  “in  a  good  place  to 
seen  by  Sparber  of  PM.  shoot  the  backs  of  heads,’’  being 

pushed  around  by  police  officers 
ed  15  to  their  full  service  cli-  who  failed  to  recognize  the  spe¬ 
lts  and  radioed  one  to  London  t^ial  pink  press  cards,  and  being 
"Eisenhower  is  very  photo  -  badly  placed  in  the  motorcade. 

commented  Caveo  F,  Coverage  Impeded 

ileo,  INS  assignment  editor, 

cpressing  the  consensus  of  the  Even  more  bitter  criticisms 
jwspaper  men  and  photogra  were  leveled  from  several 
lers.  “Every  move’s  a  picture  sources  regarding  press  arrange- 
e’s  not  only  a  great  soldier,  ments  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria, 
it  he’s  really  human.”  After  being  barred  from  two 

Associated  Press  had  10  pho-  special  receptions,  the  reporters 
graphers  on  the  job  and  serv-  were  fed  in  a  separate  dining 
ed,  out  of  200  shots  taken,  2.5  room  as  guests  of  the  hotel. 

•  New  York  papers  and  15  to  When  finally  admitted  to  the 
embers  elsewhere.  Acme  had  grand  ballroom,  they  were  as- 
1  lensmen  on  the  story  in  New  signed  to  the  balcony,  at  which 
ork,  seven  in  Washington.  they  rebelled.  The  reporters 
Eight  reporters  covered  the  on  the  main  floor  grabbed  vacant 
ory  for  United  Press — straight  seats,  sat  on  the  floor  or  tried 
ic^t  for  Chris  Cunningham  to  take  notes  standing  against 
■cently  returned  war  corre-  the  wall. 


Hew  York  Opens  Its  Arms 
—And  Newsrooms — to  Ike’ 


Record  Picture  Coverage  Features 
Gotham's  Reception  to  Eisenhower 

!  By  Helen  M.  Staunton 

SEN.  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  ar-  voted  all  its  three  picture  p 
rived  home  this  week  from  to  “Ike.’’  and  the  Post  Tue 
nctory  in  Europe,  scored  a  evening  resurrected  its  1 
personal  triumph  among  cheer-  picture  page,  which  it  rese 


the  Mirror  to  devote  an  extra 
picture  page  to  the  celebration, 
although  a  dozen  reporters  also 
turned  in  copy  and  the  New 
York  Times  and  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  each  to  use  12  pictures, 
though  each  turned  over  practi¬ 
cally  live  pages  to  the  general 
coverage,  spot  stories  and  speech 
texts. 

The  news  services  gave  the 
story  all  they  had,  plus  careful 
preparation  not  always  possible 
for  a  big  event.  International 
News  Pictures  had  eight  men 
covering  the  motorcade,  six  in 
relays  and  two  on  motorcycles. 
Out  of  150  negatives  they  serv- 


j|  millions  and  won  record  cov- 
gtge  from  a  press  that  unani- 
sously  hailed  him  as  a  great 
Mder  and  regular  fellow. 

His  coming  touched  off  a 
xries  of  celebrations  that  took 
4e  lid  off  all  previous  records 
It  each  stop.  Washington,  New 
York  City,  West  Point,  Kansas 
City  and  Abilene  successively 
(reeled  him,  but  his  triumphal 
return  hit  a  peak  in  New  York, 
nditional  reception  center,  and 
one 


in  the  city’s  newsp 
iter  another  of  \ 

IMTOR  &  Publisher, 

Tirtually  every  man  on  the  local 
raff  covering  it.” 

In  Washington  Gen.  “Ike”  was 


t»er  to  welcome  a  hero  there, 

aore  than  1,000,000,  but  shared  predominantly  a  picture  story 
topbilling  in  the  capital’s  ’Tues-  and  the  picture  tabloid  had 
lay  morning  papers  with  Gen.  fielded  every  photographer  on 
Buckner’s  death  on  Okinawa,  its  staff,  plus  an  assistant  pic- 
h  New  York,  however.  “Our  ture  assignment  editor,  two 
ke"  (by  adoption)  got  first  freelances  and  three  apprentices, 
place  as  a  national  story  Mon-  in  all  31.  Two  days  of  field 
toy  afternoon  and  huge  head-  work  went  into  the  stationing 
line  and  picture  spreads  Tues-  of  these  lensmen  and  obtaining 
toy  afternoon  and  W^nesday  of  permission  to  use  vantage 
mrning,  with  clear  passage  into  points. 

ihe  inner  pages.  To  give  due  The  photographers  brought 
importance  to  an  event  that  back  700  pictures,  and  the  News 
ailed  out  four  million  persons  printed  300,  as  compared  with 


rraped  together  a  probable  output  of  about  100.  ’Twenty- 
record  number  of  photographers  two  of  these  pictures  went  into 
Iran  a  single  paper  to  handle  the  News  Wednesday,  and  con- 
Hie  picture  angle,  and  all  the  stituted  the  paper’s  chief  cover- 
tity’s  newspapers  strained  for  age  of  Ike  in  New  York. 
iii«  best  possible  coverage.  Similar  picture  stress  caused 

Eisenhower  'Deportment' 

up  a  special  “Eisen- 
lower  Department”  both  Tues- 
“captur- 
effectively. 

-aphs  and 
—  _ j 

|>^  Washington  story  Tuesday,  1 

_  _ ,.-J  over  I 

"'-J-  vi 
Mday  of  his  conquest  of  New 
program 
included 


in*”  the 

rwenty-six  ^ _ _  _ 

toecial  art  gave  the  background 
T_.  ■ 

while  16  pictures  grouped  _ 

line  pages  told  the  story  Wed- 

^  -  — 

York.  Labeled 

wwe,  Tuesday’s  _ 

JO*  of  the  bright  tricks  of  the 
lost  New  York  coverage:  an 
»rt  border  across  the  tops  of 
Poges  14  and  15  cartooning  the 
^  in  the  procession  and 
•cling  their  riders. 

The  World-Telegram  hit  local 
Miles  heavily.  Repiorters  were 
jtotioned  at  key  points  to  cock 
jcir  ears  for  crowd  reactions 
w  gathered  into  a  “High- 
Blhts”  page.  With  consider- 


GETTING  CHARACTERISTIC  cooperation  from  Gen.  Eisenhower,  three  civilian  comeromen  and  signal 
corpsmen  “snap"  the  Supreme  Allied  Commander  at  the  Giants-Braves  ball  gome  in  Polo  Grounds. 
Lensmen.  left  to  right,  ore  Lawrence  Froeber,  of  the  New  York  Daily  News;  Frank  JurkowskL  Internation¬ 
al  News  Pictures,  and  Tommy  Craven,  Paramount  News. 


wjerage  of  the  event. 

The  Journal- American 
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Illustration  and  Copy 
Need  Quality  Balance 

By  Mary  Elizabeth  Lasher 


KNOWLEDGABLE  use  of  pho¬ 
tography.  steadily  improving 
reproduction  results  and  ad¬ 
vances  in  the  use  of  color  print¬ 
ing,  among  other  things,  have 
been  placing  more  and  more  em¬ 
phasis  on  advertising  illustra¬ 
tion — an  emphasis  which  in  too 
many  cases  relegates  copy  to  a 
lesser  role.  Granted  there  are 
some  sales  stories  which  can 
best  be  told  through  pictures, 
there  should  be  an  overall  bal¬ 
ance  with  equal  thought  and 
effort  given  to  both  copy  and 
illustration. 

No  one  wants  a  slowing  of  the 
progress  in  the  fields  of  art  work 
and  mechanical  reproduction, 
but  it  would  be  unfortunate  in¬ 
deed  if  the  development  of  the 
former  two  should  indirectly 
cause  retrogression  in  the  field 
of  copywriting. 

No  Halfway  Measures 

Repeatedly  it  is  .said  that  one 
picture  is  worth  1,000  words,  but 
rare  is  the  photograph  or  paint¬ 
ing  which  tells  the  whole  “who, 
what,  where,  when  and  why” 
story  unaided.  Usually  the  pic¬ 
ture  does  only  half  the  selling 
job.  and  no  matter  how  it  excels 
in  its  task,  if  the  copy  is  inferior, 
the  job  is  still  but  half  done. 

Therefore,  it  is  the  responsi¬ 
bility  and  it  should  be  the  pride¬ 
ful  effort  of  advertising  crafts¬ 
men  to  keep  copy’s  pace  as  pro¬ 
gressive  as  illustration’s.  Be¬ 
yond  a  sound  grounding  in  gram¬ 
mar.  vocabulary  and  tested  sales 
techniques,  it  is  difficult  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  copywriter  with  rules 
for  preparing  productive  written 
sales  talks,  but  there  are  certain 
things  which  he  himself  can  do 
to  improve  his  work. 

Constant  study  of  human  be¬ 
ings,  their  likes  and  dislikes, 
their  needs  and  desires  and  their 
reactions  should  never  be  ne¬ 
glected.  Copy  fails  if  it  does  not 
change  with  the  tempo  of  the 
times.  ’The  boastful,  self-back- 
patting  ads.  which,  despite  con¬ 
stant  criticism,  are  still  appear¬ 
ing.  admittedly  in  lessening 
number,  are  typical  of  ones 
which  fail  to  move  with  the 
world. 

Equally  consistent  study  of  lit¬ 
erature,  modern  and  classical, 
and  of  words  alone,  is  ever  help¬ 
ful  to  the  better  phrasing  of  ad¬ 
vertising  copy.  Though  the 
reader  may  himself  speak  in 
weary,  hackneyed  terms,  that 
makes  him  no  less  derisive  of  the 
use  of  those  words  in  written 
material,  be  it  advertising  or 
fiction. 

Often  he  may  not  know  what 
is  wrong  or  how  it  could  be  cor¬ 
rected,  but  he  senses  the  awk¬ 
ward,  the  uninteresting  and  the 
careless  and  ffiereby  the  selling 
punch  becomes  at  best  a  tenta¬ 
tive  poke  of  the  finger. 

Proper  approach  is  also  im- 
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portant.  as  necessary  to  effec¬ 
tive  written  salesmanship  as  so¬ 
cial  awareness  is  to  the  comfort 
and  .success  of  a  party.  Few  are 
the  Dcrsons  who  relish  a  slap  on 
the  back  in  preference  to  a  cor¬ 
dial  but  dignified  greeting  or  a 
bone-crushing  handshake  to  a 
firm  but  not  painful  clasp. 

The  .same  thing  is  usually  true 
of  advertising.  ’The  backslap 
may  make  the  customer  wary, 
for  insincerity  is  so  often  its  mo¬ 
tive.  ’The  wrestler’s  grip  makes 
him  squirm  to  get  away — he 
doesn’t  like  the  feeling  that  he 
is  being  forced  into  buying  an 
item  no  matter  how  much  he 
mav  actually  want  it. 

This  does  not  mean  that  copy 
should  be  pale  and  lacking  in 
selling  strength,  but  it  does  mean 
that  it  should  be  courteous,  sin¬ 
cere  and  not  overbearing,  as 
well  as  readable  and  Interesting. 

Probably  one  of  the  most  se¬ 
rious  crimes  in  copywriting  is 
committed  in  the  name  of  inter¬ 
est.  There  is  no  need  to  list  the 
incidences  when  a  vital  atten¬ 
tion-demanding  headline  or  il¬ 
lustration  is  not  .supported  by 
copy  of  the  same  quality,  thus 
letting  the  reader  down  into 
mediocrity. 

For  Interest  Value 

Providing  the  reader  with 
.something  in  addition  to  “sell” 
is  the  .same  as  multiplving  sales 
bv  two.  However,  that  some¬ 
thing  must  itself  be  interesting, 
valuable  or  entertaining.  For 
example,  in  public  relations  ad¬ 
vertising  it  is  not  enough  to  say 
the  “A”  Company  is  a  good  firm 
in  which  to  work,  but  it  is  ef¬ 
fectively  possible  to  give  the 
reader  that  impression  by  narrat¬ 
ing  an  actual  incident  which 
proves  that  fact. 

An  excellent  example  of  this 
technique  is  to  be  found  in  the 
new  campaign  guide  released  by 
the  War  Advertising  Council  in 
the  current  campaign  against 
loose  talk.  Instead  of  being  con¬ 
tent  with  slogans  and  admoni¬ 
tions.  the  Council  and  its  coop¬ 
erating  groups  delved  into  Army. 
Navy  and  FBI  files  for  actual 
cases  where  thoughtless  and  un¬ 
guarded  talk  caused  loss  of  lives 
or  bared  secret  information. 

One  incident  is  worth  dozens 
of  slogans.  Each  one  is  the  sort 
of  interesting,  easy-to-remember 
anecdote  which  the  reader  will 
pass  on  to  other  persons  many 
times. 

As  a  reader,  one  who  buys 
from  advertising,  we  have  quite 
naturally  and  typically,  we 
think,  formed  assorted  opinions 
on  what  we  like  and  dislike  in 
the  copy  we  read.  ’They  are  not 
based  on  surveys  or  research, 
but  ffiey  are  worth  at  least  one 
customer. 

Please,  we  plead,  be  colorful 
and  fresh  in  copy  but  not  “cute.” 


If  a  name  is  necessary  for  an 
apparel  item,  make  it  truly  de- 
.scriptive,  not  ludicrous.  Where 
brand  names  are  concerned,  we 
want  them  to  be  easy  to  remem¬ 
ber  and  to  pronounce.  Like  most 
persons,  we  refrain  from  using 
a  word  which  may  come  out  of 
our  mouths  garbled,  so  the  prod¬ 
uct  with  such  a  name  just  isn’t 
asked  for. 

Since  we  plan  much  of  our 
shopping  from  advertising,  we 
appreciate  copy  which  is  spe¬ 
cifically  descriptive  and  which, 
like  the  finished  actor,  under- 
rather  than  overplays  the  prod¬ 
uct.  for  who  will  buy  when  the 
actual  product  does  not  measure 
up  to  its  promotion? 

Don’t  hesitate,  however,  to 
tell  all.  Where  a  store  or  any 
other  firm  is  concerned,  we  like 
to  know  what  services  are  of¬ 
fered  and  how  we  can  utilize 
them  and  what  makes  the  firm 
or  its  product  different  from 
others. 

Also,  regardless  of  what 
may  be  the  subject  matter,  don’t 
be  meaningless  as,  for  example, 
a  “colo.ssai”  amount  of  motion 
picture  copy  is.  Words  are 
worse  than  silence  if  they  aren’t 
used  with  purpose. 

Above  all,  don’t  make  us  feel 
either  inferior  or  contemptuous. 
We  would  like  to  respect  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  and  the  copywriter  and 
quite  certainly  we  want  to  be 
respected  ourselves. 


Newspaper  Aid 
Asked  in  New 
Nurse  Recruitini 


Maxwell  Offers 
Off-Duty  Ad  Course 

A  course  in  advertising  has 
been  established  at  Maxwell 
Field,  Ala.,  according  to  an  an¬ 
nouncement  by  the  Information 
and  Education  Office  in  the 
Maxwell  Field  Post,  service  pa¬ 
per. 

Classes  will  be  held  twice  a 
week.  The  course  is  one  of 
many  off-duty  education  pro¬ 
grams  now  being  formed  at  the 
base  to  help  service  men  pre¬ 
pare  for  post-war  vocations.  . 


The  U.  S.  Public  Health  Serr* 
ice  and  its  spokesman  Thonm 
Parran.  Surgeon  General,  h 
again  asking  the  .support  of 
America’s  newspapers,  this  time 
to  recruit  60,000  student  nurses 
for  the  U.  S.  Cadet  Nurse  Corps. 
A  series  of  mats  and  suggested 
ads  for  local  newspaper  sponsor 
.ship  have  been  prepared  by  J. 
Walter  Thompson  Co.  throu^ 
the  War  Advertising  Council  in 
cooperation  with  the  OWI  and 
Health  Service  and  a  campaign 
guide  including  mats  for  follow¬ 
up  is  in  the  works. 

“Newspaper  advertising,”  de¬ 
clared  Dr.  Parran,  “has  proved 
to  be  one  of  our  most  successful 
media  in  recruiting  for  the  U.  S. 
Cadet  Nurse  Corps.  Tearsheets 
on  the  spring  campaign  whidi 
were  sent  to  us  by  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  Checking  Bureau  indicate 
that  some  $86,000  of  space  was 
donated  by  patriotic  business 
men  and  new.spapers.  ’This  is  a 
record  of  which  you  may  well  be 
proud,  and  a  contribution  that  is 
very  deeply  appreciated  by  the 
U.  S.  Public  Health  Service. 

“But  our  recruitment  work  is 
not  finished.  We  must  fill  our 
current  quota  of  60,000  new 
student  nurses  by  June  30,  1945, 
and  start  recruiting  the  same 
number  for  the  next  year.  Mili¬ 
tary  needs  for  nurses  have  risen. 
’The  U.  S.  Cadet  Nurse  Corps  is 
the  reservoir  of  nursepower  from 
which  the  military  can  diaw." 

Copy  for  the  campaign  as  well 
as  illustrations  cites  the  value  of 
the  Corps  in  the  war  effort 
points  out  that  student  nurses 
provide  80%  of  the  nursing  care 
in  hospitals  with  schools  of  nur^ 
ing. 

Newspaper  mats  just  released 
through  Meyer  Both  Co.  come  in 
full-page,  1,000,  850  and  500-line 
sizes. 
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By  Betty  Feexel 


Sunkist  Schedule  Halted 
CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  GROW¬ 
ERS  EXCHANGE,  which  re¬ 
cently  released  a  campaign  on 
Sunkist  oranges,  has  called  a 
temporary  halt  to  the  newspa¬ 
per  schedule  because  of  “inabil¬ 
ity  to  adequately  supply  de¬ 
mand.” 

The  campaign,  handled  by 
Foote,  Cone  &  Belding,  Los 
Angeles,  was  originally  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  approximately  500  dailies 
and  weeklies,  seven  national 
magazines  and  retail  and  whole¬ 
sale  trade  publications  along 
with  direct  mail  promotion — the 
most  extensive  list  of  media  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  group  in  38  years. 
With  this  year's  crop  running  to 
small  oranges,  which  consumers 
usually  scorn,  the  campaign  has 
as  its  theme,  “no  big  oranges. 


but  plenty  of  small  juicy  ones" 
and  ads  urge  purchase  of  them 
in  quantities.  Advertising  in  ^ 
likelihood  will  be  resumed  again 
in  a  few  weeks  when  the  situa¬ 
tion  clears,  the  agency  reports. 
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Many  Thanks 

PENNS'VLVANIA  RAILROAD 
this  week  ran  a  special  inser 
tion  in  selected  newspapers  fea¬ 
turing  a  “Dave  Boone”  column 
that  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Sun  May  17.  The  coliunn,  a 
daily  page  one  feature,  paid  Uir 
ute  to  American  railroads  "aM 
to  the  job  they  are  doing  in  tto 
war.”  Pennsylvania  reprinted 
the  column  in  its  ad  with  the 
headline  “To  the  men  and  wom¬ 
en  of  American  Railroads  and  to 
Dave  Boone.  .  .  .  Many  Thanki. 

(Continued  on  page  62) 
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•MTOONISTS  give  both  liberty  and  EISENHOWER  AS  GENERAL  THEME 


YOU  DON'T  NEED  A  KEY! 

Stan  Mactiovern,  New  York  Post 


*1  LOVES  THAT  MAN!' 

Paule  Loring,  Providence  (R.  1.)  Bulletin 


WELCOME  HOME.  IKE! 

Jerry  Costello,  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knickerbocke 


Men  Would  Let 
[ennedy  Affair 
lest  in  Archives 

ffASHiNCTON,  June  20 — War 
strespondents — t  here  were 
!93  of  them  assigned  to  SHAEF 
-sccepted  censorship  almost 
reports  Brig.  Gen.  Frank 
lS*n.  who,  as  director  of  public 
iitions  at  that  headquarters, 
ttupied  the  hottest  news  con- 
si  seat  in  the  war. 

General  Allen  is  at  his  home 
lArlington,  Va.,  for  a  brief  rest 
^ore  returning  to  Europe  and 
new  assignment. 

To  the  question  most  asked  of 
tilen  since  his  return  to  the 
■  S..  which  is  a  query  for  more 
iformation  on  Associated  Press 
l^orter  Edward  Kennedy’s 
lory  on  signing  of  the  German 
mender  at  Reims,  the  General 
a  a  stock  reply:  no  comment. 
Allen  prefers,  he  said,  to  have 
le  incident  repose  in  the  ar- 
^ves  of  the  war. 

“We  never  had  much  criticism 
leensorship,”  General  Allen  in- 
•ted.  “Everyone  appreciated 
fact  that  it  was  set  up  to 
we  lives.  The  correspondents 
wpted  it  almost  100%." 

^ile  denying  there  ever  was 
»iitical  censorship  by  SHAEF. 
k  General  pointed  out  that 
*«te  is  today  very  little  military 
fasorship,  except  on  movements 
d  tro<^s  and  supplies  to  the 
and  on  new  equipment. 
Allen  had  words  of  highest 
pise  for  his  chief.  General 
fsenhower,  and  said  the  general 
'W  along  fine"  with  the  news- 
corps.  “He  regarded  them 
Quasi-staff  officers,"  Allen  ex¬ 


ited  Suspended 

{^Aco,  June  21 — The  Chi- 
Times  has  suspended  its 
d  advertising  section  as 
newsprint  conservation  meas- 


Few  Specials  ior  Dee 

Sales  copy  as  usual  was  the 
advertising  order  of  the  day  in 
the  New  York  metropolitan 
newspapers  on  Tuesday,  June 
19  despite  the  fact  that  Generol 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  was  in 
town. 

Some  advertisers,  however, 
including  Chase  National 
Bank,  Longchamps,  Abraham 
&  Strous  and  John  Wanamaker 
keyed  their  ads  to  the  occa¬ 
sion  and  a  few  others  dropped 
in  welcome  messages.  A  plea 
not  to  destroy  telephone  books 
— or  other  irreplaceable  paper 
—during  the  celebration  was 
run  by  the  New  York  Tele¬ 
phone  Company. 

Memphis  Paper  Starts 
Daily  Air  Shipments 

Memphis,  Tenn.,  June  20 — 
Looking  toward  the  importance 
air  transportation  will  play  in 
the  post-war  world,  the  Mem¬ 
phis  Commercial  Appeal  has 
inaugurated  regular  shipments 
of  newspapers  oy  air  to  New 
Orleans  and  Nashville,  Tenn. 

“The  faster  news  can  be  dis¬ 
tributed,  the  higher  its  value 
becomes,”  C.  W.  Bevinger,  cir¬ 
culation  manager,  said.  “With 
present  air  service  permitting 
speeds  of  three  to  four  miles  per 
minute,  and  the  greater  speeds 
yet  to  come,  we  will  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  better  serve  many  of 
our  distant  readers. 

Newspapers  going  to  New  Or¬ 
leans  via  Chicago  and  Southern 
Air  Lines  leave  Memphis  at 
11:45  p.m.  and  arrive  in  New 
Orleans  at  2:05  a.m. 

Nashville  shipments  via 
American  Airlines  leave  Mem¬ 
phis  at  4:42  a.m.,  and  arrive  at 
6:04  a.m. 


'Welcome'  Sign  Hung  for  Press 
At  His  Headquarters,  Ike  Soys 


WASHINGTON,  June  18— Gen¬ 
eral  Eisenhower  took  news¬ 
paper  headlines  today  from 
President  Truman  with  a  gen¬ 
erous  assist  from  the  White 
House. 

The  President  insisted  that 
today  be  "Eisenhower  Day”  and 
remained  away  from  the  tri¬ 
umphal  parade  down  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Avenue  and  from  the  joint 
session  of  Congress. 

General  Eisenhower’s  arrival, 
the  parade  and  other  events 
provided  big  banners  for  to¬ 
day's  newspapers. 

’The  press  had  its  inning  when 
the  returned  warrior  conducted 
a  news  conference. 

The  General  set  the  pattern 
for  the  conference,  explaining 
he  prefers  “to  speak  for  a  few 
minutes  and  then  turn  them 
( the  reporters )  loose  and  do 
the  best  I  can  in  defending  my¬ 
self.”  “Of  course,”  he  added 
with  his  smile,  “I  haven’t  been 
in  the  rough  hands  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  press.” 

'There  was  serious  discussion 
of  battle  techniques,  occupation 
of  liberated  lands,  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  plasma  and  related  sub¬ 
jects,  but  there  also  were  mo¬ 
ments  of  humor.  For  instance, 
the  General  was  asked  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  several  rows  of  rib¬ 
bons  on  his  tunic,  and  he  com¬ 
mented: 

“There  are  certain  privileges 
that  go  with  certain  Russian 
decorations,  among  them  free 
train  rides;  you  can  com¬ 
mandeer  taxis,  free  rides  on  the 
subway  and  certain  other  privi¬ 
leges  just  as  long  as  they  don’t 
take  them  away  from  you.” 

And  when  asked  if  he  was 
worried  about  the  Ardennes 
outcome,  he  replied: 

“You  bet.  Three  weeks  later 
lyhen  I  got  the  American  pa¬ 
pers.” 

One  reporter  asked  whether 


American  reporters  will  have 
free  access  to  information  when 
the  Council  is  set  up  in  Berlin 
and  the  General  told  him: 

“Certainly  in  the  American 
zone.  And  in  the  rest  of  it  I 
don’t  know.  Certainly  the  Amer¬ 
ican  reporter  is  going  to  be  wel¬ 
come  at  my  headquarters  if  I 
have  a  headquarters  there.  I 
can  speak  only  for  myself,  and 
it  is  a  question  that  hadn’t  oc¬ 
curred  to  me,  so  I  couldn’t  give 
you  a  concrete  definite  answer. 
I  can  say  only  that  in  the  area 
I  control  accredited  correspond¬ 
ents  always  are  free  to  go  as 
they  please.” 

Publication  of  atrocity  stories. 
General  Eisenhower  disclosed, 
was  largely  as  a  result  of  his 
suggestion  and  he  expressed  the 
opinion  that  it  had  accomplished 
much  good. 

“I  think,”  he  said,  “people 
ought  to  know  about  such 
things.  It  explains  something 
of  my  attitude  toward  the  Ger- 
mon  war  criminal.  I  believe 
he  must  be  punished,  and  I 
will  hold  out  for  that  forever. 
I  think  it  did  good.” 


Freedom  for  Press 

Washington,  June  19 — Re¬ 
laxed  domestic  censorship  to¬ 
day  permitted  press  and  radio 
to  publicize  the  take-oif,  route, 
and  destinations  of  President 
Truman  and  his  official  party 
as  he  headed  westward  for  a 
vacation  in  Washington  and 
on  appearance  before  UNCIO 
in  Son  Francisco.  News  ond 
picture  coverage  will  be  per¬ 
mitted  throughout.  A  second 
plane  carried  a  press  porty. 
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By  CharlM  H.  Canon 

Director  of  Adrortiamg.  Roanoko  (Vou)  Timoo  &  World  Nows 


SCHOOL'S  OUT  .  .  .  but  for  some  millions  it’s  just  getting  ready 
to  start!  The  Army  Service  Forces,  in  a  survey  here  and  over 
there,  found  that  aibout  a  third  of  approximately  6.7  million  en- 
liated  men  in  the  Army  plan  to  resume  their  education  .  .  .  full 
or  part-time.  A  higher  percentage  is  expected  from  3.5  million 
in  the  Navy!  The  Veterans’  Administration  says  less  than  1%  of 
those  dtscharped  actually  are  enrolled  in  institutions! 

Where  does  advertising  come  in?  Your  business  and  com¬ 
mercial  schools  .  .  .  radio  . .  .  television  .  .  .  aviation  .  .  .  electronics 
.  .  .  refrigeration  .  .  .  air-conditioning!  Look  in  your  telephone 
directory!  But  some  educators  already  are  kicking  about  “fly- 
by-night-schools" — so  watch  out!  As  an  afterthought  for  us,  the 
Army  Times  Says; 

“Educators  are  a  Jealous  lot.  ...  It  might  be  a  good  idea  if 
some  of  those  who  shout  the  loudest  against  new  types  of  schools 
which  teach  the  veteran  what  they  want  to  know  in  much  less 
then  a  lifetime,  modernize  their  own  methods  of  teaching,  to 
meet  the  changing  needs  of  the  country! 

0  0  0 

STAY  HOME  .  .  .  and  like  it  .  .  .  suggests  ODT,  pointing  out 
that  within  the  next  10  months  over  three  million  men  re¬ 
turning  from  Europe  will  be  involved  in  as  many  as  seven  train 
trips.  Even  so,  reports  are  that  summer  resorts  already  are  over¬ 
sold  on  reservations!  Your  accounts  can  do  a  good  Job  for  the 
government  .  .  .  also  sell  merchandise! 

One — Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller  (St.  Louis) — sets  the  pace  with  the 
theme:  “Make  Your  Home  Your  Favorite  Summer  Resort  .  .  . 


Bygones  for  Tomorrow 

IDEIA  HERE  ...  if  you  have  a  promotion  for  an  anniversary 
and  your  account  is  an  old  one!  Get  him  to  go  back 
and  pull  out  old  records  showing  store  rules,  regulations! 
Carson  Pirie  &  Scott  (Chicago)  had  these  among  numy 
rules  80  years  ago: 

Opened  at  six.  closed  at  nine  at  night  .  .  .  employes 
smoking  Spanish  cigars,  getting  shaved  at  barber  shop, 
going  to  dances,  looked  on  with  suspicion  .  .  .  men  given  one 
evening  a  week  for  courting,  two  if  attending  prayer 
meeting. 


SNAP  SHOTS.  .  .  .  Interesting  small  space  facts  about  photog¬ 
raphy  could  lead  to  a  small  size  consistent  campaign  tor  your 
photographic  supply  shop!  “History  of  Photography,”  by  Colum¬ 
bia  University  Press  reports  these  among  many: 

(DA  Newark  clergyman  was  first  to  apply  for  a  patent  on 
flexible,  transparent  film  ...  (2)  Word  "photography”  first  used 
in  1839  ...  (3)  The  moon  first  photographed  in  1840  ...  sun  in 
1845  .  .  .  stars  in  1850  ...  (4)  Something  like  our  V-Mail,  at¬ 
tached  to  legs  of  pigeons,  used  from  Paris  during  siege  in  Franco- 
Prussian  War  .  .  and  (5)  Japs  had  hard  time  getting  started 
with  photography — believed  “honorable  picture  took  .  .  .  honorablt 
life  soon  tooken.’’ 

0  0  0 

COMING  STRONG  .  .  .  and  into  their  own.  these  “Juniors”  who 
say  they’ve  been  neglected  too  long!  One  manufacturer  of 
knit  lingerie  comes  out  with  sizes  to  fit  9  to  15  dresses.  Lingerie 
Merchandising  says  before  the  war  Junior  styles  did  not  take  so 
well  .  .  .  now  retailers  are  seeing  the  light! 

Vigilance  Is  Urged 
Against  Ad  Curbs 


for  you  meet  the  nicest  people  on  your  own  cool  porch  .  .  .  the 
tang  of  the  sea  seems  to  linger  in  this  cypress  porch  and  terrace 
furniture.” 

0  0  0 

STAY  ON  YOUR  FEET!  .  .  .  And  your  shoe  account  had  better 
be  thinking  of  the  coming  day  when  in  order  to  stay  on  his 
feet  he’ll  have  to  start  in  to  SELL  shoes!  Now  he  can  help  his 
rationing  problems  .  .  .  create  good  will  .  .  .  pointing  out  at  times 
what  the  situation  is!  Such  as  this  from  WPB: 

We’re  now  making  47  million  pairs  of  boots  and  shoes  for 
the  services — these  require  as  much  hide  as  135  million  pairs  for 
civilians!  The  present  quarter  started  with  a  deficit  of  75  million 
imirs  based  on  a  schedule  of  two  pairs  for  every  civilian  since 
January,  1944!  Foreign  goats  and  calves  usually  supply  about 
half  our  uppers;  no  more  will  be  coming  from  these  war-ravaged 
parts  .  .  .  and  estimates  now  are  that  rationing  will  continue 
untU  1947! 

•  •  • 

STEAKS  ,  .  ,  CHOPS  .  .  .  ROASTS — from  the  sea!  That  seems  to 
be  the  place  they  will  come  from  for  some  time,  for  your 
butcher  just  “doesn’t  live  here  any  more!’’  Now  is  the  best  season 
for  fish  ..  .  and  they’re  plentiful!  (  ‘DON’T  BE  A  SUCKER!”, 
May  5) — Your  grocer  and  fish  market  have  an  opportunity  now 
being  overlooked!  Many  families  know  nothing  whatever  about 
fish!  Why  not  tell  them?  Here  then  some  additional  info: 

Lean  fish  are  white  fieshed  .  .  .  fat  ones  are  dark!  Fat  content 
varies  from  0.2%  to  20%.  For  poaching,  steaming,  frying — 
buy  lean  fish  .  .  like  bluefish,  cod,  mullet,  flounder,  haddock, 
pollock,  red  snapper,  sea  bass,  sole,  white  bass,  whiting.  For 
baking,  broiling  buy  fat  fish  .  .  .  like  butterfish,  king  mackerel, 
herring,  shad,  striped  bass,  yellowtail!  Watch  out  if  you  get 
shad!  It  only  has  875  bones  (count  ’em) — and  the  market  may 
not  bone  it! 

*  •  * 

WIN  BY  A  NOSE  .  .  .  and  continue  stressing  to  your  grocer  and 
market  they  should  publicize  spoilage  of  fruit  and  vegetables  by 
handling.  Say  those  who  started  the  campaign  (“Farm-Fresh,” 
New  York):  For  freshness  .  .  .  LOOK!  For  flavor  ,  .  .  SMELL! 
For  weight  or  solidness  .  .  .  FEEL  by  weighing  in  hand.  If  fruit 
has  strong,  natural  fragrance  .  .  .  absolutely  good!  Over-size 
fruits  have  less! 


ORGANIZED  advertising  must 

be  on  guard  against  the  dan¬ 
gers  of  legisiation  which  would 
restrict  advertising  post-war, 
Don  Belding,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding, 
Los  Angeles,  warned  in  an  ad¬ 
dress  to  the  .  fourth  war-time 
conference  of  the  Pacific  Adver¬ 
tising  Association  at  San  Jose, 
Cal.,  last  week. 

The  best  defense  against  such 
curbs.  Mr.  Belding  said,  is  an 
offense  which,  working  with 
educators,  legislators  and  the 
public,  strives  to  explain  how 
business  and  advertising  really 
work. 

Advertising  quickly  proved 
its  value  after  the  war  broke 
out  despite  the  attempts  of 
those  who  would  have  had  it 
practically  eliminated  as  a  war 
measure,  he  recalled.  But  al¬ 
though  it  is  now  “eating  at  the 
adults’  table,”  he  continued,  it 
must  expect  post-war  opposition 
and  must  be  ready  to  help 
America’s  economy  deliver  as 
never  before. 

The  PAA  studies  on  markets, 
products  of  the  West  and  dis¬ 
tribution  and  the  new  study  on 
labeling  to  be  published  this 
summer  he  cited  as  examples 
of  good  business  advancement 
projects  undertaken  by  the 
group. 

Herbert  H.  Kirschner,  presi¬ 
dent,  San  Francisco  Advertising 
Club,  led  a  panel  discussion  on 
how  advertising  clubs  can  in¬ 
crease  understanding  and  rec¬ 
ognition  of  advertising. 

Nagel  T.  Miner,  director  of 
Golden  Gate  College,  said  that 
the  competition  between  grade 
and  descriptive  labeling  should 
bring  about  substantial  im- 

I^ITOR  A  I 


provement  for  the  consumer  in 
the  years  ahead.  “The  objec¬ 
tives  of  both  schools  of  thouj^t 
on  the  best  method  of  giving 
the  consumer  information  are 
very  similar,”  he  declared. 
“Since  best  methods  are  beinc 
used  with  canned  ■  goods,  the 
ordinary  consumer  wiil  be  able 
to  express  her  preference  when 
canned  goods  become  more 
abundant  in  the  post-war  pe¬ 
riod.” 

Distribution  must  provide  10,- 
000,000  of  the  60,000,000  jobi 
estimated  as  necessary  for  the 
national  economy,  it  was  stated 
by  Dr.  Nathaniel  Engle  of  the 
University  of  Washington,  dur¬ 
ing  a  panel  discussion  on  poat- 
war  production  and  em^y- 
ment. 

Other  speakers  included  Jul¬ 
ian  Randolph,  advertising  con- 
suitant  and  until  recently  re¬ 
search  director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  ANPA;  P.  J. 
Everest,  executive  secretory. 
National  Association  of  Trans¬ 
portation  Advertising;  Maurice 
J.  Heaton,  vice-president,  Wfl- 
liams,  Lawrence  &  Cresmer,  Los 
Angeles,  and  Harwood  Fawcett 
Transit  Advertising  Co.,  San 
Diego. 

New  officers  elected  incluae. 
Charles  A.  Storke,  assistant 
publisher,  Santa  Barbara  Nwi 
Press;  president;  Vernon 
Churchill,  assistant  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  Portland  Oregon  Jovf 
nal,  senior  vice  -  president 
George  Moore,  Prudential 
ings  &  Loan  Association,  Sal* 
Lake  City,  secretary-treasurer 

and  Helen  O’Neil,  managWi 
Oakland  office.  Fielder,  Soren¬ 
son  &  Davis,  vice-president  ** 
large. 

>  U  ■  L I S  H  E)R  for  Jbm  23,  I*** 
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Jobbers  and  distributors  will  tell  you  that  both  parts  of  the 
Cleveland  2-in-i  market  are  attractive  from  a  sales  standpoint. 

Here  are  ( i )  Greater  Cleveland,  Ohio’s  largest  retail  market, 
and  (2)  the  26  adjacent  counties,  Ohio’s  second-largest  retail 
market,  closely  bound  together  with  common  aims  and  inter¬ 
ests.  They  are  also  served  by  one  newspaper — the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer.  It  is  an  eagerly  sought  friend  and  factor  in 
the  life  and  growth  of  every  single  one  of  *141  cities  and  towns 
within  this  closely-knit  area.  No  newspaper  in  America  cov¬ 
ers  its  community  more  completely  than  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  covers  the  rich  Cleveland  2-in-i  market. 

•  Akron,  Canton  &  Youngstown  are  not  included. 

Newspapers  Get  Immediate  Action 

CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 

Natiomd  R*pres*ntatipet,  Jokm  B.  Woodward,  Imc. 
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to  leave  an  organization  such  si 
this.  But  health  comes  first.” 

He  joined  the  Free  Press  ij 
years  ago  after  a  career  on  th( 


lent.  He  intimated  the  JViartin  to  Leave 

IS  were  fundamental 

to  make  a  future  ‘Dvaoc 

ler  impossible,  how-  *  *  i  1 

Detroit,  June  20 — Douglas  D. 
ettiger.  a  Chicago  re-  Martin  has  resigned  as  manag- 
im  1921  to  1934,  dis-  ing  editor  of  the  Detroit  Free 
I  himself  in  covering  Press,  effective  Sept.  1.  He  will 
■velt  presidential  cam-  leave  at  that  time  for  Arizona. 
1932  and  married  the  Martin  says  he  has  not  left 
s  daughter.  He  joined  the  newspaper  business  perma- 


Detroit  News  and  other  Mich: 
gan  papers.  He  was  Sunday  and 
feature  editor  of  the  Free  Pre* 
for  nine  years. 

He  has  contributed  to  the  win 
ning  of  two  Pulitzer  awards  dun 
ing  his  Free  Press  ixporience 
one  as 


On  Hearst  Policy 


Seattu,  June  21 — Carrying  on 
as  publisher  of  the  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer  i  n  the  place  of 
John  Boettiger,  who  resigned  be¬ 
cause  of  “irreconcilable  differ¬ 
ences”  with  William  Randolph 
Hearst  concerning  policies  for 
the  future,  Charles  B.  Linde- 

man  issued  a  brief  statement  to-  .  _  _ 

day  to  Editor  &  Publisher,  say-  strike  and  named  his  wife  as 
ing:  head  of  the  women’s  depart- 

"There  will  be  no  staff  changes  ment.  Early  in  1937  they  were 

on  the  Post-Intelligencer.  'The  1_ . 

same  policies  that  have  pursued  shortly 
for  the  past  two  years  will  con' 
tinue;  ' 

of  our  efforts  here  to  work  for 
the  development  and  good  of 
Seattle  and  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west. 

“As  soon  as  we  receive  the  go- 
ahead  signal  from  the  War  Pro¬ 
duction  Board  we  plan  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  a  modem  new  plant 
with  new  equipment  on  prop¬ 
erty  acquired  in  downtown  Seat¬ 
tle  several  months  ago.” 

Mr.  Lindeman,  an  executive 
of  the  Post-Intelligencer  for  the 
last  16  years,  had  been  associate 
publisher  and  director  of  adver¬ 
tising  under  Mr.  Boettiger,  who 
became  publisher  in  December, 

1936. 

Boettiger  Statement 

Simultaneously  with  Mr.  Boet- 
tiger’s  resignation  last  week,  his 
wife,  the  former  Anna  Roose¬ 
velt.  retired  as  associate  editor. 

Mr.  Boettiger,  who  was  on  leave 
of  absence  from  the  paper  to 
serve  with  the  Army  since  April, 

1943.  issued  the  following  stote- 
ment: 

“Upon  the  completion  of  my 
military  service.  Mrs.  Boettiger 
and  I  entered  into  discussions 
with  William  Randolph  Hearst 
and  his  representatives  in  the 
East  concerning  the  future  poli¬ 
cies  of  the  Post-Intelligencer. 

Mrs.  Boettiger  and  I  have  been 
on  leaves  of  absence  as  associate 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  pa¬ 
per. 

"Under  our  original  under¬ 
standing  with  Mr.  Hearst,  which 
prevailed  throughout  our  man¬ 
agement  of  the  Post  Intelligen¬ 
cer,  I  was  given  authority  to  di¬ 
rect  its  editorial  and  business 
policies. 

“It  has  been  agreed  during  the 
present  discussions  that  irrecon¬ 
cilable  differences  now  exist  be¬ 
tween  us  concerning  the  policies 
to  be  pursued  in  publishing  the 
Post-Intelligencer. 

“So  we  have  today  tenderer 
our  resignations. 

“We  are  grateful  to  Mr.  Hears' 
for  having  been  given  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  operate  his  newspaper 
and  we  greatly  enjoyed  the  ex 
perience. 

“Our  future  plans  are  aimed  a^ 
working  in  and  for  the  Pacific 
Northwest  either  through  acquir¬ 
ing  a  daily  newspaper  at  the 
proper  time  or  through  develop¬ 
ing  some  other  business. 

“We  have,  in  fact,  tried  from 
time  to  time  to  purchase  th' 

Post-Intelligencer,  but  were  not 
successful.” 

No  comment  was  forthcoming 


_  a  member  of  a  writini 

team  of  five  men  who  won  th( 
prize  for  the  best  nportorial 

the  Sst  “ganlStioh  ta  en'X "h.t  leSrih  T.  ?tory  ol  the  vaar.  and  the  oth.J 

Ue  alter  »ttleh.ent,  of  a  guild 

what  was  apparently  a  minor  in-  in  1944. 

_  _  _  _  _  _  jury  to  a  foot  which  has  not  The  Free  Press  has  not  yet  ar- 

entertain^ed'  by  Mr  Hearst  and  responded  to  treatment.  nounced  Martin  s  successor. 

•  •  after  Mrs.  Roosevelt  “I’m  going  to  forget  about 

instituted  a  column  in  the  headlines  and  deadlines  for  a  HonorS  W.  n.  nearst 
namely,  the  continuance  paper.  while,”  Martin  said.  William  Randolph  Hearst  rH 

“  ■  ■  ‘  A  veteran  of  the  Navy  in  “My  association  witti  the  Free  ceived  last  week  the  Gold  Medal 

World  War  I.  Mr.  Boettiger  Press,  especially  since  John  S.  of  Honor  of  the  Army  and  Na\M 

signed  up  as  a  captain  in  World  Knight  acquired  the  paper,  has  Union  of  the  United  States,  foJ 

War  II  and  served  with  the  AMG  been  the  top  experience  of  my  “distinguished  service”  to  thd 

in  Italy.  newspaper  years  and  it  is  hard  country. 


A  staff  of  seven  photographers  covers  the  news  in  pictures 
for  The  Daily  Oklahoman  and  the  Times.  Their  chief  is  a 
working  photographer,  Morris  Sparlin.  You'll  find  him  perched 
atop  a  specially  built  scaffold  at  ringside  at  the  state  Golden 
Gloves  tournament.  You'll  find  him  inside  fire  lines.  You'll  find 
him  at  the  head  of  searching  parties  for  escaped  convicts. 
You'll  find  him  contributing  his  bit  to  the  complete  picture 
coverage  of  the  Oklahoman  and  Times  that  makes  them 
Oklahoma's  favorite  newspapers. 


THE  OKLAHOMA  PUBUSHING  COMPANY:  THE  FARMER-STOCKMAN  if  WKY,  OKLAHOMA  CnT 
KVOR,  COLC«ADO  SPRINGS  if  KLZ,  DENVER  (AUU.  Mgmt.)  if  REPRESENTED  BY  THE  KATZ  AGENCT 


LEE  SHUIERT 

“The  Sun  it  reliable— it  puts  the 
emphasis  on  straight,  factual  re¬ 
porting.  Its  features  are  interest¬ 
ing  and  diversified — Ward  More- 
houte  does  a  fine  job  of  reporting 
theatre  news,  and  I  enjoy  Dave 
Boone,  too.” 


THERESA  HELSURN 

“I  like  reading  The  Sun  and 
Ward  Morehouse's  drama  col¬ 
umn  because  it  reflects  a  real 
love  for  the  theatre  and  a  genu¬ 
ine  respect  for  its  traditions.  I 
appreciate  being  spared  all  the 
gossipy  trivia  —  and  am  grate¬ 
ful  for  The  Sun’s  thoroughness 
in  presenting  the  news.” 


Like  many  thousands  of  well-informed 
New  Yorkers,  these  theatrical  producers 
laud  The  Sun’s  extensive  news  coverage 
and  diversified  features.  Their  remarks 
further  validate  the  findings  of  the  L.  M. 
Clark  organization  whose  independent  re¬ 
search  rates  The  Sun  "one  of  America’s 
best  read  metropolitan  dailies.’’ 


HOWARD  UHOSAY 

“Being  an  inveterate  bridge 
fan,  I  choose  The  Sun  for 
its  bridge  column — I  like 
to  solve  its  problems.  I  en¬ 
joy  The  Sim’s  theatre 
column,  too,  and  "Hi” 
Phillip’s  column  is  both 
amusing  and  profound.” 


NEW  YORK 


RaprtMntad  in  Chicaoe,  Detroit.  Son  FroncUeo  ond 
Lot  Anqoloi  by  wnilaim,  Lawronco  a  Cratmar 
Company;  in  Botton,  Tilton  S.  Ball 


MAX  OORDOH 

"I  read  the  theatrical  page  in 
your  paper  with  great  interest, 
and  I  believe  it  to  be  one  of  the 
best  of  the  theatrical  pages  ever 
published  in  a  daily  newspaper. 
Ward  Morehouse  writes  a 
brilliant  column,  entertaining  and 
original.” 


RROCK  PEMRERTOH 

"The  Sun  is  a  fine,  all-round 
newspaper  and  I  like  its  fea¬ 
tures.  “Hi”  Phillips  gets  a 
daily  chuckle  from  me,  and 
Ward  Morehouse  is  one  of 
the  best  newspapermen  I 
know.  As  far  as  your  edi¬ 
torials  are  concerned,  I  am 
on  your  side.” 


No.  54  of  a  series  highlighting  the  acceptance 
of  The  New  Yor^  Sun  among  responsible  people. 
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Doris  Duke  Learning 
How  to  Be  a  Reporter 

(Editor’s  Note:  Doris  Duke,  famed  American  heiress  who  has 
been  called  “the  world’s  richest  girl,’’  has  decided  to  become  a 
newspaper  woman.  She  reached  her  decision  in  Rome  recently 
when  she  stopped  off  there  after  completing  a  special  war  assign¬ 
ment  in  the  Near  East  for  the  United  Seamen’s  Service.  Since  then 
she  has  dropped  into  the  INS  bureau  in  Rome  to  study  how  news 
is  gathered,  written  and  distributed.  Editor  &  Publisher  asked 
Michael  Chinigo,  INS  bureau  chief  in  Rome,  to  interview  Doris 
Duke  about  her  journalistic  ambitions.) 

By  Michael  Chinigo.  INS  Stah  Correspondent 
(Written  Expressly  for  Editor  &  Publisher) 


ROME.  June  21  (INS)— “Why 

do  I  wish  to  be  a  newspaper 
woman?”  the  world-renowned 
Doris  Duke  asked  in  reply  to  a 
question  today. 

“I  could  best  answer  that  one 
by  another  question  —  namely, 
why  does  anyone  want  to  do 
something  constructive  in  life? 

"The  reply  to  that  would  pro¬ 
vide  the  tangible  and  intangible 
wherefores.  I  can  confess  that 
the  initial  spark  came  in  Hono¬ 
lulu  in  1941  and  from  Clare 
Boothe  Luce  (the  Congresswo¬ 
man  from  Connecticut)  as  an 
author. 

“Since  then  I  have  been  read¬ 
ing  and  rewriting  all  types  of 
news  stories  from  straight  news 
to  editorials  and  to  features,  just 
for  practice. 

“In  my  duty  overseas  I  have 
had  occasion  to  come  into  con¬ 
tact  with  doughboys,  since  my 
first  assignment  was  to  inter¬ 
view  them  in  recordings  which 
could  be  broadcast  at  home. 

“When  this  service  ended  I 
looked  about  for  a  vehicle  to 
continue  the  same  type  of  inter¬ 
views  and  found  one  open: 
newspapers.  That  was  the  idea 
when  I  tried  for  a  job  in  Rome. 

Learning  What  It's  About 

“I  can  well  appreciate  the  re¬ 
ticence  of  authorities  in  accred¬ 
iting  me  since  I  had  NOT  been 
a  professional  journalist.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  there  was  NO 
other  way  I  could  demonstrate 
what  ability  I  may  have  except 
by  writing. 

“For  the  past  four  months  I 
have  ‘sweat^  out’  credentials — 
as  the  soldiers  say — but  I  have 
NOT  been  idle. 

“I  have  spent  my  time  doing 
cub  reporting  and  learning  the 
art  of  cable-izing  and  cable  re¬ 
writing.  I  have  learned  some  of 
the  professional  techniques  and 
a  lot  about  ‘what  NOT  to  do  and 
when.’ 

“And  it  isn’t  simply  because  I 
feel  a  part  of  the  game  that  I 
say  the  newspaper  profession 
really  can  render  a  terrific  ser¬ 
vice  when  properly  practiced. 
From  the  very  beginning  my  am¬ 
bition  was  to  do  something  on 
my  own  and  to  learn  to  know 
people  in  all  walks  of  life — to  re¬ 
duce  to  a  common  denominator 
and  a  possibly  palatable  one  the 
varying  thoughts  and  opinions 


Doris  Duke,  now  a  “cub’’  in  the 
fourth  estate. 


for  my  own  edification,  and  inso¬ 
far  as  I  could,  for  that  of  others. 

“My  actual  contact  is  one  of 
brief  duration,  yet  I  already  feel 
definitely  drawn  to  journalism 
as  a  means  of  self-expression.  It 
is  difficult  to  say  where  I  will 
continue  my  writing  career. 

“Tomorrow,  perhaps,  I  may 
get  an  opportunity  to  go  to  the 
Pacific  and  take  up  informal 
doughboy  interviews  that  I  con¬ 
sider  morale  boosters. 

“At  one  point  I  thought  I’d  use 
a  nom  de  plume  but  I  recon¬ 
sidered,  because  life  is  compli¬ 
cated  enough  as  it  is.  On  the 
matter  of  salary,  I  feel  that  re¬ 
muneration  should  match  the 
quality  of  my  output.  But  what 
really  matters  is  the  personal 
satisfaction  of  doing  a  job  well. 

“It  is  bound  to  be  much  more 
difficult  for  me  to  write  than 
other  people,  because  editors 
might  be  more  interested  in  my 
name  than  in  the  substances. 
But  I’ll  remedy  that  in  time  with 
my  own  efforts  to  merit  on  the 
quality  of  my  writing. 

"These  are  considerations  for 
the  future,  since  at  present  there 
is  NO  trouble  of  that  sort  at  all. 
my  effort  being  directed  entirely 
at  learning  the  very  exacting 
procedures  of  accurate,  clear 
and  good  reporting.  It  is  tough 
— the  toughest  thing  I  have  ever 
tackled — ^but  it  has  given  me 
more  satisfaction  than  anything 
else  I’ve  done.’’ 
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'Gertie'  Epic  Nests 
Between  Covers 

The  story  of  Gertie,  the  won¬ 
derful  duck  that  brought  forth 
her  brood  on  a  Milwaukee  ave¬ 
nue  as  thousands  cheered,  will 
be  put  out  in  book  form  by  the 
Milioaukee  Journal’s  Public 
Service  bureau. 

Gertie  nested  for  days  beside 
the  Wisconsin  Ave.  bridge  re¬ 
cently  and  the  press  covered  her 
confinement  from  start  to  finish. 
Harris  Nowell,  Journal  photog¬ 
rapher,  and  Gordon  MacQuarrie. 
outdoor  editor,  stayed  at  her 
side,  through  weather  and  all. 

The  story,  retold  for  purposes 
of  the  book  in  children’s  story 
style,  is  keyed  to  Nowell’s  pic¬ 
tures,  reproduced  in  6  by  8-inch 
size.  ’The  Journal  is  .selling  it 
over  the  counter  at  25  cents  a 
copy. _ 


Retail  Institute  Planned 

Plans  for  the  creation  of  post¬ 
war  high  school  technical  units 
including  an  Institute  of  Retail 
Business  Management,  are  to  be 
drawn  up  by  a  temporary  com¬ 
mission  recently  established  by 
the  New  York  State  Legislature. 

The  Institute  of  Retail  Busi¬ 
ness  Management,  long  urged 
by  the  New  York  State  Council 
of  Retail  Merchants,  would  of¬ 
fer  courses  of  a  practical  char¬ 
acter  delivered  by  instruction 
selected  from  the  field  of  retail 
distribution.  Laboratory  ex¬ 
perience  and  practical  experi¬ 
ence  would  be  provided  wher¬ 
ever  possible.  ’The  Institute,  if 
and  when  established,  will  offer 
full-  and  part-time  courses,  tui¬ 
tion-free  for  residents  of  the 
state. 


RALPH  VARNUM 
Newly  Appointed 
DIRECTOR  OF 
RESEARCH  AND 
PROMOTION 
WICHITA 
EAGLE 


A  new  Wichita  Eatle  “customer 
service”  is  the  experience  of  Mr. 
Vamum  .  .  .  retail  selling,  spe¬ 
cialty  selling,  campaign  planning 
as  an  airency  executive,  mer¬ 
chandising:  foUow-thru  as  a 
media  executive,  years  of  sales 
research. 


The  Judgment  resulting  from  this 
practical  experience  is  available 
to  advertisers  who  wish  to  ap¬ 
praise  the  Wichita  Market.  And 
this  Judgment  is  guided  by  the 
basic  Eagle  policy  of  fostering 
sound  advertising  procedure. 


J01rl)Ua  (ffogU 

MORNINO  EVtNING  SUNLAY 
WICHITA.  KANSAS 


The  problem  of  the  Ij 
Qitkk-Sprouthig  Potatoli 

TEXAS  POSED  IT  .  .  .  | 

YONKERS  SOLVED  IT!  | 

Maine  digs  its  potatoes  in  Auiv  j 
October  is  potato-planting  time 
Texas.  But  it  takes  more  than  iv| 
months  for  potatoes  to  sprout.  11  m 
to  make  them  sprout  st)oner?  Tn  ,4 
took  their  problem  to  the 
Thompson  Institute  for  Plant 
search  in  Yonkers.  And,  as  usual,  t'j 
Institute  came  up  with  an  answet.  |] 
Quick-sprouting  potatoes  .  .  .  ^.  ji 
less  tomatoes  ...  a  fungus  that  .  .a 
up  garbage  .  .  .  another  that  ti.i.3 
airplane  plastics  to  mush  in  juntiS 
warfare  .  .  .  these  are  but  a  few 
the  varied  activities  which  I  ,  Ji 
brought  world-wide  fame  to  (i-lj 
Westchester  institution.  Yet  cach\i.  fl 
these  busy  top-tlight  .scientists  tinij 
time  for  Westchester's  Victory 
deners.  Come  Spring,  they  lay  .i  'jj 
their  microscopes  to  give  them  i!  n 
whole-hearted  guidance.  For  ti-.:.* 
years  the  Westchester 
have  been  privileged  to  publish  a® 
annual  series  of  garden  articles,  rr4* 
pared  by  this  eminent  group.  | 
Readers  of  the  Westchester 
papers,  grateful  for  this  and 
reader-services,  are  unusually  ra  ---* 
tive  to  your  advertising  message.  | 
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Some  of  America's  finest  products  era 
cashing  in  on  this  rich  market  by 
advertising  ini 


HERALD  STATESMAN,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
THE  DAILY  ARGUS,  Ml.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 
STANDARD  STAR,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 
REPORTER  DISPATCH,  White  Plains,  N.Y. 
THE  DAILY  ITEM,  Pert  Chester,  N.  Y. 

THE  DAILY  NEWS,  Tarrylown,  N.  Y, 
CITIZEN  REGISTER,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 

THE  DAILY  TIMES,  Momoroneck,  N.Y. 
EVENING  STAR  (offll.),  Peekskill,  N.Y. 


estchestel 
ewspapei| 

A  group  of  9  daily  ntu/spaptrs 
V'eslehtster  tommuuiiies.  Combintd  ems---  , 
89, >69— 83%  of  which  it  dolhmd  to 
tho  laU  a/itmooe  whtn  tht  woman  of  ***  ’ 

—  tho  homo  purthasies  agial — u  «*  *  -v 
mood  for  jour  salts  mtssagt.  $ 

Represented  Nationally  by  th* 

KELLY-SMITH  COMPA” 

New  York 


EDITOR  &  PURLISHIR  for  Jbm  23.  iHf 


THE  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 


When  Competition 

pr  a  Barrel  in  Inoi 


•  Not  NOW,  when  buyers  are  eagerly  seeking  your  merchandise,  but  later,  perhaps,  the  time  will  come 


the  time  when  you  will  need  all  the  pulling  power,  prestige  and  advertising  dominance  of  the  leading 


newspaper  in  this  market  to  motivate  your  sales. 


•  When  that  time  does  come  -when  competition  has  you  over  a  barrel— you  will  want  to 


know  more  about  The  Indianapolis  Radius— the  33  counties  in 


Central  Indiana  which  constitute  the  East  North 


Central’s  richest  market.  The  time  to  get  that 


information  is  NOW. 


y  •  Be  prepared  for  the  competitive  days  ahead, 

y 

/  Get  in  touch  with  any  Indianapolis  News  repre¬ 


sentative.  Learn  at  first  hand  how  The  News 


fits,  with  unquestionable  logic,  in  any  national 


advertising  program.  Learn  how  this  newspaper. 


and  only  this  newspaper,  with  the  fourth  largest 


advertising  volume  among  all  the  great  evening 


dailies  of  America,  can  give  you,  ALONE,  the 


coverage  and  the  prestige  to  do  the  selling  job. 


FIRST  in  daily  circulation 

FIRST  in  advertising  linage 

FIRST  in  the  Hearts  of  Hoosierdom 


OWNING  AND 
OPERATING 
RADIO  STATION 


Dan  a.  CARtOU,  no  East  42nd  Street,  N«w  York  17  •  J.  E.  LUTZ,  Tribufi*  Tow«r,  Chicago  1 1 

XITOR  ft  PUILISHIR  fmr  Jmm  a.  1f4S 


J.  F.  BREEZE,  Advnrtising  Diractor,  Indianapoiit  6 


Political  Story 
Develops  Into 
Fistic  Encounter 


Libel  Verdict 
For  $100^ 
Against  Bidder 


Printers'  Policy 

Washington,  June  20  —  Re¬ 
elected  president  oi  Columbia 
Typographical  Union  by  a  sub- 
stontial  majority,  Jesse  B.  Man- 
beck  has  laid  down  as  the 
policy  oi  the  printers  for  the 
next  year:  "Further  wage  in¬ 
creases  and  contract  improve¬ 
ments  ior  newspaper,  commer¬ 
cial  and  government  printers, 
either  within  or  without  WLB 
policy  rulings." 


After  a  17-day  trial,  a  Su¬ 
preme  Court  jury  of  four  women 
and  eight  men  in  New  York  City 
this  week  returned  a  judgment 
of  $100,000  against  Victor  F.  Rid- 
der,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
New  Yorker  Staats-Zeitung,  in  a 
libel  suit  brought  by  Dr.  Fried¬ 
rich  Wilhelm  Foerster,  former 
professor  at  the  University  of 
Munich. 

A  mimeographed  statement  al¬ 
legedly  issued  by  Mr.  Ridder  ArlrrtrtQrfc;  Lcrwr  Bang 
was  the  basis  for  the  action.  Dr.  "^Kansas 

Foerster  charging  the  publi.sher  Unsigned  Political  Ads 
with  “wick^ly  contriving”  to  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  June  18— 
create  the  belief  that  he  was  state  Attorney  General  Guy  E. 
dishonest  in  the  practice  of  his  Williams  last  week  handed  down 
profession.  T^e  jury  returned  an  opinion  outlining  stringent 
a  veroict  for  the  full  amount  of  regulations  governing  political 

advertisements  in  new.spapers  or 

The  Ridder  pamphlet,  it  was  periodicals  under  provision  of  a 
contended,  was  issued  in  reply  law  which  went  into  effect 
to  a  pamphlet.  “Would  You  Sign  June  7. 

This  Letter?”  of  which  Dr.  Under  the  new  measure,  he 
Foerster  and  Theodore  H.  Tetens  said,  political  advertisements 
were  the  authors,  with  an  iptro-  placed  oy  anonymous  groups  or 
duction  by  Quentin  Reynolds  individuals  are  not  permissible 
and  Rex  Stout.  In  it,  Mr.  Ridder  and  those  placed  by  specific 
was  described  as  a  leader  of  a  groups  or  committees  should  be 
pan-German  movement  in  the  sign^  by  three  principal  officers. 
U.  S.  He  filed  complaints  of  In  d^ermining  when  such 
criminal  libel  against  the  au-  signatures  are  “bona  fide,”  Wil- 
thors  and  Stout  but  later  with-  liams  expressed  the  opinion  that 
drew  them.  the  newspaper  would  be  gov- 

Mr.  Ridder  also  filed  a  coun-  erned  by  rules  generally  applied 
ter-claim  of  $250,000  to  the  authorship  of  articles. 
Foerster  suit,  but  withdrew  that) 
when  trial  was  started.  Foer 
ster’s  lawyer  introduced  in  evi 
dence  several  articles  from  Rid- 
der’s  paper  to  support  the  plain- 


Circulation  com¬ 
parisons  in  Wash¬ 
ington  are  not  so 
much  comparisons 
as  contrasts,  in 
which  the  Times- 
Herald  and  its 


three  competitors 
are,  respectively, 
tens  of  thousands, 
scores  of  thou¬ 
sands,  and  more 
than  100,000  cop¬ 
ies  apart. 


Home  of 


LYDIA  E.  PINKHAM 
MEDICINE  CO. 


tiff’s  contention  that  the  pub¬ 
lisher  was  active  in  the  pan- 
German  movement.  The  attor¬ 
ney  told  the  jury  the  real  issue 
was:  When  Dr.  Foerster  charged 
Ridder  was  head  of  the  pan- 
Germanic  conspiracy  in  the  U.  S., 
he  was  telling  the  truth;  or  was 
Ridder,  when  he  called  Foerster 
a  liar? 

Justice  Ferdinand  Pecora  de¬ 
nied  the  motion  of  Mr.  Ridder’s 
attorney  to  set  aside  the  ver¬ 
dict  as  contrary  to  the  weight 


Editor  and  Publiihtr 


Exhibit  to  Travel 

St.  Louis,  June  20 — The  Post- 
Dispatch  photomural  exhibit  of 
German  concentration  camp  at¬ 
rocities  which  closes  here  Sat¬ 
urday  will  be  shown  at  the  Lib¬ 
rary  of  Congress  in  WaiJiington 
beginning  June  30,  under  joint 
sponsorship  of  the  Post-Dispatch 
and  the  Washington  Star.  At¬ 
tendance  at  the  exhibit  here 
since  May  SO  had  reached  68,- 
881  persons  yesterday. 

■ 

S.  J.  Cohen  Named 

WASHmoTOK,  June  20— Samuel 
J.  Cohen,  merchandising  con¬ 
sultant  for  the  Saturday  Eve¬ 
ning  Post,  has  been  appoiiited  to 
head  the  retail  section  of  the 
Treasury’s  War  Finance  Divi¬ 
sion.  He  succeeds  Edward  Puite, 
Jr.  who  he  returned  to  private 


WASHINGTON.  D.  C, 


Trading  area  population  over  300,000 
Weekly  payroll  more  than  $5,000,000 


228,497 

197,583 

162,247 

101,039 


as  of  March  31,  19i5 


Na/iomal  Representativst 
GEO.  A.  McDEVlTT  CO. 


THE  ONLY  A.B.C.  NEWSPAPER  IN  LYNN 

Represented  by  SMALL,  BREWER  ond  KENT,  Inc. 

CHICAGO  •  NEW  YORK  •  BOSTON  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  LOS  ANGELES 


IQJTOI^  ferJaae 


the  ancient  symbol  of  the  shears”.  .  .  the 

cross-leg’d  colonial  taylor  snipt  broadcloth  breeches,  huff  jackets 
and  jerkins . . .  girded  stout  squire  and  likely  lad  against  winter’s 
sharpness  . . .  dizened  the  body  not  in  dun  worsteds  alone  hut 

in  dignity  and  distinction. 

The  modern  newspaper  editor  is  a  tailor  of  thought,  fashions 
informative  fact  into  habiliments  for  the  head — cuts  the  significant 
from  the  passing  fabric  of  time  .  .  .  seams  today  with  yesterdays  and 
tomorrows  .  .  .  weaves  the  bright  thread  of  perception  into  the 
pattern  of  public  topics  .  .  .  clothes  the  mind  in  able  accoutrements, 
garb’d  against  gossip  and  rumor«  full  cloaked  in  currency. 

In  Philadelph  ia.  The  Inquirer  bedecks  500,000  bigwigs  and  gentry 
with  a  daily  greatcoat  of  world-gatheringi,  spun  in  style,  honest  in 
weave  and  web — its  commercial  wearin^j  worth  attested  by  sundry 
accounts  of  substance  in  the  linage  letter.  To  sew  up  custom  of 
q\iality,  thread  your  needle  with  The  Inquirer! 


%  ^Inquirer 


"The  sign  of  the  Hand 
and  Shears”. . .  circa  1830, 
based  on  data  secured  by 
Atwater  Kent  Museum 


and  to  present  a  case  in  defense  7 /^cckTkh 1 1  <:  Drrnie^lc 
of  these  freedoms.  /ObepiiU:> 

Proposal  for  an  international  T/<^7iii3C  Prrrtor 

society  of  editors  to  meet  regu-  v  UiUtfJj  ni:3 
larly  to  discuss  problems  and  How  the  newspaper  broker  re¬ 
trends  affecting  freedom  of  corded  the  price  in  his  books  we 
communication  and  free  access  don’t  know  but  when  a  Califor- 
O  n  •  n  A  r-j-*  o  j  -i  T  i  u  information.  nia  broker  asked  Josephus 

By  Bncm  Penton<  Editor.  Sydney  Daily  Telegrapn  ANPA  anticipates  that  the  Daniels,  president  and  publisher 

conference  would  last  about  a  of  the  Raletph  (N.  C. )  Newt  & 
culties  and  pave  the  way  to  month  and  during  this  time  Observer  the  selling  price  of  his 
broadening  of  representation  at  delegates  would  be  given  an  op-  newspaper,  Daniels  quoted  his 
later  discussions.  portunity  to  see  Australia  and  answer  to  a  similar  query  during 

ANPA  hopes  the  delegates  to  visit  nearly  all  battlefronts.  World  War  I;  "The  amount  that 
may  be  able  to  visit  Australia  To  complete  arrangements  for  Secretary  McAdoo  had  received 
toward  the  end  of  1945  or  early  the  conference  and  to  carry  in-  for  issue  of  all  the  bonds  to  con- 
in  1946  but  leaves  the  date  to  vitations  to  delegates,  ANPA  duct  the  war,  plus  the  value  of 
be  fixed  to  suit  the  convenience  has  empowered  the  writer  to  my  wife  and  four  sons.” 
of  its  guests.  It  suggests  draft-  act  on  its  behalf.  ANPA  (Aus-  He  added,  as  quoted  in  the 
ing  of  a  final  agenda  for  the  tralian  Newspaper  Proprietors  Ventura  (Cal.)  Star-Free  Preu: 
conference  should  be  confined  Association)  will  arrange  all  "Replying  to  your  letter  of 
to  a  special  committee  ap-  transport.  March  24th,  I  would  state  that 

pointed  by  the  delegates.  ■  ^  the  same  proposition  holds  good, 

Proposals  lor  Agenda  Mciy  NeWSpiint  Use  except  that  you  would  have  to 

As  basis  of  the  agenda,  ANPA  ODIJ  707  Tona 

outs  forward  the  followine  iOnS  that  Mr.  Morgenthau  has  re- 

^ints  and  oroposes  that  lead*  Apparent  total  consumption  of  reiv^  ^r  bonds  to  carry  ra 
ini?  renresentatives  of  British  newsprint  by  U.  S.  daily  news-  World  War  II,  plus  the  added 
American  and  Dominion  press  PaPfrs  in  May  was  205,797  tons,  value  of  my  nine  grandchildren, 
should  contribute  papers  on  “je  basis  of  figures  received  "May  I  say  to  you  that  the 
thenj.  by  the  American  Newspaper  News  &  Observer  is  not  prop- 

Draft  of  a  declaration  of  Publishers  Association  from  422  erty.  It  is  a  trust  and  is  not  for 
newspapers’  post-war  position.  publishers.  sale  at  any  time,  to  anybody,  for 

What  is  the  function  of  a  free  compares  with  a  any  pr^e  and  I  have  put  it  in 

press  in  a  free  society?  May,  1944.  consumption  of  197.-  my  will  that  the  paper  is  never 

How  are  conditions  of  free-  tons,  and  260,827  tons  in  to  be  regarded  as  property,  but 

dom  to  be  established  where  May,  1941.  Consumption  in  to  carry  on  a  trust  for  all  the 
they  have  been  compromised?  April.  1945,  was  203.234  tons.  people  of  the  state.” 

Future  of  government  con-  ,  Apparent  total  consumption  ■ 

trols  and  law  prohibiting  free  f®*’  was  283,857  HichardsOM  Named 

reporting  and  comment  devel-  Washington,  June  18— The 

op^  during  the  war.  _  production  Board  has  an- 

Development  of  propaganda  JttOSe  Named  for  Pyle  nounced  the  appointment  of 
^  an  instrument  of  administra-  a  horticulturist  in  Newark.  Grant  Richardson,  Erie,  Pa.,  as 
tion  and  ite  potential  danger  to  y.  has  given  the  name  “Ernie  director  of  its  paper  division. 
*ree  reporting  and  comment.  Pyle”  to  a  new  hybrid  tea  rose.  He  succeeds  Walter  H.  Wilcox. 


Plans  for  Australia 
Conference  Outlined 


SYDNEY,  Australia,  June  15 

(By  radio) — The  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors’ 
pledge  of  support  to  the  pro¬ 
posal  of  a  conference  of  news¬ 
paper  men  in  Australia  on  world 
press  freedom  coincides  with 
the  decision  of  the  Australian 
Newspaper  Proprietors  Associa¬ 
tion  to  sponsor  a  meeting  of 
representatives  of  the  whole 
English-speaking  press. 

The  ANPA  decision  follows  a 
propo.sal  put  forward  by  the 
Sydney  Daily  Telegraph  which 
last  year  sent  the  writer  to 
America,  England  and  Canada 
to  sound  out  reactions  of  leading 
newspaper  men  to  a  plan  for 
informal  discussions  on  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  newspapers  and  their 
freedom  to  report  and  comment. 

’The  writer  visited  the  U.S.  and 
contacted  50  newspaper  men 
who  responded  enthusiastically 
to  his  proposal  for  an  English- 
speaking  conference  as  a  pre¬ 
liminary  to  a  world  conference. 

Subsequently.  I  went  to  Canada 
and  the  British  Isles  where  the 
idea  also  was  well  received. 

On  my  return  to  Australia,  the 
Daily  Telegraph  submitted  a 
plan  to  the  ANPA,  representing 
the  entire  metropolitan  Aus¬ 
tralian  press,  and  a  conference 
of  ANPA  this  month  decided  to 
send  me  back  over  the  same 
ground  to  convene  a  conference 
of  50  delegates  early  in  1946  in 
Australia. 

Purpose  Is  Stated 

’The  ANPA  resolution  de¬ 
clared:  “Believing  that  news¬ 
papers.  to  maintain  their  status 
in  the  postwar  world,  must 
clearly  define  the  basis  on 
which  they  hope  to  keep  free-  news  within  their  frontiers, 
dom  to  report  and  comment.  To  what  extent  does  owner- 
and  must  frankly  declare  the  ship  or  control  of  channels  of 
public  service  and  responsibili-  communication  prevent  estab- 
ties  they  are  prepared  to  accept  lishment  of  a  free  press? 
as  beneficiaries  of  historic  mili-  How  can  a  free  press  of  the 
tary  victory  over  the  enemies  world  organize  a  united  front 
of  freedom.  ANPA  proposes  to  in  defense  of  freedom  to  report 
hold  in  Australia  a  conference  and  comment? 
on  the  highest  plane  of  news-  A  proposal  for  a  world  press 
paper  representation.”  secretariat  to  act  as  a  clearing 

ANPA  hopes  the  conference  house  of  information  on  gov- 
in  Australia  will  produce  a  ernmental  tendencies  toward 
declaration  of  these  minimum  suppression  of  press  freedoms 
requirements. 

“Many  British  -  American 
newspaper  leaders  have  encour¬ 
aged  ANPA  to  proceed  with 
this  plan.  It  proposes  therefore 
to  hold  a  conference  in  Aus¬ 
tralia  toward  the  end  of  this 
year  or  early  in  1946.  It  will 
issue  invitations  to  50  delegates 
from  Britain,  the  U.S.,  Canada. 

South  Africa.  New  Zealand  and 
Australia  and  hopes  this  meet¬ 
ing  of  English-speaking  news¬ 
paper  men  will  be  a  starting 
point  for  a  wider  exchange  of 
views.  To  extend  the  scope  of  the 
first  conference  to  include  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  other  than  Eng¬ 
lish  -  speaking  nations  might 
cause  needless  difficulties  and 
delays.  Australian  publishers 
hope  the  delegates,  when  they 
meet  in  Australia,  may  suggest  a 


battle  creek 

^  Population— 47,953 

31/2  miles  of  Downtown 


A  study  of 
Battle  Creek 
reveals  an 
unusual  set 
of  facts  .  •  • 
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Tell  the  people  who  tell  the  world 


\A^hen  Bill  Barker  sits  down  to  o  Board  meeting,  he  dominates  the 


discussion,  not  by  virtue  of  o  loud  voice,  but  because  of  that  acuity 


of  mind  and  soundness  of  judgment  that  made  him  president. 


Bill  Barker  not  only  thinks  for  himself.  He  thinks  for  a  lot  of  other 


people,  too.  He  is  typical  of  the  significant  people  who  regularly 


read  Newsweek  —  prefer  its  clear-cut  reporting  and  news 


interpretation. 


If  your  advertising  problem  is  to  sell  an  idea,  whether  it's  a  plastic 


or  a  personal  plane,  sell  it  first  ta  the  Bill  Barkers  of  America. 


Not  only  do  they  themselves  constitute  a  solid  high  income  market 


but  they  start  the  trend  of  acceptance  that  leads  new  products 


to  volume  distribution. 


>iV. 


.0^ 


IN  INDUSTRY... 

Leadership  — 

Readership 


NEW  YORK  •  BOSTON  •  OEYEIAND  •  PHILADELPHIA  •  DETROIT  •  CHICAGO 


ANGELES 


New  Bedford 
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experienced  in  (ulld  convention  DAnrteVlvrmirf 
Uctid  and  debate.  JTIJIlXiay  IV  WU.i*vl 

Instead  of  dividinf  the  dele*  tx _ 

Vates  into  committees,  the  en*  irOpOr  OCUyClye 
tire  group  will  meet  as  a  com*  «  .  i  tt«  i 

SSiSeS  At  Record  High 

and  Wednesday  to  dlsouss  re*  PHnjU)CiJHiA,  June  1»*-Dl- 
ports  and  policies.  Each  dele*  rected  by  ,9®]'®^.  ?•  “****'• 
gate  will  have  one  vote  in  com*  while  TOlladelphia  newspa^ 
mittee,  but  when  the  group  man  and  politidl  ^‘‘cr  tor 
meets  as  a  convention  on  Tnurs-  years  on  the  old  Nwtn  Ameri- 
day,  each  delegate  will  cast  his  con,  the  State  of  Pennsylwnls 
local's  full  quota  of  votes.  through  vol^^r  committees 

The  opening  event  will  be  a  has  collected  335,985  tons  of 
cocktail  party  Sunday  after*  waste  paper  in  the  first  five 
noon,  with  B.  H.  Bidder,  pub*  months  of  this  year,  an  average 
llsher,  and  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch  of  67.8  pounds  per  capita.  The 
and  Woneer  Press  as  hosts,  in  figure  sets  a  record  in  the  state 
the  Dispatch  building  audi*  for  a  period  of  that 
torium.  Monday  will  be  devoted  Completing  his  compilation  of 
to  credentials  sessions  and  the  reports  of  county  salvage  chair- 

annuid  dinner  in  Hotel  St.  Paul,  men  for  May,  Baker  said  that  de- 

On  TuaKlay,  Governor  Edward  spite  the  let*down  of  volunteers 

Thye  of  Minnesota  will  welcome  after  V*E  Day,  curtailed  actlvi- 

the  convention.  ties  of  school  children  owing  to 

Officers  are  scheduled  to  be 

nominated  at  the  Thursday  ses*  the  Memorial  Day 

Sion,  and  the  convention  will  holiday,  the  states  collwtioM 

continue  through  Friday  for  any  dropped  only  4,383  toi«  from  the 

additional  business.  Evening  record  collectioM  of  April, 
sessions  will  be  devoted  to  the  Pennsyl^nias  newspaper 
finance  committee's  reports,  publishers  magnifl- 

Pr^s^nt  surnlus  of  the  ANG  is  c®nt  support  to  the  waste  paper 

S“°rS^ve”or^wT“th“  '"‘rough-the  years  the  New  rS^^lmatriy  $M,000  but  ex-  salvage  campaign,  as  well  as  to 

Guild  Reoortar  and^ffie  Jfetn  penditures  have  been  running  all  other  salvage  efforts,  said 

VnrV  ^  "  point  of  the  leftist  elements  and  considerably  beyond  income  Baker.  '  No  amount  of  praise  is 

Yorfc  Guil^ap^.  U  ukely  McManus  will  have  from  dues  and  the  New  York  too  great.” 

Grafton  Mentioned  support  from  several  other  units,  guild  has  expressed  opposition  Baker  pointed  out  that  lead- 

If  McManus  and  his  allies  de*  He  has  been  in  the  convention  to  any  proposal  to  boost  per  Ing  Pennsylvania’s  dailies  are 

cide  it’s  time  to  make  a  fight  for  city  for  the  last  week  laying  the  capita  levies.  It  wants  any  in*  not  only  contributing  a  large 

the  top  office  in  the  guild,  the  groundwork  for  the  battle  and  crease  in  revenue  to  come  from  amount  of  space  in  advertising 

name  of  Samuel  Grafton,  New  trying  to  gain  some  agreement  special  assessments,  thereby  and  news  columns  to  the  salvage 

York  Pott  columnist  who  hails  on  issues  in  closed  sessions  of  making  that  an  issue  against  the  programs,  but  publishers  are 

from  Philadelphia,  may  be  tossed  the  Executive  Board.  present  administration,  in  the  serving  on  salvage  committees 

into  the  ring  against  Murray.  A  Success  of  the  New  York  guild  event  of  an  election  contest.  in  their  home  cities  and  towns, 

guild  leader  from  Toledo  offered  in  its  10-year  struggle  to  gain 

Grafton  as  a  “probable  candi*  city-wide  bargaining— publishers 

date”  during  discussions  at  a  of  six  New  York  City  news- 

Mid-west  guild  conference  in  papers  will  participate  in  joint 

Chicago  last  weekend.  New  contract  negotiations  in  the  fall 

York  leaders'  -aaid  they  hadn’t  — and  in  compiling  a  comprehen- 

approached  Grafton  yet  to  learn  sive  job  survey  will  be  a  point 

if  he  would  be  receptive.  Graf*  in  the  McManus  argument  for 

ton  told  Editor  fc  PuBLismoi  he  adoption  of  new  ANG  policies, 

has  agreed  to  “talk  it  over  with  In  its  wage  demands,  the  New 

some  of  the  boys,”  but  at  the  York  guild  goes  further  than  the 


Guild  Delegates  Await 
‘Battle  of  St.  Paul’ 


EXCLUSIVE  COVERAGE 


For  South  Carolina's  Great  Central  Market 

(349,735  Trading  Zone  Populationj^j^jg^ 

In  SHch  Principal 
Municipalitlas  As: 

torenca  .  16,054 

umter  .  15,874 

Irangaburg  .  10,521 

lawbarry  . 7,510 

larlington  .  6,236 

!amclan  .  5,747 

tarion  .  5,746 


If  in  this  series  of  advertisements  reference  is  often  “  * 

.  .  m*p  sb»uit  tot  lys- 

made  to  Toledo’s  advantages  of  location,  it  is  be-  intakt 

cause  this  is  a  matter  of  supreme  importance.  When,  tbroogh  alt  of  tbt 

for  instance,  the  growing  city  looked  for  a  greater  steps  to  tbe  trmnk  line 

and  better  supply  of  water,  for  home  use,  for  fire  termhems  on  tbe  west 

protection,  and  for  the  important  requirements  of  ^  river. 

industry,  the  answer  was  found  at  its  own  front  door, 

in  Lake  Erie.  The  Toledo  Lake  Erie  Water  Supply 

System  now  provides  abundantly  for  every  use.  The 

relatively  soft  and  pure  Lake  water  is  further  softened 

and  purified  by  an  elaborate  system  which  represents 

the  most  advanced  thought  in  engineering  and  in 

construction.  .  Envisioning  the  needs  of  a  city  of 

twice  the  present  size,  the  system  is  obviously  pre- 

pared  to  take  care  of  all  requirements  of  the  greater 

industrial  Toledo  of  tomorrow. 


"Only  a  great  market  can  support  a  great 
newspaper."  Toledo  is  conscious  of  the 
physical  advantages  which  Toledo  en¬ 
joys — advantages  which  have  contributed 
to  the  development  of  a  strong  and  stable 
city.  From  its  establishment  more  than  a 
century  ago.  The  Blade  has  endeavored 
to  serve  well  the  needs  of  the  community. 
Its  reward  has  been  in  the  continued  con¬ 
fidence  and  loyalty  of  its  readers.  The 
Blade  today  reaches  all  Toledo,  with  un¬ 
usual  coverage  of  the  rich  surrounding 
area  which  contributes  substantially  to 
the  prosperity  and  stability  of  the  whole 
Toledo  market. 


TOLEDO  BLADE 


Om«  o/  Americm*m  Gr«mi  JVmmapmperm 

RapmmMd  by  Paul  Block  and  Aaaodataa 


NEWSPAPERS  ARE  ALWAYS  THE  BEST  ADVERTISING  MEDIUM 


'Black  Cat' 

Sets  Up  Shop 
In  Hitler's  Town 


ing  plant  as  one  of  the  leadii 
Nazis  in  northern  Austria  ai 
when  this  ihild-looking  ge 
strolled  into  the  newspao 
office  one  day  looking  for  t 
hat,  or  maybe  his  old  Na 
swastika,  the  Black  Cat  bo] 
inunediately  pounced  on  him. 

The  Black  Cat  is  still  und^ 
the  management  of  Sgt.  Josq 
Lepo,  ot  Powhatan  Point,  C 
editor,  and  Cpl.  Martin  Abran 
son  of  Brooklyn,  associate  ed 
tor.  Staff  photographer  ^ 
Daryl  Hopkins  is  still  in  tli 
game  and  a  photographic  sho 
in  Regensburg  is  being  used  t 
engrave  his  pictures. 

The  mechanical  staff  is  all 
Austrian  but  Abramson’s  Gei 
man — flavored  with  a  coarj 
Brooklyn  accent — has  helped. 

Lepo  and  Hopkins  (from  th 
Marysville  (Cal.)  Appeal-Den 
ocrat)  are  the  small-town  new 
paper  representatives  in  th 
Black  Cat  Division’s  PR( 
group.  Capt.  Daly  (Time  maj 
azine),  assistant  PRO,  Lt.  Pai 
A.  Deegan  (Journal- Americas 
and  Abramson  (PM)  r^resen 
the  New  York  fraternity. 

■ 

Settlement  Made 

Chicago,  June  18 — Executor 
of  the  estate  of  the  late  Co 
Frank  Knox,  former  publishe 
of  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  hav 
made  a  voluntary  settlement  o 
$243,000  with  his  three  sister; 
The  sisters,  under  terms  of  th 
will,  would  have  shared  in  th 
estate,  more  than  $2,000,000 
only  in  event  of  the  death  of  th 
widow,  Mrs.  Annie  Knox. 


T_m1-  There  was  continuing  evidence 

jaCK  inompson  daily  that  the  war  was  about 
m  ■  n  *  over,  but  no  official  word  was 

i  n©S  l5@ina  a  forthcoming  until  after  sur- 

,  ,  ^  ,  render  had  been  signed  at 

Civilian  Again  ^-li^tliarly  enough,  as  we  ap- 

Cricago,  June  18 — A  war  cor-  ^  ■ .  /  ,  .  - 

respondent  home  from  the  front  as  correspondents,  became  just  bustling  town 
is  in  somewhat  the  same  frame  ’’  fv.„ 

of  mind  as  a 
still 

mindful  of  the 
battles  he  has 
fought  yet 
eager  to  re-ad* 
just  himself  to 
the  civilian  way 
of  life, 

Thompson  Chi- 
Tribune 


proaehed  the  end  of  the  war,  we.  It’s  a  long  haul  from  the 

.  "  "  .  '  : _  "  ’--  ’I  „  '  1  of  (Coleman  in 

a  little  more  cautious  ind  were  the  center  of  the  Texas  plains 
not  quite  as  eager  to  take  to  the  equally  bustling  Austrian 
chances  at  the  front,”  said  stadt  of  Braunau  hard  on  the 
Thompson.  “We  hated  to  admit  picturesque  Inn  River,  but  the 
it,  but  we  all  were  thinking  it  13tfa  Armored  Division’s  Black 
would  be  a  shame  to  become  a  Cat  has  negotiated  the  route 

casualty  with  the  war  practlc-  with  all  of  its  journalistic  pe- 

ally  over.  This  same  feeling  pre-  culiarities  happily  intact, 
vailed  to  some  extent  among  the  It  was  no  smooth  ride,  this 
troops,  although  they  didn’t  have  6,000-mile  odyssey,  and  there 
an  opportunity  to  make  a  choice  were  any  number  of  sub  scares, 
of  where  they  wanted  to  go  to  pitfalls,  road-blocks  and  bomb 
and  had  to  keep  on  fighting  craters  (not  to  mention  a  large 
until  the  end.”  share  of  88,  mortar,  and  artillery 

'Ihompson,  who  was  with  the  shells)  popping  up  along  fhe 
First  Army  when  it  met  the  sea  lanes  and  mo>tor  highways. 
Russians  on  the  Elbe  River,  told  But  the  “Cat”  made  it  without 
of  meeting  some  of  their  war  casualties,  and  although  the 
correspondents.  feline  has  skinnied  itself  down 

“They  were  eager  to  swap  ex-  from  eight  pages  to  four,  she’s 
periences  as  correspondents,  tell-  still  quite  lusty, 
ing  us  of  their  difficulties  in  get-  Braunau  is  Hitler’s  birthplace 
ting  news  di.spatches  back  from  town.  When  Combat  Command 
the  front.  They  were  friendly  “A”  of  the  Black  Cat  Division 
and  well  informed,  but  showed  a  captured  Simbach,  across  the 
marked  reserve  when  we  asked  Inn  from  the  Fuehrer’s  birth- 
questions  concerning  their  po-  place,  the  Yanks  sent  an  ulti- 
litical  and  economic  system.  We  matum  to  the  Braunau  corn- 
talked  to  them  through  an  inter-  mander.  Black  Cat  artillery 
preter  who  was  with  Tass,  the  was  alerted  for  a  12  o’clock 
Russian  news  agency.  When  po-  bombardment.  At  three  min- 
litical  questions  were  asked,  the  utes  before  the  hour,  the  Brau- 
Red  Star  writers  turned  to  their  nau  chief  of  police  rowed  across 
companion  from  'Pass  to  give  us  the  river  to  announce  that  his 
the  answers.”  ’  city  was  open. 

Thompson  expressed  the  opin-  Eyes  on  Presses 

ion  that  many  of  the  U.  S.  war  _  .  a  ■ 

correspondents  should  make  or™  DivLfon  pu^fic  relations 

staff  no  end  because  they  al¬ 
ready  had  their  eyes  on  the 
Braunau  printing  plant.  So  they 
follo^ved  the  troops  across  the 
Inn,  liberated  presses  and  hung 
up  their  steel  helmets  and  car¬ 
bines  in  a  conunodious  news¬ 
paper  office. 

The  windup  of  hostilities  has 
enabled  the  Black  Catters  to 
return  to  their  regular  weekly 
schedule  and  they  have  just 
rolled  a  special  one-year  anni¬ 
versary  issue  out. 

A  large  portion  of  the  head¬ 
line  t^e  in  the  plant  was  not 
in  evidence  but  a  Czech  slave 
laborer  led  the  Yanks  to  an  air 
raid  shelter  in  Uttendorf,  where 
the  type  had  been  hidden. 

This  same  Czech  described  | 
the  former  owner  of  the  print-  i 


cago 

correspondent 
and  chairman  of 
the  First  Army  Thompson 
press  camp,  who 
recently  returned  from  Europe. 

In  “Jack  the  Beaver’s”  case, 
however,  the  bearded  corre¬ 
spondent  is  not  resigned  to  slip¬ 
ping  back  Into  civilian  routine. 

He  is  home  on  leave  and  may 
either  return  to  occupied  Ger¬ 
many,  or  push  on  to  the  Pa¬ 
cific.  Meanwhile,  he  is  trying 
to  get  accustomed  to  home  front 
living. 

Jack  has  been  covering  the 
war  ev«:  since  the  start  of  the 
North  African  campaign  and  he 
is  the  only  correspondent  wito 
First  Army  who  has  made  two 
combat  jumps  with  parachute 
troops.  His  first  jump  was  en 
an  airfield  in  Tunisia  with  Col. 

Edson  Raff’s  paratroopers.  The 
second  leap  was  in  Sicily  when 
he  came  down  in  an  olive  or¬ 
chard,  sustaining  in  the  process 
a  twisted  knee  and  broken  rib, 
for  which  he  received  the  Pur¬ 
ple  Heart. 

D-Doy  Stands  Out 

’Thompson  said  the  Normandy  gone,  will  be  able  to  give  a 
beachhead  landings  on  D-Day  understanding  account  of 

still  stand  out  in  his  mind  as  the  events  to  follow, 
high  point  of  his  adventures  as  m 

a  war  writer.  “But  the  experi-  Philinnine  Award 
ences  most  dear  to  our  hearts  j^niuppme  Awara 

was  the  ‘private  war’  we  fought  To  PieWl  Men 
in  Tunisia.”  he  recalled  with  „  ...  , 

a  smile.  “We  learned  war  re-  „  Radio  coi^unications  men  of 
porting  there,  just  as  our  sol-  now  serving  in 

diers  learned  fighting.  And  like  have  been 

all  soldiers  our  flr?t  campaign 
causes  the  most  nostalgia  when 

we  look  back  over  the  war.”  H*®”’  civilians. 

Jack  said  the  correspondents  have  the  status  ^  war  corre- 
who  went  through  the  Tunisian  spondents  and  the  rank  of 
campaign  never  tired  of  swap-  "^^9”  and  lieutenant  Lionels, 
ping  stories  about  their  experi- 

ences  there,  even  after  going  Press  Wreless 

through  the  landings  in  Sicily,  PhihPPine  manager;  E.  F. 
Italy  and  France.  Branch,  radiotelegraphist;  For- 

When  the  German  break-  if 

through  came  last  December,  radiotelegaphist, 

Thompson  recalls,  he,  Hal  Boyle  C.  E.  Ford;  G.  R.  Luckey;  W.  K. 
of  Associated  Press  and  Jack  Finlaw,  and 

Bekien.  formerly  wi^  Life  Lamb,  radio  engineer. 


pipe  tiU 


J.  J.  McCntcheon 
Advprtislnr  Manaser 
Germantown  Courier 


“We’ve  been  piping  to  you 
every  week  through  the  col¬ 
umns  of  Editor  &  Publishi*. 
We’re  not  going  to  pipe  down 
till  you  dance. 


“Remember,  the  piper  muit 
always  be  paid;  but  what  you 
pay  is  peanuts  compared  to 
the  return  you’ll  get  throiuth 
the  Germantown  Courier. 
We’re  going  to  keep  on  oiir 
ing  till  you  dance. 

“We  publish  three  papers,  the 
Germantown  Courier,  th* 
Main  Line  Times  and  the  Up 
per  Darby  News.  Together 
they  giye  you  over  160.0M 
readers.  NOTE  :  —  Bargtir 
rates  when  you  buy  all  three.' 


Philadelphia  Suburban 
Newspapers,  Inc. 
Ardmore,  Pe. 

Phone  Greenwood  6060 
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PICTUMS 

cfHu  UTMO^^MALUE 


Acme  Newspictures  welcomes 
this  fine  letter  from  John  W. 
Potter,  editor  of  one  of  Americo's 
most  progressive  newspapers. 

Acme  Newspictures  has  a  type 
of  telephoto  service  for  news¬ 
papers  of  every  size  .  .  .  large, 
small  or  medium.  We  are  proud 
to  number  among  our  telephoto 
clients  the  important  newspa¬ 
pers  and  circulation  leaders  in 
every  group. 


IIDITOR  ft  PUILISHIR  fw  Jm*  Si.  1f48 


■  ■  »  ■  mate  newspaperman  and  the 

OT  ^Oll T  Sun  iB  not  a  legitimate  newspa- 

pgj.  jt  |g  part  of  an  alien  and 
I  M  radical  conspiracy  against  our 

ITF  IT  republican  form  of  government. 

“  y  It  is  subsidized  by  the  govern¬ 

ment  to  the  extent  that  its  losses, 
the  world.  Under  less  favorable  running  into  millions  of  dollars 
circumstances,  new  publications  a  year,  are  deducted  from  the 
are  killed  before  they  are  born,  owner’s  income  tax.” 
or  strangled  in  infancy.”  In  his  recently-published  book, 

Mr.  Field  termed  the  member-  "Freedom  Is  More  Than  a 
ship  by-laws  “the  heart  of  the  Word,”  Field  referred  to  the 
AP  monopoly,”  saying  they  lower  court’s  decision  in  the 
amounted  to  "the  blackball  light  of  McCormick’s  previous 
method  and  the  hen’s  teeth  statement,  adding:  ”It  got  jus- 
method  of  keeping  new  members  tice,  in  my  definition  of  justice, 
out.”  He  charged  the  election  but  McCormick  and  I  frequently 
provision  “as  deliberately  disagree  on  that  definition.  ” 
framed  to  produce  monopoly.”  ■ 

’The  by-law  provision  in  re-  Summer  Capital  Plan 
gard  to  admission  of  new  mem-  Washington,  June  21 — Press 
been  held  to  be  headquarters  for  coverage  of 
illegal,  r^uir^  applicants  seek-  president  Truman’s  Kansas  City- 
mg  nwmbership  in  the  same  city  independence  visit  will  be  es- 
and  field  occupied  by  an  AP  tablished  at  the  Muhlback  Hotel, 
member  to  secure  approval  of  a  Each  newspaper,  network  and 
majority  of  the  membership  and  picture  service  has  been  limited 
to  pay  the  AP  a  sum  equal  to  to  one  representative. 

10%  of  the  total  regular  assess¬ 
ments  received  from  members 
in  the  same  field  and  city  since 
October  1,  1900. 

This  by-law  was  adopted  by 
the  AP  at  its  1942  annual  meet¬ 
ing  as  a  substitute  for  a  previous 
by-law  requiring  an  applicant  to 
obtain  an  afiirmative  vote  of 
80%  of  the  membership  to  se- 


IVASHVILLE 


Post-war  projects  definitely  planned  for  Nashville  include  (2,000i' 
000  municipal  auditorium;  $2,400^000  addition  to  public  wsia 
system:  $2,500,000  electtie  service  expansion;  $10,000,000 
Stewart’s  Ferry  dam  and  power  project;  new  federal-aid  airfieUi 
and  expansion  of  municipal  airport;  $8,000,000  of  improvemcili 
in  business  district;  new  buildings  for  colleges  and  universitte 
hospitals  and  rhnrehea;  new  bus  terminal;  four  new  theatrw; 
state  World  War  11  memorial  building;  new  federal  building;  ssf 
development  of  major  thoroughfares.  Tliis  post-war  market  will 
be  covered,  as  now,  by  Nashville’s  two  great  newspapers. 

Nashville  Oty  Zone  Population . 257,7tt 

Nashville  Market  Population . 920,841 


ONCE  IN  A  LIFETIME  an  opportunity  like  this 
comes  along;  chance  to  get  in  on  the  ground  floor 
with  a  35-yearKdd,  aggressive  business  paper  in  a 
basic  iodusay;  foe  our  long-pull  program  we  need 
a  good  newspaper  man,  experienced  in  editing, 
rewrite;  with  administrative  ability  and  a  strong 
ambition  to  go  places  in  the  promising  years 
ahead. 

We  want  a  good  man  and  will  pay  accordingly. 
Midwest  location.  Wire  or  write  Box  1344,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


^ENING  MORNING  SUNDAY 

.  NEWSTAMa  MINTINC  COtPOtATION.  AQiNT  . 
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SAVE  PAPER 


Press  impression  trouble  not  only  wastes  good  paper  and  ink  —  it  wastes 
time  and  labor  .  .  .  makes  life  miserable  for  the  pressman. 

VULCAN  Newspaper  Press  Blankets  help  prevent  pressroom  snarls  and 
delays  and  insure  a  cleaner  printing  job. 

VULCAN  research  has  given  these  finer  press  blankets  the  right  com¬ 
bination  of  physical  charaaeristics  that  pressmen  look  for.  This  means 
proper  degree  of  resilience  .  .  .  freedom  from  bolstering,  stretching,  and 
ghosting  ....  resistance  to  surface  abrasions  .  .  .  long  life  in  continuous 
service.  .  x,.  w.  .. 

Stocks  are  availabie.  ■  Order  early  to  allow  for  delivery  time. 


PHOTCXIRAPHY 


Cameramen  Launch 
National  Organization 


By  Jack  Price 

FORMATION  of  a  national  or¬ 
ganization  of  press  photogra¬ 
phers,  the  National  Press  Pho¬ 
tographers  Association,  has  at 
last  become  a  reality.  Through 
the  driving  force  of  Burt  Wil¬ 
liams.  staff  photographer  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph,  cov¬ 
ering  many  months  of  arduous 
labor,  the  first  meeting  of  a 
group  of  news  cameramen  from 
various  cities  took  place  at  At¬ 
lantic  City  during  the  Headlin¬ 
ers’  annual  gathering  last  week¬ 
end. 

The  following  news  camera¬ 
men  attended  the  meeting  and 
each  became  a  charter  member 
of  the  newly-formed  organiza¬ 
tion;  Burt  Williams;  Joe  Costa, 
New  York  Daily  News;  William 
Eckenberg,  New  York  Times; 
William  Finn,  president  of  the 
N.  Y.  Press  Photographers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  New  York  Joumal- 
American;  Jules  Schick,  Phila¬ 
delphia  AP  bureau;  Charles  J. 
Mack,  News  of  the  Day,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.;  Andrew  J.  Mat, 
Harris  &  Ewing,  Washington; 
William  Yocum,  Philadelphia 
Bulletin;  Cnarles  Newman,  pres¬ 
ident,  Philadelphia  Press  Pho¬ 
tographers  Association.  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin;  Russell  Hamm, 
Chicago  Tribune;  Clarence  Finn, 
president.  Boston  Press  Photog¬ 
raphers  Association.  Boston 
Post;  Louis  Teton.  Boston  Rec¬ 
ord;  Morris  Ostroff,  Boston  Rec¬ 
ord;  Art  Fetterman,  Boston 
Sportslight;  Irvin  Forbes.  Los 
Angeles  Examiner;  Harry  Saltz- 
man,  Philadelphia  Record; 
Frank  B.  Johnston,  Philadelphia 
Inquirer;  Ralph  Willets,  Miami 
Daily  News;  A.  Aubrey  Bodine. 
Baltimore  Sun. 

Nawarael  Men  Included 

Each  charter  member  depos¬ 
ited  $6  with  the  temporary  treas¬ 
urer  as  payment  of  a  year's  dues, 
a  sum  which  has  been  fixed  by 
the  organizing  committee.  Mem¬ 
bership  in  the  national  organiza¬ 
tion  is  open  to  all  legitimate 
news  cameramen  and  newsreel 
photographers.  Any  member  of 
a  recognized  local  organization 
of  news  photographers  is  auto¬ 
matically  eligible  and  will  not 
be  required  to  pay  an  initiation 
fee  of  $2  if  he  joins  before  Jan. 
1,  1946. 

Several  committees  were  ap¬ 
pointed  for  the  organizing  of 
membership  and  the  framing  of 
a  constitution.  The  membership 
committee  consists  of  14  mem¬ 
bers  headed  by  Burt  Williams. 
The  committee  for  framing  the 
constitution  is  headed  by  Joe 
Costa.  Williants  has  also  been 
elected  temporary  chairman  of 
the  NPPA;  Andy  May,  tempo¬ 
rary  public  relations  officer,  and 
Charles  Mack,  temporary  treas¬ 
urer.  Officers  will  be  elected 
later. 

A  concentrated  drive  for  mem¬ 
bership  will  begin  when  the  con¬ 


stitution  has  been  framed  and  ' 
accepted.  A  campaign  will  be 
conducted  to  enlist  all  eligible 
news  cameramen,  with  a  view 
to  including  photographers  on 
small  dailies  as  well  as  those 
from  the  larger  cities. 

The  stated  purpose  of  the  new 
organization  is  to  promote  a  bet¬ 
ter  understanding  of  the  press 
photographer,  to  gain  greater 
recognition  for  him  in  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  eyes,  to  elevate  his  profes¬ 
sionally,  to  create  a  greater  fra¬ 
ternal  spirit,  and  to  increase  his 
prestige. 

Some  of  those  at  the  first 
meeting  of  the  NPPA  attended 
as  official  representatives  of  their 
local  organizations  while  others 
were  there  either  as  observers 
for  their  associations  or  as  in¬ 
dividuals. 

A  request  will  be  made  to  the 
various  local  organizations  for 
contributions  to  an  operating 
fund.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
New  York  Association,  the  sum 
of  $200  was  voted  as  its  share 
in  the  maintenance  of  the  na¬ 
tional  association.  Other  local 
associations  are  expected  to  fol¬ 
low  suit  with  appropriate  sums. 

Not  a  Labor  Group 

The  NPPA  will  definitely  not 
concern  itself  with  politics  or 
labor  matters,  this  writer  was 
told,  and  it  will  remain  free 
from  any  outside  influence.  All 
existing  local  associations  will 
retain  their  independent  status. 

Although  they  use  motion 
cameras  instead  of  still  boxes, 
newsreel  photographers  are  con¬ 
sidered  news  cameramen  by  the 
NPPA.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there 
are  several  existing  press  pho¬ 
tographers  associations  where 
both  movie  and  still  news  cam¬ 
eramen  are  members. 

Thus,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  news  photography  in 
this  country  a  national  associa¬ 
tion  has  gotten  under  way. 

As  soon  as  possible  after  the 
organization  gets  under  full 
steam,  many  suggested  plans 
may  be  executed.  It  has  been 
r^ommended  that  a  national 
picture  contest  be  held  annually, 
a  publication  be  started,  and  a 
national  exhibit  of  pictures  by 
members  be  circulated. 

At  is  present  stage  of  develop¬ 
ment,  the  National  Press  Photog¬ 
raphers  Association  seems  slated 
to  be  a  success  and  to  accom¬ 
plish  many  of  its  projects.  Its 
present  platform  has  potential 
benefits  for  all  news  photogra¬ 
phers.  We  wish  it  all  success. 

The  Mayor  Helps 
ANOTHER  “first”  was  accom¬ 
plished  last  week  in  New  York 
City  when  a  committee  of  the 
New  York  Press  Photographers 
Association,  headed  by  Joe 
Costa,  called  upon  Mayor  La- 
Guardia  and  won  concessions 


that  were  never  before  consid¬ 
ered.  Realizing  the  necessity  of 
special  provisions  for  the  cover¬ 
age  of  General  Eisenhower’s  re¬ 
ception,  the  cameramen  re¬ 
quested  that  the  city  build  spe¬ 
cial  platforms  for  them.  To  the 
surprise  of  all  the  photogra¬ 
phers,  the  Mayor  and  his  officials 
granted  the  request.  Five  pho¬ 
tographers’  stands  were  set  up 
along  the  route  of  the  parade. 
The  cost  of  the  stands  was  borne 
by  the  city.  It  appears  the  old 
days  of  “pushing  photogs 
around”  are  a  thing  of  the  past 
and  good  it  is. 

Personal 

GEORGE  SCHMIDT,  photo  as¬ 
signment  editor  of  the  New 
York  Daily  News,  and  veteran 
cameraman,  has  just  celebrated 
his  25th  anniversary  with  the 
paper.  Schmidt,  for  many  years 
a  photographer  on  the  Daily 
News  staff  succeeds  Major  Mar¬ 
tin  McEvilly.  .  .  .  Sam  Meyers, 
well-known  photographer  for 
the  AP  at  Philadelphia,  is  re¬ 
cuperating  in  that  city  from  a 
recent  operation.  .  .  .  Warren 
Winterbottom,  AP  cameraman 
now  in  the  Coast  Guard,  is  sta¬ 
tioned  at  Philadelphia  after  15 
month  of  combat  service  over- 


Caotures  Jao  Photos 
SGT.  IRA  ROSENBERG,  former 
New  York  Herald  Tribune 
photographer,  known  to  the 
Army  Signal  Corps  as  “First 
Wave  Rosie,”  was  led  recently 
by  his  nose  for  news  photo¬ 
graphs  to  a  Japanese  pictorial 
history  of  the  conquest  o^  the 
Philippines.  He  picked  up  a 
copy  of  the  book  while  poking 
around  debris  in  Manila  for 
souvenirs.  This  Week  magazine 
got  the  book  from  Dick  Cran- 
dell.  picture  editor  of  the  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune,  and  ran  a  two-page 
spread  in  its  last  issue.  It  will 
have  another  June  24. 


2  Pamphlets 
Contain  Views 
On  Nazi  Comps 

Thoughts  of  two  of  the  18 
newspaper  men  who  inspected 
Nazi  slave  labor  prison  camps  at 
the  invitation  of  General  Eisen¬ 
hower  have  been  put  into  pam¬ 
phlet  form. 

Leonard  K.  Nicholson,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  Orleans  (La.) 
States  and  Times-Picayune,  has 
prepared  a  “personal  diary”  in 
which  he  details  the  10,000-mile 
journey.  It  includes  reprints  of 
interviews  and  news  pictures. 

In  the  belief  that  America  is 
“too  soft-hearted,”  too  likely  to 
forget  the  horrors  perpetrated  by 
the  Nazis,  Mr.  Nicholson  has  ar¬ 
ranged  for  copies  of  the  diary  to 
be  given  to  discussion  groups. 

l^e  second  pamphlet  contains 
an  address  and  an  article  by  Mal¬ 
colm  W.  Bingay,  editorial  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free 
Press.  At  the  outset  he  states: 
“I  was  frankly  skeptical  about 
atrocity  charges. 

“We  found,  however,  that  these 
reports  were  not  propaganda. 
Rather  they  were  inadequate  in 
telling  the  full  horror.” 

In  conclusion,  he  states:  "The 
whole  world  is  beset  with  the 
philosophy  of  hate  made  mani¬ 
fest  by  Hitler.  Until  the  human 
race  can  recapture  the  age-old 
message  of  Isaiah  and  of  Christ, 
can  bring  back  a  faith  and  trust 
in  the  goodness  of  people;  until 
we  have  recaptured  that,  this  civ¬ 
ilization  of  ours  is  crumbling. . .” 


In  1943 

MAINE’S  LEADER 


Scholarship  Fund  Given 

The  M.  L.  Annenberg  Founda  ! 
tion,  named  for  the  late  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
gave  the  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  $50,000  this  week  to  estab¬ 
lish  four  scholarships.  The  gift 
was  presented  by  Walter  H. ' 
Annenberg,  editor  and  publisher  j 
of  the  Inquirer. 

nROOFS  OF 

Jrogress. 

ABC  City  Zona  Population  I 

1940  .  34,274 

1945  .  54,127 

(l-tr.  2S.  Pub.  Stmt.) 

Water  ^ 

Meters  ^"1 

(1940)  .  6.141  I 

(1944)  .  7.770  I 
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O  A  Tbl  ■  1  O  A  great  picture-making 

Says  Ace  Fhotograpner  Sarra  “ 


VALENTINO  SARRA,  top-rank 
photographer  with  studios  in  New 
York,  Hollywood  and  Chicago, 
advises  ambitious  amateur  photogra¬ 
phers  to  remember  that  the  profes¬ 
sional  succeeds  only  by  carrying  out 
definite  assignments  from  clients.  “So 
test  yourself  on  various  assignments,” 
he  adds.  “Try  to  show  ‘Two  Young¬ 
sters  Quarreling.’  Or  pretend  you’ve 
been  told  to  make  a  picture  that 
means  ‘Sunlight.’  Be  self-critical. 
Clients  are  exacting  critics.” 

Follows  Client’s  Wishes 

Sarra  takes  pictures  which  tell  a 
simple,  honest  story  with  no  trickery. 
He  says,  “When  a  photograph  looks 
too  much  like  a  photograph  it  is  no 
good.”  Notwithstanding  his  pride  in 
the  airt  of  photography,  he  usually 
does  exactly  what  his  client  wants. 
If  Chase  &  Sanborn  tell  him  to  photo¬ 
graph  a  cup  of  coffee  in  such  and 
such  a  way,  he  follows  these  direc¬ 
tions  on  his  first  pictures,  then  later 
tries  to  add  to  the  original  concep¬ 


tion.  “After  all,”  says  Sarra,  “Chase 
&  Sanborn  have  worked  on  thousands 
of  pictures  of  coffee  cups.  They  know 
more  about  it  than  I  do.” 

Pictured  FortI  Line 

Sarra  at  16  came  here  from  Italy 
with  a  diploma  from  a  photographic 
salon  in  Milan.  He  wanted  a  job  in 
Henry  Ford’s  Detroit  plant-a  job  he 
never  landed.  He  did,  however, 
photograph  Mr.  Ford’s  entire  line  of 
automobiles  just  before  the  war. 

After  working  in  Pennsylvania  coal 
mines  for  a  few  months,  he  began 
helping  Lee  Redmond  in  his  Detroit 
Studio.  There  Sarra  did  portrait 
work,  specializing  in  children’s  pho¬ 
tographs.  “I’m  still  pretty  good  with 
youngsters,”  he  says.  In  the  mid- 
nineteen  twenties  he  came  to  New 
York,  worked  for  White  Studios  who 
did  theatrical  photography. 

Fed  Up  With  Nudes 

Sarra’s  first  assignment  with  nudes 
was  a  remarkable  experience.  He 


photographed  50  or  60  Earl  Carroll 
beauties  (individually!)  in  a  single 
day,  each  of  the  lovelies  wearing  an 
ounce  or  less  of  cheesecloth.  “I  got 
so  fed  up  with  nudes  that  I’ve  hardly 
taken  another  since  then,”  Sarra 
claims  dejectedly. 

One  day  Edward  Steichen  saw  a 
Sarra  picture  in  a  New  York  Camera 
Club  salon.  Steichen  caught  the  flash 
of  genius,  got  in  touch  with  a  friend 
in  one  of  New  York’s  biggest  studios 
who  instantly  hired  Sarra.  Today 
Sarra  is  on  his  own;  there  are  Sarra 
studios  in  three  big  cities  and  the 
Sarra  gross  income  hits  a  very  at¬ 
tractive  six-figure  level. 

Except  for  one  of  the  smallest 
models,  Sarra  has  every  GRAPHIC 
and  GRAFLEX  Prize-Winning  Cam¬ 
era  which  we  make  and  he  uses  them 
all.  His  final  word  of  advice  is  that 
the  3  ¥4  X  4  ¥4  Speed  GRAPHIC  is 
the  best  camera  the  amateur  can  use. 

GRAFLEX,  Inc. 

formerly  FoLMBa  Gbaflex  Corpobation 

Rochester  8,  N.  Y. 
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N.  J.  Papers 
Still  Tied  Up 
By  Walkout 


Collier's  Story 


Ex-Reportei  Tells 
Of  Guerilla  Days 

San  Francisco,  June  18 — How 
he  escaped  capture  by  the  Japs 
after  the  fall  of  Corregidor,  and 
became  a  leader 
in  a  Filipino 
guerilla  army 
that  carried  on 
a  small-s  i  z  e  d  S 

war  against  B 

Japan  through-  EBK™  n 
out  the  period  T '1 

o  f  occupation, 
has  been  told  in 
the  San  Fran- 

_ _ _ _ —  .  cisco  Chronicle. 

departments  of  the  Times,  call-  by  Chandler  HMkmHHI 
ing  attention  to  the  rumor  and  Thomas,  a  for- 
quoting  the  following  paragraph  mer  reporter  on  Thomos 
from  a  letter  he  has  written  the  paper,  now  a 
to  one  of  the  editors  of  Col-  major  in  the  Army  Air  Forces, 
lier’s:  Thomas’  story,  filled  with 

“Via  my  grapevine  I  have  dramatic  detail,  was  run  in  three 
heard  that  Herb  A*ury,  via  his  installments  under  his  by-line  as 
grapevine,  trapped  a  prediction  told  to  Stanton  Delaplane, 
that  the  Times  and  Sun  ‘may  Chronicle  staff  writer  and  a 
merge.’  I  am  afraid  Herb  ran  Pulitzer  prize  winner, 
afoul  of  some  ’braindoggllng.’  ’Thomas  joined  ^e  Air  Forces 
There’s  an  old  story  about  a  in  1940  and  sailed  a  second 
ham  actor  who  played  small  lieutenant  tor  the  Philippines  in 
parts  and  eventually  drifted  into  June  of  1941.  With  the  fall  of 
a  cast  with  Edwin  Booth.  He  the  Philippines,  he  was  listed  as 
got  mixed  up  in  his  lines  and  missing  in  action.  He  returned 
Booth,  sotto  voce,  rasped  at  to  San  Francisco  on  June  1. 
him,  ‘Come  on,  you  damn  fool.’  His  story,  one  of  the  most  un- 
‘ITie  confused  ham  responded,  usual  to  come  out  of  the  war, 
“That  ain’t  the  cue  McCullough  told  of  his  experiences  in  the 
gave  me.’  If  what  I  hear  about  jungle,  with  four  friends  who 
your  issue  of  June  30th  is  cor-  escaped  with  him  from  the  Japs; 
rect,  please  tell  Herb  that  the  the  formation  of  a  guerilla  band 
dope  about  a  merger  ain’t  the  on  Mindanao,  the  building  of  a 
right  cue.”  city  and  an  airfield. 


‘The  International  Division  of  _  * 

Radio  Corporation  of  America  is  I  g  yy  fOIia  wU© 
running  a  925-line  newspaper  ^ 

>  (N.  adverti.sement  throughout  the  Chicago.  June  20 — Richard  J. 
Cftv  world  using  the  opening  of  Finnegan.  Chicago  Times  editor 
'sick"  Paramount  Pictures’  screen  play  and  publisher,  today  denied  the 
were  “And  Now  Tomorrow”  to  fea-  Times  is  likely  to  merge  with 
ps  as  ture  its  many  post-war  prod-  Marshall  Field’s  Chicago  Sun,  as 
press  ucts.  hinted  in  the  June  30  issue  of 

Products  mentioned  in  the  ad  Collier’s  containing  an  article  by 
vork-  range  from  radios  and  radio  Herbert  A^ury  on  the  Chicago 
per-  phonographs  to  household  ap-  newspaper  situation. 

[lews-  pliances.  iwj  Finnegan  today  posted  a 

ough.  J.  Walter  Thompson  is  the  bulletin  board  statement  in  all 


apparently  been  devised.  Fur-  »  j  i  n  u* 

^er  attempts  last  Wednesday  by  End  OI  War  Brought 

Robert  K.  Bums  of  the  nioiualution  of  Pool 
Daily  Newspaper  Commission  to  i-hSSOIUUOn  OI  rool 


Major  Airlines  Ask  to  Serve 

ROCKFORD 

I'llSl  1^ 


c-. 


Second  Most 
Important 
Industrial  City 
in  Illinois" 

377,854  ..A.t 

ELY  II  MILLION  HIGHER 


A  shovelful  of  earth  ...  or  a  continent! 

A  bucketful  of  water  ...  or  an  ocean! 

The  transport  plane  travels  above  each  of  them 
with  equal  ease. 

Both  land  power  and  sea  power  are  important.  Now,  however, 
air  power  determines  their  effectiveness. 

This  is  just  as  true  for  industry,  trade  and  commerce 
as  it  is  for  war. 

The  United  States  must  expand  its 

air  transportation  prowess.  Otherwise,  we  cannot  compete 
m  business  or  combat  ag^essors. 


THE  NATIONAL  AND  INTERNATIONAL  ROUTE  OF  THE  FLAGSHIPS 


Hiram  Walker 
Ads  Detail  Jap 
War  Problems 

Cold  facts  and  figures  as  to 
why  the  war  with  Japan  is  far 
from  “in  the  bag”  are  being 
presented  in  an  extensive  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  sponsored 
by  Hiram  Walker  &  Sons,  Inc., 
Peoria,  Ill.,  as  part  of  a  nation¬ 
wide  educational  program  un¬ 
dertaken  by  American  business 
in  cooperation  with  the  U.  S. 
Army,  Navy.  Treasury  Depart- 
merrt  and  Office  of  War  Infor¬ 
mation. 

With  a  series  of  1,000-line 
messages  scheduled  for  inser¬ 
tion  in  100  dailies  throughout 
the  country,  the  Hiram  Walker 
ads  will  mark  the  first  national 
advertising  support  of  the  cam¬ 
paign.  Local  business  concerns 
in  many  areas  have  begun  to 

})lace  newspaper  ads  on  the  sub- 
eet  which  have  been  prepared 
by  the  War  Advertising  Council. 
Combo!  Over-confidence 
Seeking  to  dispel  any  feeling 
of  over-confidence  on  the  part 
of  the  public  which  developed 
since  V-E  Day  the  ads  will  re¬ 
port  on  the  natural  resources 
and  manpower  available  to  the 
Japs.  Copy  will  detail  authori¬ 
tative  information  on  reasons 
why  the  Pacific  war  could  be  a 
long  one. 

Elach  of  the  ads  will  carry,  as 
a  box  inset,  a  quotation  from 
such  top  figures  as  Admirals 
Halsey  and  Nimitz  and  Generals 
Stilwell,  Somervell  and  Holland 
M.  Smith.  The  appeals  will  call 
for  “the  best  we’ve  got”  to  beat 
Japan. 

As  Carleton  Healy,  vice- 
president  of  the  company,  ex¬ 
plains,  “We  are  convinced  that 
the  advertising  method  can  help 
explain  the  job  ahead  in  the 
Pacific  and  thus  encourage  con¬ 
tinued  home  front  support  of 
our  fighting  men.  In  describing 
what  the  Army  and  Navy  in¬ 
tend  to  do  to  bring  the  Pacific 
war  to  the  quickest  possible 
victorious  conclusion  our  gen¬ 
erals  and  admirals  assert  that 
the  enterprise  will  take  every¬ 
thing  we  can  throw  into  the 
fight.  That  is  why  Hiram  Walker 
has  undertaken  this  series  of 
advertisements  in  cooperation 
with  our  national  leaders.” 

The  company,  which  now 
manufactures  alcohol  for  muni¬ 
tions,  synthetic  rubber  and 
other  military  uses,  has  backed 
a  series  of  public  service  cam¬ 
paigns  since  the  start  of  the 
war,  a  notable  promotion  being 
one  on  behalf  of  V-mail. 

Sherman  K.  Ellis  &  Co.,  New 
York,  is  the  agency. 

T.  J.  O'Gora'  Launched 

PmLADEtPHiA.  June  18 — Named 
in  honor  of  a  member  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  sports  staff 
who  lost  his  life  in  a  Japanese 
submarine  attack  in  the  Indian 
Oroan  early  in  1944,  the  Liberty 
ship  Francis  J.  O’Gara  was 
launched  recently  at  Panama 
City,  Fla.  O'Gara,  who  was  32, 
Joined  the  War  Shipping  Admin¬ 
istration  in  January,  1944,  and 
met  his  death  while  enroute  to 
Bombay. 
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Walkar'a  Becrt-the-Jap  Ada 

Agency  Network  Makes 
Campaign  Awards 

The  National  Advertising 
Agency  Network  this  week  an¬ 
nounced  the  winners  of  its  12th 
annual  campaign  awards.  Henry 
J.  Kaufman  &  Associates,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  member  of  the 
n»work,  was  host  at  the  judg¬ 
ing. 

Of  the  200  campaigns  en¬ 
tered  under  22  classifications 
the  promotion  for  Hunt  Bros. 
Packing  Co.  of  San  Francisco, 
prepar^  by  Garfield  &  Guild 
Advertising,  San  Francisco,  was 
cited  as  the  best  national  news¬ 
paper  campaign. 

The  award  for  the  best  local 
newspaper  campaign  went  to 
Merrill  Kremer,  Inc.,  Memphis. 
Tenn.,  for  a  series  of  ads  for 
E.  H.  Crump  &  Co.  of  that  city. 

Winner  of  the  Merrill  Kremer 
Copy  Award  contest,  aLso  an¬ 
nounced  at  this  time,  is  John 
Gilbert  Craig,  of  the  John  Gil¬ 
bert  Craig  Agency.  Wilmington. 
Del.,  for  Everglaze.  Honorable 
mention  went  to  Howard  Peck. 
Hoffman  &  York.  Milwaukee. 
Wis..  for  Delta  Manufacturing 
Co.;  Polly  Cooper,  Merill  Kre¬ 
mer,  Inc.,  for  Ben.swanger  & 
Co.,  and  Harold  Keen,  The 
Purse  Co.,  Chattanooga.  Tenn., 
for  Dixie  Mercerizing. 

■ 

Ads  Help  Put  Over 
Big  Post-war  Project 

Dodge  City,  Kansas,  will  have 
a  $400,000  municipal  auditorium 
after  the  war.  thanks  in  no  small 
measure  to  the  efforts  of  the 
Dodge  City  Globe  and  its  adver¬ 
tising  department. 

The  new  auditorium,  approved 
last  week  by  a  2-to-l  vote  in  a 
city  referendum,  was  “Project 
No.  1”  in  the  newspaper’s  10- 
year  development  plan  for  the 
city  (E.  &  P.,  Apr.  14,  p.  50). 

Over  a  period  of  several  weeks 
before  the  voting,  the  Globe  car¬ 
ried  a  series  of  hortatory  ads. 
many  full-page,  some  sponsored 
by  business  men  and  civic 
groups.  The  unsponsored  ones 
were  financed,  according  to  E.  B. 
Trullinger,  Globe  advertising 
promotion  manager,  by  a  $25,000 
promotion  fund  raised  in  a  simi¬ 
lar  fashion. 

All  the  ads  promoting  the  au¬ 
ditorium  project  were  written 
by  Mr.  Trullinger, 


Public  Favors 
Advertising, 
Survey  Shows 

’The  public  is  favorably  dis¬ 
posed  toward  post-war  advertis¬ 
ing,  it  was  brought  out  in  the 
April,  1945,  Index  of  Public 
Opinion  conducted  by  the  Psy¬ 
chological  Corporation  of  New 
York  City  and  released  this 
week. 

When  asked  “After  the  war, 
do  you  think  that  the  country 
will  need  more  advertising  than 
before  the  war,  less,  or  about 
the  same?”  39%  of  5,000  inter¬ 
viewees  specified  “more  adver¬ 
tising,”  36%  “about  the  same” 
and  19%  “less.” 

Of  those  queried  53%  indi¬ 
cated  that  “you  get  more  for 
your  money  (quality  and/or 
quantity)  when  you  buy  from  a 
manufacturer  who  advertises.” 
However,  25%  were  of  the  op¬ 
posite  opinion  and  22%  said 
“don’t  know.” 

’The  study,  the  twelfth  in  a 
series  of  experimental  social 
surveys  begun  in  April,  1937, 
was  carried  on  between  April  1 
and  April  22  of  this  year.  The 
5,000  sample  covers  a  propor¬ 
tionate  number  of  all  income 
groups  in  130  towns  and  cities. 
All  replies  were  obtained 
through  personal  interviews. 

Two  questions  were  included 
in  the  survey  regarding  adver- 
tisinf*  awarene'!" 


preferences  in  four  major  prod¬ 
uct  fields.  One  was  worded 
“What  make  have  you  .seen  or 
heard  advertised  lately?”  and 
the  second,  “If  (the  product) 
were  on  sale  now,  which  make 
would  you  buy?” 

In  answer  to  the  first  question, 
applied  to  automobiles,  20.5% 
.said  Ford.  7.5%  Chrysler,  and 
4.6%  Chevrolet  and  Buick.  The 
automobiles  that  they  would 
purchase  now  if  possible  were 
Chevrolet,  Ford  and  Buick,  in  ; 
that  order. 

Bendix  was  mentioned  as  the  1 
most  advertised  washing  ma-  j 
chine,  by  18.2%,  and  also  as 
the  brand  the  most  interviewees  i 
would  buy  (22.6%  ).  Next  high¬ 
est  jvsis  Maytag  with  8.8%  notic¬ 
ing  its  advertising  and  6.8%  in-  j 
terested  in  purchasing. 

Philco  radio  rated  22.3%  in 
question  one.  General  Electric  i 
9.0%  and  Zenith  5.8%.  The  ■ 
three  top  radio  brands  to  be  i 
purchased  were  Philco,  RCA,  and  , 
General  Electric,  with  27.7%,  ' 
-0.2%  and  8.5%,  in  that  order. 

■  ; 

Golden  Gloves  for  GI's  ^ 

Chicago,  June  18 — Stors  and  ; 
Stripes  has  suggested  that  sol-  ■ 
dier-boxers  in  the  Pacific  theater  j 
of  war  conduct  a  tournament  a 
and  send  a  team  to  fight  against  ! 
the  winners  of  the  Chicago  J 
Golden  Gloves  tournament  next 
year.  Arch  Ward,  Chicago  Trib- 
U7ie  sports  editor,  disclosed  in  a  a 
talk  here  recently  before  the  I 


TJuKUoitv  Cb’’^  of  Chicago. 


Here's  a  study  of  a  newspaper  9iving  com¬ 
plete  coverage  in  one  of  the  prime  markets  of 
America — Troy.  N.  Y. 

Supply  of  copies  will  be  limited.  You  will 
want  one.  Reserve  your  copy  today! 


i  ^ 

»»  AMO  S«IH  AVI  1»0»  N  r  '  *  VtOli  AOvltItliMO  MAMAut 


■  DITOR  ft  PUBLISHIft  for  Jaae  23.  194S 


o|  tke  ^InAt 
Six-!Dcu^  Stodiiji  oj; 
yi^uzApopcn-  d^eadtinq. 
WM  (Etc 
(RdleoAed!  Soon. 


EPUEHAUf  TRAliERS 


Three  tears  ago  Edgar  B.  Flint,  Vice-Presi- 
. dent  of  the  Howard  Flint  Ink  Company, 
challenged  their  hauling  costs.  As  a  result,  he 
replaced  trucks  carrying  1,000  gallons  of  ink  for  newspapers  with 
Fruehauf  Trailers  hauling  1,500  gallons. 

Now  he  has  challenged  their  costs  again!  Result  .  .  .  this  new 
3,000-gallon  unit  operates  out  of  Houston  on  a  300-mile  circuit! 
CHALLINOI  YOUl  HAULING  COSTSI 
The  more  unusual  your  job.  In  the  face  of  today’s  in- 
the  more  likely  that  Fruehauf  creasing  cost  of  doing  business, 
“Engineered  Transportation”  every  possible  saving  is  vital, 
can  cut  your  costs.  That’s  why  Possibly  you.  like  others,  could 
Fruehauf  Trailers  are  now  used  profit  by  modernized  hauling 
at  Flint  Ink  Company’s  main  equipment  ...  or  by  a  “shuttle” 
plant  in  Detroit  and  the  seven  system  of  operation  in  which, 
branch  plants  serving  news-  simultaneotisly,  one  truck  can 
papers  all  over  America.  handle  as  many  as  three  Trailers. 

_  ,  .  ,  11  one  being  loaded,  one  in  transit 

Contrast  this  modern  method  and  one  being  unloaded  .  .  . 
jf  hauling  and  unloading  in  .  economy  in  continuous 

with  the  old  system  which  em-  transportation, 
ployed  55-gallon  drums.  The 

ink  would  adhere,  causing  up  to  ”  hy  not  write  us  today  to 
5%  waste.  The  emptv  drums  nave  a  Fruehauf  man  call  on 
veighed  80  to  100  pounds...  had  Your  problem  doubtless 

to  be  hauled  back  and  cleaned,  requires  the  specialized  knowl- 
,  _  ,  ,  1  .  1  .  ®oge  he  can  bring  you  on  how  to 

In  the  Fruehaufs,  the  ink  is  save  on  hauling  costs, 

kept  warm  by  exhaust  heat.  It 

,  .  «  I  .  WorWf  lorgpi#  BuiU^rt  of  7rvdk*7raiWf 

s  unloaded  by  a  rotary  pump  ewiruAn*  tbahkb 
,  \  XT  FRUEHAUF  TRAILER  COMPANY,  DETROIT 

It  80  gallons  per  minute.  No  s«v... . c»<m 


Operators  who  haul  mammoth  rolls  of 
newsprint  stock  to  the  presses  likewise 
chollenge  costs.  They,  too,  hove  leorned 
the  advantages  of  the  "Trailer-method". 


nuac  IS  UKi  a  no»st\ 


KNSm  GITS  YOUl  iOt  DOtai 

If  you  aren*t  using  truck  transportation, 
have  you  ever  challenged  your  shipping 
costs  and  over-all  efflciency  with  the  job 
that  professional  haulers  can  do  for  yf>n? 


HffiORTATlOli 


Mercer  Adds 
'3(y  to  44  Years' 
Baseball  Writing 

After  44  years  as  a  sports 
writer,  the  last  niiarter-century 
on  the  New  York  Journal- Amer¬ 
ican.  James  Sidney  Mercer.  65. 
died  June  19  in  his  New  York 
City  home  hist  a  day  after  he 
had  declined  the  chairmanship 
of  the  New  York  Chapter.  Base¬ 
ball  Writers  Association  of  Amer¬ 
ica. 

A  charter  member  and  1940 
president  of  that  association,  he 
had  made  his  byline  “By  Sid 
Mercer,”  noted  throughout  the 
{(ports  world,  esnecially  for  au¬ 
thoritative  coverage  of  baseball. 
Quietly  dignified  and  beloved  by 
colleagues  and  stars  of  the  base¬ 
ball  craft  and  boxing,  Sid  Mercer 
had  been  honored,  as  had  only 
one  other  fellow-writer,  the  late 
Bill  Hanna  of  the  Herald  Trib¬ 
une.  bv  the  award  of  the  New 
York  baseball  writers’  plaque 
for  meritorious  service  to  base¬ 
ball. 

Mercer  covered  sports  in  New 
York  for  40  years.  He  ioined 
the  Globe  in  February  1905  on 
Yankee  owner  Frank  Farrell’s 
recommendation  to  Walter  ^t. 
Denis,  now  on  the  Twentieth 
Century  Sporting  Club’s  pub¬ 
licity  staff.  On  space  rates  he 
made  up  lo  $140  a  week  and  St. 
Denis  quickly  promoted  him  to 
the  less  phenomenal  pay  of  $40 
on  a  regular  staff  job.  He  stayed 
with  the  Globe  until  1920. 

Mercer  was  among  the  persons 
named  as  a  possible  successor 
to  Judge  Landis  as  baseball 
czar  this  year.  His  practical  con¬ 
nection  with  the  game  dates 
back  to  an  early  bid  from  the 
Springfield  Club  in  the  Missouri 
Valley  League  and  a  later  two- 
year  stint  as  secretary  to  the 
newly  organized  St.  Louis 
Browns,  whose  membership  fur¬ 
nished  him  with  this  earliest 
“scoop.” 

Humorous  and  fair  in  his  com¬ 
ment,  he  occasionally  indulged 
in  long  controversies,  two  of 
which  stirred  up  considerable 
sporting  dust,  but  eventually 
ended  in  friendship.  He  feuded 
with  Clark  Griffith,  then  Yankee 
manager,  and  transferred  to  cov¬ 
erage  of  the  Giants.  I^ter  an 
interview  he  had  with  J(4in  J. 
McGraw,  manager  of  the  Giants, 
got  McGraw  in  a  hot  spot  with 
the  National  League  president. 
After  McGraw  repudiated  the 
interview.  Mercer  refused  to 
travel  with  the  Giants  for  four 
years. 

Born  in  Champaign  County, 
m.,  Mercer  got  his  first  newspa¬ 
per  experience  at  the  age  of  14 
when  he  went  broke  in  St.  Louis 
and  got  a  job  on  the  old  Republic 
until  he  earned  enough  to  get 
home.  After  two  years  of  col¬ 
lege  he  was  back  again  with  the 
Republic  in  1901  as  a  $10-a-week 
police  reporter.  ’The  illness  of 
a  sports  writer  gave  him  the 
chance  to  cover  the  Cardinals 
and  he  became  a  regular  base 
ball  writer  until  his  jaunt  with 
the  Browns.  Returning  to  St. 
Louis,  he  worked  for  the  Post- 
Dispatch  until  he  went  to  New 
York. 
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JOHN  WALTER  CODY  RICE. 

52.  assistant  general  manager 
of  the  Saskatoon  (Sask.)  Star- 
Phoenix,  died  June  18  after  a 
lengthy  illness.  A  veteran  of 
World  War  I,  he  entered  the 
new'naner  advertising  field,  with 
the  Vancouver  (B.  C.  1  Sun  and 
later  moved  to  the  Winnipen 
fn/Tori  i  Toiprirnm.  He  ioined  the 
staff  of  the  Winnivea  Free  Frexs 
in  1923  and  returned  west  from 
their  Toronto  office  in  1934  as 
advertising  manager  of  the  Star- 
Phoenix.  After  serving  in  the 
same  capacity  on  the  Rea'vn 
( Sask. )  Leader-Post  and  Sas¬ 
katchewan  Farmer,  he  rejoined 
the  Star-Phoenix  last  year. 

Wn.LiAM  (Fuzzy)  Pfarr.  41. 
who  two  months  ago  resigned  as 
assistant  citv  editor  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Sun-Teleo^nnh .  died  .Tune 
15.  He  had  earner  worked  for 
the  Johnstown  (Pa.)  Democrat 
and  the  old  Pittsburgh  Post  and 
Press. 

P’ORARn  B.  Mead.  69.  secre¬ 
tary  and  treasurer  of  the  Davton 
( O. )  Everflng  News  Publishing 
Co.  and  Snringfield  Newspapers. 
Inc.  and  Miami  Broadcasting  Co., 
died  June  15.  He  had  worked 
since  1896  for  the  Cleveland 
Press,  Sandusky  (O.)  Register. 
Detroit  News  and  Bay  City 
(Mich).  Times 

William  F.  Fellmeth.  50.  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  New 
Jersey  Bowler  and  former  sports 
reporter  for  the  Newark  Sunday 
Call  and  Morning  Ledger,  died 
June  18  in  Summit.  N.  J. 

S.  Walter  Rogers.  79.  business 
manager  of  the  Gardner  ( Mass. ) 
News  for  38  years  and  former 
road  circulation  manager  for  the 
Boston  Herald,  died  June  19. 

William  A.  Curley.  Jr..  47. 
former  assistant  city  editor  of 
the  Chicago  American  and  son 
of  the  executive  editor  of  the 
New  York  Journal- American. 
died  June  14  in  Hines,  Ill. 

H.  Perry  Lewis,  59,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer  sports  writer  from 
1909  to  his  retirement  last  Jan¬ 
uary,  died  June  16  after  a  lin¬ 
gering  illness.  He  started  his 
newspaper  career  with  Frank 
Munsey’s  old  Evening  Times  and 
later  moved  over  to  the  Public 
Ledger. 

William  G.  Chapman,  68,  for¬ 


merly  western  business  manager 
of  the  old  New  York  Commer¬ 
cial,  died  June  11  in  Chicago. 
Chapman  established  the  Inter¬ 
national  Press  Bureau  in  Chi¬ 
cago  in  1903  and  was  its  proprie¬ 
tor  for  more  than  40  years. 

Rufus  S.  Nix,  54,  retired  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  Bir¬ 
mingham  Post,  died  June  13  in 
Birmingham.  Nix  was  at  one 
time  circulation  manager  of  the 
old  Birmingham  Ledger  and 
later  held  the  same  position  with 
the  Post  for  nearly  20  years. 

Robert  Douglas  Leasure,  77. 
an  employe  of  the  Hamilton 
( Ont. )  Spectator  for  35  years 
prior  to  his  retirement  in  1936. 
died  in  Hamilton  this  week.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  last  years  with  the 
paper  he  was  circulation  man¬ 
ager. 

Raymond  Robert  Stephens.  60, 
San  Francisco  newspaper  man 
under  Fremont  Older  on  the  old 
San  Francisco  Call,  died  June  9. 

Robin  O.  King,  58,  newspaper 
man  and  deputy  chief  of  the 
Raleigh,  N.  C.,  AP  bureau  for 
many  years,  traveling  represen¬ 
tative  of  King  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate.  correspondent  in  Raleigh 
for  INS.  and  member  of  the  New 
York  foreign  desks  of  the  New 
York  Times  and  Chicago  Daily 
News,  died  June  16  in  Raleigh. 

Mrs.  Celya  Cendow,  49.  so¬ 
ciety  columnist  for  the  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Oklahoman  and 
Times,  died  June  4.  For  eight 
years  she  had  written  under  the 
byline  “Miss  Pickwick.” 

Prank  L.  Lawson,  69,  former 
owner  of  the  Dublin  (Ga. )  Cou¬ 
rier-Herald,  died  June  13.  He 
had  been  head  of  the  Capitol 
News  Service  in  Atlanta  tor 
about  10  years,  retiring  two 
years  ago  because  of  ill  health. 

Howard  Perry  Lewis,  59. 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  sports 
writer  prior  to  his  retirement 
early  this  year,  died  June  16.  He 
once  wrote  also  for  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Times  and  the  Public 
Ledger 

Died  in  Service 

FIRST  LT.  KENNETH  H. 

Boush,  former  press  operator 
on  the  Poughkeepsie  New 
Yorker,  was  killed  in  action  on 
Okinawa  May  6,  serving  with 
the  307th  Infantry's  77th  divi¬ 
sion.  Previously  wounded  on 
le  Shima,  he  had  entered  the 
armed  forces  Sept.  18.  194L _ 


New  industries  are  beinf  added,  month  by 
month,  to  this  area's  70*plant  location, 
bringinff  new  workers,  new  payrolls,  new 
purchasing  power  and  population.  But  the 
reassuring  data  concerns  the  100%  recon* 
version  to  peace-time  production. 

For  example  Jamestown  has  been  looked 
to  by  the  nation  as  a  leading  furniture  cen¬ 
ter,  for  many  years.  And  it  is  one  of 
America's  largest  industries.  It  has  Just 
been  announced  that  3,000  additional  high¬ 
ly-paid  workers  will  be  needed  in  this  field. 

Jamestown  (the  only  daily  paper  here) 
23,335,  ABC  is  100%.  Post- Journal  covered. 
In  a  50,000  isolated,  compact  market. 
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I.  St.  G.  Bryan.  66,  ’ 

Dies  in  Richmond 

Richmond,  Va.,  June  17— 

J.  St.  George  Bryan,  66,  vice- 
president  and  director  of  Rich¬ 
mond  Newspapers,  Inc.,  and  a 
former  vice-president  of  the 
News  Leader  Company,  died 
at  a  Richmond  Hospital  June  14  1 
after  a  long  illness.  He  was  at  ; 
one  time  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  Times-Dispatch  Company.  i 

He  was  the  last  of  five  sons  i 
of  the  late  Joseph  Bryan,  who  1 
at  one  time  published  the  j 
Richmond  Times  and  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Leader,  now  the  Timet-  j 
Dispatch  and  the  News  Leader  ! 
One  of  the  sons  was  the  late  j 
John  Stewart  Bryan,  former  4 
president  of  Richmond  News-  j 
papers.  Inc.,  and  publisher  of  ; 
the  Times-Dispatch  and  News 
Leader. 

Jack  Miley,  N.  Y. 

Sports  Writer,  Dies 

One  day  before  taking  up 
his  new  rewrite  job  at  the 
American  Weekly,  Lt.  John  Bar¬ 
rett  Miley,  USNR,  46,  sports 
writer  successively  for  five  New 
York  City  newspapers,  died  June 
17  in  New  York  City.  A  veteran 
of  both  World  Wars,  he  was  on 
medical  leave  and  was  expecting 
discharge  from  the  Navy  Aug.  8. 

Starting  as  a  straight  news  re¬ 
porter  in  Milwaukee,  Miley 
shifted  to  sports  writing  and  be¬ 
came  well  known  in  the  field, 
writing  for  the  Baltimore  Amer¬ 
ican  and  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger  and  in  New  York  for  the 
Mirror.  Evening  Graphic,  Morn¬ 
ing  Telegraph,  Post  and  Daily 
News. 

His  widow  is  Norma  Abrams, 
member  of  the  Daily  News  staff. 


J.  E.  VAN  NESS 
Newly  Appointed 
NA'nONAL 
ADVERTISING 
DIRECTOR 
WICHITA 
EAGLE 

Mr.  Van  Ness,  during  U  yean 
as  a  retail  and  wholesale  groeery 
exeeutlTS,  learned  how  food  and 
grocery  store  produets  more  freai 
nutnufactnrer  to.  consumer.  As 
an  exeentiTo  for  a  metropoUtaa 
daily,  he  developed  proved  point- 
of-sale  merchandising  plans,  de¬ 
tailed  analysis  of  the  strength 
and  tone  of  a  market. 

The  Judgment  resulting  from  this 
practical  experience  is  avaiiahie 
to  advertisers  who  wish  to  ap- 
pratoo  the  Wichita  Market.  And 
this  Judgment  is  guided  by  the 
baste  Eagle  poliey  of  fostering 
sound  advertising  procedure. 


®jc  mirljila  (Suglf 

MORNING  ■  EVENING  -  SUNDAI 
WICHITA.  KANSAS 
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Million  S  will  be  needed  for  "Deferred  Maintenance" 


Today’s  mighty  war  loads  are  riding  on  founda¬ 
tions  like  that  pictured  .  .  .  "highways”  into 
which  the  railroads  have  put  more  than  4  billion 
dollars  for  improvements  since  the  last  war. 

But  wear  and  tear  on  roadway,  bridges,  locomo¬ 
tives,  cars  and  equipment  have  been  terrific.  And 
material  and  labor  for  needed  maintenance  are  not 
obtainable  now  beyond  the  minimum  necessary 
for  safe,  continued  operation.  As  a  result,  much 
work  that  should  be  done  has  had  to  be  deferred. 

Money  from  current  revenue  should  be  saved  to 
pay  for  the  needed  repairs  and  replacements  when 
material  and  labor  are  available.  But  the  tax  law 
forbids.  If  money  for  needed  repairs  cannot  be 
spent  as  it  is  earned  it  is  considered  "profit”  and 
JTOR  &  PUIUISHER  for  Jaw  23.  1945 _ 


practically  taxed  away.  But  it  isn’t  profit.  It  is 
the  lifeblood  of  the  railroads. 

To  tax  this  money  away,  simply  because  it  cannot 
be  spent  now  due  to  war  conditions,  threatens 
the  backbone  of  American  transportation. 

Congressional  amendment  of  the  tax  law  to  per¬ 
mit  this  money  to  be  put  aside  for  replacements 
would  mean  strong  postwar  railroads  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  jobs  for  returning  fighting  men. 

Pewnsyltamia  Railroad 

BUY  UNITED  STATES  WAR  BONDS  AND  STAMPS 


EDITOR 
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Ciono's  Diary 
Saved  by  Wife 
From  the  Nazis 

Chicago,  June  18 — How  Count 
Ciano's  diary  was  saved  by  his 
wife  from  falling  into  Nazi 
hands  and  eventually  was  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  was  disclosed  here  today 
in  a  dispatch  frmn  Berne,  with 
the  caning  installment  of  Mus¬ 
solini’s  son-in-law’s  diary  ap¬ 
pearing  this  week  in  more  than 
70  newspapers. 

The  diary,  with  its  sensational 
revelations  of  Axis  diplomacy, 
covers  the  period  from  Jan.  1. 
1939  until  Feb.  8,  1943,  with  a 
final  entry  Dec.  23,  shortly  be¬ 
fore  Ciano’s  execution.  It  was 
obtained  by  the  Daily  News  with 
exclusive  world-wide  newspa¬ 
per  and  magazine  publishing 
rights. 

According  to  the  Berne  dis¬ 
patch  from  a  News  correspon¬ 
dent.  Edda  Mussolini  Ciano,  ap¬ 
parently  “pregnant,”  smuggl^ 
the  diary  out  of  Verona  prison, 
later  wrote  Hitler  and  Mussolini 
that  she  had  the  diary  and 
warned  if  Ciano  were  murdered, 
it  would  be  published. 

“The  Gestapo  tried  at  all 
costs  to  get  the  Ciano  diary  and 
its  compromising  revelations.” 
the  dispatch  said.  “The  Nazis 
offered  100,000,000  gold  lire, 
payable  in  Switzerland,  for  it. 
They  even  tried  to  barter  the 
life  of  Ciano  against  his  precious 
documents,  but  the  diary  escaped 
them. 

“Twenty  hours  before  Ciano’s 
death,  a  strange  scene  occurred 
at  the  Swiss  frontier  village  of 
Novazzano,  in  Tessin.  Aided 
by  a  priest,  a  shabbily  dressed, 
black-veiled  old  woman  with 
immense  haggard  eyes,  had  en¬ 
tered  Switzerland  stating  her 
life  had  been  threatened  by  the 
Neo-Fascists.  She  readily  ad¬ 
mitted  her  identity — Edda  Ciano 
— the  aegeris  of  the  Axis  and 
the  most  noted  woman  of  mod¬ 
ern  Italian  history. 

“On  hearing  her  identity,  the 
gay  Tessin  lads  goggled.  For 
the  famous  countess,  old  and 
disheveled  as  she  appeared,  was 
obviously  pregnant. 

"Edda  Ciano  was  not  preg¬ 
nant.  Strapped  under  her  dress 
were  five  commonplace  note¬ 
books — the  Ciano  diary. 

“On  Dec.  20.  20  days  before 
Ciano’s  execution,  Edda  got 
wind  of  German  interest  in  the 
Ciano  papers.  .  .  .  through 
Ciano’s  female  guardian.  She 
learned  also  that  Ciano’s  trial, 
first  scheduled  for  Dec.  27.  was 
to  be  postponed  until  Jan.  7 
to  give  time  for  ‘an  understand¬ 
ing  about  the  papers.’ 

“Edda  awaited  the  Nazi’s  pro¬ 
posals,  which  arrived  Jan.  3 
with  two  letters  from  Ciano. 
One  was  transmitted  officially, 
the  other  was  smuggled  and 

Irpmf 

“The  first  letter  told  Edda 
that  ‘the  Germans  were  going 
to  play  fair,'  and  asked  her  to 
go  home,  get  the  papers  and 
return  with  them. 

“Ciano’s  second  letter  was 
more  explicit.  It  said  that  the 
Germans  ignored  the  exact  im¬ 
portance  and  volume  of  papers 


Free  Press  Contest 
For  Canadians 

The  Canadian  Daily  News¬ 
papers  Association  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  prize  competition 
[or  the  best  statement  oi  the 
principles  oi  the  Freedom  oi 
the  Press.  A  prize  oi  $100 
will  be  awarded  to  the  editor, 
manager,  editorial  writer,  re¬ 
porter,  or  other  member  oi  the 
stoii  oi  any  Canadian  News¬ 
paper,  member  oi  the  associ¬ 
ation,  which  in  the  judgment 
oi  the  Freedom  oi  the  Press 
Committee  best  iuliills  the  pur¬ 
pose. 

The  contest  opened  lune  15, 
and  entries  will  be  received 
by  L  H.  MacDonald,  general 
manager.  Canadian  Daily 
Newspapers  Association,  up 
to  Oct.  IS. 


hidden  in  Italy  and  that  in  no 
case  were  the  diary  and  a  dos¬ 
sier  marked  ‘Germany’  to  be 
delivered  to  them.  .  .  . 

“Edda  concentrated  on  sav¬ 
ing  what  Ciano  considered  as 
his  political  testament,  his  last 
letter  written  from  Verona  as 
a  preface  to  his  diary,  and  the 
diary  itself.  She  returned  to 
the  Ramiola  clinic. 

“At  night,  with  help,  she  bur¬ 
ied  what  papers  she  could  not 
possibly  take  with  her,  including 
the  copious  dossier  marked 
‘Germany.’  On  Jan.  8,  II  Duce’s 
beloved  daughter  left  her 
father’s  country  with  bitter  hat¬ 
red  for  toe  Germans.  .  .  . 

“Just  before  crossing  the  bor¬ 
der,  Edda  made  a  last  desperate 
attempt  to  save  her  husband. 
She  wrote  to  Der  Fuehrer  and 
Mussolini  that  she  had  the  diary  j 
and  that  if  Ciano  were  mur-  ; 
dered,  it  would  be  published  : 
with  all  the  dramatic  conse¬ 
quences  it  woud  entail  for  the  | 
Nazis  and  Fascists.  .  .  . 

“What  has  become  of  the 
documents  nobody  knows  and 
Edda  less  than  anyone.  Seem¬ 
ingly  the  diary  is  all  that  is  left 
of  Ciano’s  secret.” 

■ 

S.  W.  Pitts,  Counsel 
For  WPB.  Joins  Huber 

After  serving  as  assistant  gen-  ! 
eral  counsel  for  the  War  Pro¬ 
duction  Board  since  1941,  Spen¬ 
cer  W.  Pitts  has  joined  the 
Huber  Companies,  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  printing  ink,  as  assistant 
to  the  president. 

Earlier  Pitts  was  an  assistant  i 
solicitor  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  had  been  in  the 
legal  department  of  the  Wage 
and  Hour  Division. 

■ 

WPB  Penalty  Paid 

The  regional  office  of  the 
War  Production  Board  at  De¬ 
troit  has  directed  the  Traverse  i 
City  (Mich.)  Record-Eagle  to 
reduce  its  newsprint  consump¬ 
tion  by  11,801  pounds  during 
the  second  quarter  of  1945.  The 
order  indicated  the  reduction 
already  had  been  made.  ' 


Sljfj  lEuFtting  NFm0 

HARRISBURG,  PENNA. 

Largest  Net  Paid  Daily  Cireulation  in  Penna~ 
Outside  of  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburfih 

KELLY^BOTH  COMPANY 
NtUional  SepresentaHves 
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Or,l.|  ^e"OUCK:'  Could  Vo  ^ 


Today  there’s  a  significant  double  meaning  to  the  familiar  saying,  "You 
can  never  tell  where  lightning  will  strike  next.”  Thanks  to  the  am¬ 
phibious  ability  of  the  GMC  "Duck,”  fast-flying  Lightning  or  P-38  fighter 
planes  can  be  transported  directly  from  ship  to  shore  to  inland  flying  field  .  .  . 
assembled  and  all  set  for  a  take-off  that  will  take  the  enemy  by  surprise. 

In  fact,  wherever  Allied  fighting  forces  need  a  multiple-ton  transport  vehicle 
that  can  travel  by  water  as  well  as  by  land,  there  you’ll  usually  find  GMC’s 
sensational  seagoing  truck — the  "Duck.”  This  amazing  amphibian,  like  the 
Army’s  basic  214-ton,  six-wheel  drive  transport  truck,  is  a  development  of  GMC 
Truck  8C  Coach  .  .  .  producer  of  well  over  a  half  a  million  military  vehicles. 


Signal  Corps  photo  and  drawings  show  how  two  GMC 
’’Ducks,"  fastened  together  with  sleet  bars  and  cablet, 
transport  a  P-38  fighter  plane.  The  plane  is  carried  back¬ 
ward  to  provide  proper  weight  distribution  and  buoyancy. 
Main  landing  wheels  of  the  plane  fit  into  steel  troughs 
which  are  attached  to  the  side  of  each  "Duck. " 


In  CMMiNon  to  boing  ono  of  tho  lorgosl  producort  of 
military  vohicio*,  OMC  builds  many  commorctal 
trucks  for  sssontiol  usors.  Civiltan  OMCs  oro  powor- 
od  by  onginos  of  tho  somo  basic  dosign  os  tho  fo- 
mous  “270"  usod  in  mors  than  475,000  OMC 
“six-by-sixos“  ...  tho  "Workhono  of  tho  Army." 


INVEST  IN  VICTORY  .  .  .  BUY  MORE 


WAR  BONDS 


GMC  TRUCK  &  COACH  DIVISION 
GENERAL  MOTORS 

HOMi  Of  COMMtRCtM  OMC  TtUCKS  AND  OM  CQACHfS . . .  VCAUMI  fKOQU^fft  <^,QMC  AiMY  TXUCilS  AND  AMTHMUAN  "DUCKS" 


UtUity  Firm  CompUes  SU  Dak 
Design  for  Selling 


es 


CONSOLIDATED  EDISON 

COMPANY  of  New  York  has 
turned  a  glaring  light  on  the 
economic  status  and  buying 
haibits  of  New  Yorkers  in  a 
“Survey  of  the  New  York  City 
Market”  which  media  men 
hailed  this  week  as  “a  very  il¬ 
luminating  document.” 

The  result  of  18  months’  work 
by  Sherman  M.  Hall,  assistant 
manager  of  the  utility  firm’s 
economic  research  bureau,  the 
survey  book  containing  124 
pages  ( not  small  ones,  either ) 
with  63  charts,  83  tables  and  87 
maps  was  “unveiled”  at  a  lunch¬ 
eon  for  business  paiper  editors. 
Distribution  of  a  few  thousand 
copies,  it  was  announced,  will 
be  made  to  advertising  agen¬ 
cies,  newspapers,  manufacturers, 
banks,  stores  and  liibraries. 

In  the  survey  Mr.  Hall  has 
reduced  the  multitudinous  cen¬ 
sus  figures  to  graphic  form  and 
added  some  statistics  gathered 
by  the  utility  company's  own 
field  staff.  Every  retail  store  in 
six  general  classifications  was 
counted  in  Manhattan,  the 
Bronx,  Brooklyn  and  Queens. 
New  York’s  fifto  borough.  Rich¬ 
mond,  is  omitted  from  the  sur¬ 
vey  because  Consolidated  Edi¬ 
son  does  not  operate  in  that 
area,  it  was  explained. 

Cenaua  Tracts  Used 

Maps  are  unique  in  that  they 
are  built  on  the  “census  tracts” 
as  established  by  the  Census 
Bureau  for  constant  measure¬ 
ment.  There  are  3,343  census 
tracts  in  the  city  and  various 
statistical  material  is  indicated 
for  each,  seven  colors  being  em¬ 
ployed  to  denote  variations. 

On  the  premise  that  rent  paid 
is  the  best  index  of  purchasing 
power  that  can  be  obtained,  the 
survey  provides  a  breakdown  of 
the  average  monthly  rent  for 
each  of  the  4,000  city  blocks. 
Coupled  with  this  is  the  com¬ 
pilation  of  figures  on  dwelling 
units  which  provides  a  basis  for 
computing  the  number  of 
families,  data  which  the  Census 
does  not  gather. 

The  survey  has  been  found,  in 
private  showings,  to  have  much 
wider  use  than  just  as  a  market¬ 
ing  guide,  Mr.  Hall  said.  Some 
new^aper  editors  have  com¬ 
mented  how  handily  it  could  be 
used  in  determining  news  policy 
of  their  papers  in  accordance 
with  circulation  in  certain  zones 
of  the  city,  and  circulation  men 
have  pointed  out  many  ways  in 
which  they  could  improve  dis¬ 
tribution  methods  by  applying 
the  knowledge  gained  from 
studying  the  maps. 

Consolidated  Edison  had  its 
own  business  in  mind  when  it 
decided  to  prepare  the  survey, 
Mr.  Hall  admitted,  since  a  big¬ 
ger  sale  of  gas  and  electricity 
usually  follows  business  im¬ 
provement.  Also,  he  remarked, 
the  maps  have  inspired  engi¬ 
neers  to  develop  imique  safe¬ 
guards  for  the  community  in 
the  event  of  a  disaster. 

Primarily,  the  survey  is  in¬ 
tended  to  assist  in  post-war 
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merchandising,  and  Mr.  Hall 
gave  a  demonstration  of  how  the 
charts  and  maps  can  be  used. 

“Suppose  we  assume,”  he  said, 
“we  are  going  to  market  in 
Brooklyn  something  like  a  tele¬ 
vision  receiver  which  we  will 
say  can  be  sold  for  $250.  Obvi¬ 
ously  not  every  one  is  a  pro¬ 
spective  customer.  But  we  want 
to  get  an  idea  of  our  potential 
market.  Is  it  10,000  or  half  a 
million? 

“Our  salesmanager  says  he 
can  sell  sets  to  families  with  in¬ 
comes  as  low  as  $3,000  annually. 
We  turn  to  the  table  in  the  front 
of  the  book  and  find  out  that 
families  at  the  $3,000  income 
generally  pay  about  $50  in  rent. 

“Next  we  proceed  to  find  out 
how  many  families  there  are 
who  pay  ^0  and  more  in  rent 
We  turn  to  the  table,  make  a 
subtraction,  and  find  99,000 
dwelling  units  in  this  category. 
But  we  must  add  in  the  home 
owners  also.  We  use  the  lower 
table  for  this,  and  converting 
the  value  of  home  to  rent  equi¬ 
valent,  find  62,000  families  here. 
Then  adding  these  two  figures 
together  we  get  161,000. 

“This  then,  is  our  maximum 
figure.  It  would  have  to  be 
whittled  down  by  many  other 
considerations;  and  we  know 
that  we  can’t  sell  one  to  every¬ 
body  who  has  the  price.  We 
should  also  be  mindful  of  our 
competition.  But  it  gives  us  a 
starting  point.  We  won't  set  up 
a  distribution  organization  and 
a  manufacturing  program  for  a 
half  million  sets  for  Brooklyn. 

“The  next  question  is,  where 
do  these  161,000  p>eople  live. 
Therefore,  we  turn  to  the  rent 
map  next  which  shows  the  aver¬ 
age  rent  in  each  of  the  928  cen¬ 
sus  tract  areas.  It  has  a  color 
legend  for  quick  inspection. 

An  “astonishing  fact”  which 
the  survey  has  revealed  to  Mr. 
Hall  is  that  two-thirds  of  the 
families  in  Brooklyn  have  me¬ 
chanical  refrigerators.  Exactly 
parallel  to  this  is  the  fact  that 
two-thirds  pay  over  $30  rent. 
Roughly  speaking,  the  figures 
show  that  everybody  who  pays 
$30  or  more  rent  should  have  a 
mechanical  refrigerator. 


Stitt  Avathbh 
inSomgttteas 
mtUnmifi! 


MANY  a  publisher  has  felt  the 
way  the  Detroit  News  re¬ 
corded  the  naming  of  a  suc¬ 
cessor  to  H.  E.  Cowdin  as  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Carson  City  ( Mich. ) 
Gazette.  Mr.  Cowdin,  said  the 
item,  “is  retiring  after  566  years 
in  the  newspaper  business.” 
m 

DID  THIS  one  clear  through 
SHAEF  censorship,  asks  Har¬ 
old  F.  Ballew,  telegraph  editor 
of  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  In¬ 
dependent,  quoting  an  AP  item 
from  London;  “King  George  VI 
incested  Gen.  Eisenhower  with 
the  Order  of  Merit.” 

■ 

A  HEADLINE  in  the  Boston 
( Mass. )  Globe  which  nearly 
revolutionized  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession  covered  Martin  Sheri¬ 
dan’s  story  about  the  use  of 
whole  blood  on  the  beaches  in 
the  Pacific: 

WHALE  BLOOD 

GIVEN  WOUNDED 
■ 

GORDON  MACQUARRIE  who 
wrote  some  of  the  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Journal’s  stories  about 
Gertie  the  Mallard,  received  a 
letter  recently  from  a  student  in 
the  University  of  Wisconsin 
journalism  department.  “I  ad¬ 
mire  your  writing  style  very 
much,”  she  wrote,  “and  have 
been  using  the  same  style  my¬ 
self  on  some  class  assignments. 
However,  when  I  turned  my 
stuff  in,  I  got  a  C.  How  do  you 


get  away  with  it  on  the  paper?" 

■ 

THE  Missouri  Conservation 
Commission,  reported  t^ 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Sun-Telegraph. 
has  a  suggestion  to  help  house¬ 
wives  over  the  meat  shortage; 
“'The  season  on  grogs  is  open” 
■ 

THAT  wasn’t  quite  so  bad  until 
the  Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald 
emphasized  the  conditions  in 
this  headline; 

BODY  OF  HITLER 
IS  NOT  FOUND; 

FAMINE  LOOMS 

■ 

THE  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press- 
Scimitar  suggested  that  read¬ 
ers  should  “meet  the  Memphis 
GI  who  ate  friend  chicken  with 
Mrs.  Roosevelt — she  used  her 
fingers,  too.” 

■ 

Day  oi  Goli 

Chicago,  June  19— Advertising 
agency  space  buyers  may  as  well 
declare  Thursday,  June  28,  a 
“holiday”  as  far  as  newspaper 
representatives  are  concerned 
for  on  that  day  the  Chicago 
Newspaper  Representatives  As¬ 
sociation  will  hold  its  first  an¬ 
nual  golf  and  dinner  party  at 
Bob-O-Link  Country  Club.  W. 
A.  Daniels,  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers,  is  chairman  of  the 
committee  in  charge.  He  is  be¬ 
ing  assisted  by  William  Johns. 
Ridder-Johns,  Inc.;  Charles  Bud¬ 
die,  J.  P.  McKinney  &  Sons;  Joe 
Gunther,  Branham  Company; 
and  J.  H.  Sawyer,  Jr.,  of  Sawyer- 
Ferguson-Walker  Company. 


On  M  tyiwila.  SMn  AgiaU  Na«  task 
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POST  PAGE 

F  packs 

ai  $18.7510  $750 
iw  1  per  ticket! 


Says  Harold  D.  Samuals, 
Advertising  Director 
of  Arnold  Constable  & 
Company 


..p"  hikW''''"*" 


Naturblly,  ne  expected  a  good  percentage 
of  response  froa  the  Post  but  never  did  wo  laagine 
that  a  1,000  line  insertion  could  do  the  work  of 
the  entire  canpalgnl 


This  is  just  one  more  proof  of  the  able-to-buy  character  of  the 
245,077  youthful,  prosperous  families  who  read  New  York's  only 
evening  tabloid  advertising  medium. 


75W«st  St..N.Y.C.6 

Mary  McClung,  Adv«rtiitng  DIrsetor  •  Ed  K^nn^lly,  N«t.  Advertising  Manager 
Midwest  Office  New  Center  Bldg.«  Detroit  •  John  F.  Denning,  Repres'tWe 
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VH^Vzrt  dip  you  ^sbjitfo  go  ? 


If  you’re  like  some  twenty  millions  of  your  fellow  Americans,  you’re  getting 
set  to  fly  as  Sbon  as  you  can  after  the  war.  How  soon  will  this  be.^  Where 
will  you  be  able  to  go?  What  about  comfort.^  And  cost.^  Here’s  what 
an  American  airman  who  has  flown  all  over  the  world  can  tell  you: 


1"No  place  worth  seeing  will  be  out  of 
,  reach  .  .  .  The  main  routes  are  being 
flown  daily  —  more  than  110,000  miles 
of  them.  Key  airfields  are  fully  developed 
—  hundreds  more  are  in  the  making.  The 
finest  flying  equipment  ever  designed  will 
be  ready  for  use  soon  after  the  war  ends. 


“The  peacetime  versions  of  the  big  twin- 
^  engine  Curtiss  Commando,  for  instance, 
will  carry  36  to  43  people  with  all  the 
comforts  of  a  drawing  room  .  .  .  soft, 
roomy  seats  —  plenty  of  space  —  an  at¬ 
tractive  powder  room  —  complete  dining 
service— they'll  be  tops  in  luxury  travel . . . 


3  “And  as  for  speed  .  .  .  well,  when  multi- 
,  engine  transports  can  cross  the  country  in 
SIX  hours,  you  get  some  idea  of  the 
concentration  of  power  in  their  Wright 
Cyclone  engines  —  the  same  dependable 
engines  that  power  the  B-29  Superforts 
and  the  giant  Martin  Mars. 

4  “Vacations  in  Mexico,  in  Rio,  on  the 
,  Mediterranean,  by  air,  may  seem  fantastic 
right  now.  Yet  27  airlines  are  already 
planning  to  take  you  to  the  markets  and 
the  playgrounds  of  the  world  at  a  cost 
well  within  your  reach  . . . 

FIfSr  IN  FLIGHT 

CURTISS 


WRIGHT 
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^*The  hearst  papers 

believe  in  the  creating  I 

of»  wealth  through  industry  I 

and  the  distribution 
of  wealth  in  wages,” 

1 

I 

I 

The  HEARsy 
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This  is  an  excerpt  from 
an  editorial  written  by 
William  Randolph  Hearst  on 
April  21.  193  on  the  policy 
of  the  Hearst  papers. 

The  wealth  of  America  has 
been  created  through  industry 
operating  as  private  enterprises. 

The  government  cannot  create 
wealth.  It  is  not  a  producer.  It 
is  only  a  referee.  Its  business  is 
to  protect  wealth. 

The  wealth  that  industry  cre¬ 
ates  can  only  be  distributed 
through  wages.  All  investments 
—even  in  government  bonds — 
must  ultimately  be  paid  out  to 
the  American  worker  in  wages. 


That  is  national  income  —  the 
very  blood  and  muscle  and* 
bone  of  Uncle  Sam.  Private  in¬ 
dustry,  the  profit  system  and 
wages  are  thus  the  very  basis  of 
democracy  in  our  business  life. 

The  Hearst  papers  stand 
against  all  those  who,  at  home 
and  from  abroad,  would  threat¬ 
en  and  endanger  the  American 
way  of  creating  wealth  and 
wages!  They  stand  for  you  the 
free  American,  the  free  creator 
of  wealth. 

And  that  is  another  reason  why 
the  Hearst  papers  are  good 
papers  for  our  readers  and  good 
papers  for  our  advertisers. 


Newspapers 
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APCASE 

THE  SUPREME  Court  decision  against 
the  Associated  Press  gives  to  three  men 
the  power  to  control  practices  with  and 
among  its  members.  Thus,  it  practically 
places  the  operation  of  an  important  news 
gathering  and  distributing  organization 
directly  and  indefinitely  under  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  a  special  court. 

Therein  lies  the  most  dangerous  threat 
to  a  free  press  in  this  country  since  the 
Bill  of  Rights  established  that  guarantee 
This  is  the  first  time  that  a  court,  or  any 
government  body,  has  been  given  any  de¬ 
gree  of  control  over  newspapers  or  any 
of  their  agencies,  aside  from  labor  laws. 

The  AP  by-laws  must  be  rewritten  to 
conform  to  the  court’s  order  that  com¬ 
petitive  situations  must  not  infiuence  de¬ 
cisions  on  applications  for  membership  in 
the  AP.  No  matter  how  the  by-laws  read 
in  the  future  if  any  newspaper  is  denied 
membership,  for  any  reason  whatsoever, 
the  applicant  can  assume  that  his  competi¬ 
tor  was  responsible  and  drag  the  press  as¬ 
sociation  back  into  court. 

The  lower  court  holds  the  right  to  see 
that  the  decree  is  carried  out.  As  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  states:  "Furthermore,  the 
district  court  retained  the  cause  for  such 
further  action  as  might  become  necessary." 

Actually,  the  three-man  court  stated  in 
the  opinion  which  is  now  controlling: 

"That  jurisdiction  of  this  cause  is  re¬ 
tained  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
plaintiff  or  the  defendants  to  apply  to  the 
Court  at  any  time  for  such  further  orders 
or  directions  as  may  be  necessary  or  ap¬ 
propriate  for  the  construction  or  carrying 
out  of  this  judgment,  for  the  modification 
or  termination  of  any  of  the  provisions 
thereof,  for  the  enforcement  and  com¬ 
pliance  therewith,  and  for  the  punishment 
of  violations  thereof." 

It  rests  with  three  men  to  decide  what 
"further  orders  or  directions  may  be  nec¬ 
essary  or  appropriate  for  the  construction 
or  carrying  out  of  this  judgment.” 

The  net  effect  of  this  will  be  that  unless 
the  Associated  Press  admits  all  applicants 
it  will  be  harrassed  by  court  actions  for 
years  to  come.  Even  if  all  are  admitted, 
other  intentions  might  ultimately  be  read 
into  the  court  decree. 

We  never  have  agreed  with  the  justice 
department's  position  in  this  case  and  find 
it  difficult  to  follow  the  reasoning  of  the 
majority  decision. 

Such  a  decision  by  itself  would  be  bad 
enough,  but  to  throw  responsibility  in¬ 
definitely  back  on  the  lower  court  for  ob¬ 
servance  of  the  order,  and  any  other  action 
that  might  arise  in  connection  with  it.  is 
government  control. 

It  is  government  control,  not  by  elected 
representatives  of  the  people,  but  by  three 
appointed  officials. 

This  opens  the  door  for  further  restraints 
on  the  press.  It  sets  a  precedent.  It  will 
be  relied  on  by  various  press-haters  and 
radicals  to  obtain  further  government  con¬ 
trol  of  newspapers  and  their  agencies 
whenever  the  opportune  time  for  them 
arises. 

As  Justice  Roberts  correctly  stated  in 
his  admirable  dissent:  "This  is  government 
by  injunction  with  a  vengeance." 


lit*  ye  ihert-foie  iiieri'ifiil.  your  Father 
alho  is  merciful.  -St.  Luke,  VI;  36. 


OWI  APPROPRIATION 

WE  WOULD  like  to  see  the  Office  of  War 
Information  dissolved  once  and  for  all. 
but  now  is  not  the  time  to  do  it.  This  coun¬ 
try  still  has  a  vicious  war  on  its  hands  in 
the  Pacific,  it  will  continue  to  have  many 
home  front  problems,  and  the  situation  in 
Europe  is  not  one  to  be  dropped  like  a 
hot  potato  right  now.  In  all  these  places 
the  OWI  has  been  and  can  continue  to  be 
serviceable. 

Many  charges  have  been  made  against 
the  OWI.  Some  of  them  have  been  true. 
We  are  now  saddled  with  an  elephantine 
organization  that  has  branched  out  into 
many  operations  for  which  it  was  not 
originally  intended.  The  funnelling  of 
government  news  releases  through  the  OWI 
is  certainly  not  the  best  arrangement. 

Nevertheless,  the  OWI  has  been  given 
the  job  of  psychological  warfare  in  Eu¬ 
rope  and  the  Pacific  and  has  done  a  good 
job  in  conjunction  with  the  Psychological 
Warfare  Branch  of  the  War  Department. 
Europe  is  in  a  seething  turmoil,  ripe  for 
almost  any  propaganda,  and  we  should  not 
default  on  telling  the  American  story  to 
those  peoples  during  the  immediate  post¬ 
war  period.  Our  own  press  associations 
would  do  a  fair  job  by  themselves  but 
publications  are  so  restricted  in  liberated 
Europe  that  only  part  of  the  story  would 
be  told.  The  OWI  broadcasts  and  publica¬ 
tions  are  necessary  adjuncts  to  normal 
methods  and  should  be  continued. 

On  the  home  front  the  OWI  has  done  an 
admirable  job  in  coordinating  dozens  of 
campaigns  ranging  from  scrap  drives  to 
nurses  recruiting.  Its  biggest  task  has  been 
through  radio,  and  representatives  of  that 
medium  state  that  an  adequate  job  would 
have  been  impossible  without  the  OWI. 

Following  the  requests  of  General  Eisen¬ 
hower,  President  Truman  and  General 
Marshall,  who  should  know  the  value  of 
the  OWI  work  in  Europe,  we  think  the 
action  of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee  in  restoring  most  of  the  OWI  ap¬ 
propriation  is  wise.  Cutting  it  in  half 
as  the  House  Committee  did  would  serious¬ 
ly  impede  the  progress  of  American  ideals 
around  the  world. 

Thirty-nine  million  dollars  sounds  like 
a  lot  of  money,  and  it  is.  Also,  it  is  smart 
for  our  lawmakers  to  start  economizing 
on  our  federal  expenditures.  This  country 
is  in  the  financial  hole  far  enough.  But  let’s 
not  sacrifice  our  interest  in  the  future 
of  Europe,  or  waste  any  more  lives  than 
necessary  in  the  Pacific,  by  economizing 
in  the  wrong  places. 


EDI 


WORLD  EDITORS  TO  MEET 

THE  AUSTRALIAN  Newspaper  Proprie¬ 
tors  Association  is  to  be  commended 
for  its  prompt  action  in  promoting  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  editors  there  the  end  of  this  year  or 
early  in  1946.  The  idea  for  a  world  or¬ 
ganization  of  newspaper  editors  originated 
there  and  Brian  Penton,  editor  of  the 
Sydney  Daily  Telegraph,  is  expected  in 
this  country  within  a  few  weeks  to  ex¬ 
tend  invitations. 

However,  according  to  a  story  carried  on 
other  pages  in  this  issue  and  received 
by  radio  from  Mr.  Penton,  the  Australiani 
propose  to  make  this  first  meeting  an 
organizational  one  composed  only  of  Eng¬ 
lish-speaking  editors  from  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Britain,  South  Africa.  New 
Zealand  and  Australia. 

Noble  as  would  be  the  intentions  of  all 
who  attended  such  a  gathering  in  Aus¬ 
tralia  the  entire  program  might  be  viewed 
with  suspicion  by  editors  of  other  lands 
not  included.  If  such  distrust  were  created 
— others  feeling  that  the  Americans  and 
the  British  want  to  control  it — the  pro¬ 
posed  World  Society  of  Editors  might 
never  have  a  chance  to  be  representative 
of  all  nations. 

For  that  reason  we  hope  that  Mr.  Penton 
can  be  dissuaded  from  adhering  to  this 
plan.  We  think  it  would  be  wiser  to  make 
the  first  world  meeting  of  editors  all  in¬ 
clusive,  inviting  representatives  from  every 
land,  even  though  it  might  mean  postpon¬ 
ing  it  several  months  or  years  until  trans¬ 
portation  to  Australia  improves. 

NEW  LABOR  LAW 

THE  PROPOSED  Federal  Labor  Relations 
Bill  to  overhaul  and  amend  the  Wagner 
Act  is  timely  and  contains  many  good  sug¬ 
gestions  to  avert  industrial  strife  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.  New  labor  controversies  involving 
plants  that  are  reconverting  to  peace  time 
production  indicate  that  this  country  is 
on  the  verge  of  a  prolonged  era  of  strikes 
and  labor-management  controversies.  Now 
is  the  time  to  correct  errors  in  our  system 
that  makes  such  chaos  possible. 

The  proposed  law  would  merge  some  of 
our  federal  labor  machinery.  It  would  sub¬ 
stitute  conciliation  and  arbitration  for  the 
strike  weapon  without  depriving  workers 
of  their  right  to  strike.  It  gives  greater 
protection  to  the  rights  of  individual 
workers  under  the  closed  shop.  It  calls  for 
more  democratic  operation  of  labor  unions, 
which  has  been  a  crying  need  for  many 
years.  And  it  puts  the  burden  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  fair  labor  practices  on 
both  employes  and  employers — something 
else  that  has  called  for  correction. 

This  bill  would  work  to  the  advantage  of 
the  entire  country,  both  labor  and  manage¬ 
ment,  in  eliminating  disputes  that  tie  up 
production  of  necessary  goods.  It  would 
not  "turn  the  clock  back”  as  some  labor 
leaders  state.  It  merely  gives  a  more 
equitable  distribution  of  responsibility  in 
the  national' labor  picture. 

We  hope  that  labor  leaders  will  study 
this  proposal  carefully  with  an  eye  to  the 
benefits  it  contains  for  all,  and  not  try  to 
torpedo  it  indiscriminately  before  it  h** 
had  a  fair  hearing. 
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:  PERSONAL  sistant  to  Cha 

:  MENTION _ 

“  burgh  ( Pa. ) 

HODDING  CARTER,  pre-war  charge  of  der 

editor  and  publisher  of  the  vertlsing  for 
Greenville  (Miss.)  Delta  Demo-  has  resigned 
;  crat-Times,  has  ner  in  the  A. 

'  returned  to  that 
position  after 
four  and  one 
half  years  in  the 
Army.  Major 
:  Carter  and  as- 
j  sociates  recent- 
'  ly  purchased  the 
half  -  interest  of 
Major  Donald 
W.  Reynolds,  Ft. 

Smith,  Ark.  pub- 
Usher.  G.  D.  In  1*jje  Ej: 

Guilkey,  adver-  Carter  _ 

.  tising  and  pro- 

Wtion  manager  has  been  re-  EGBERT  S.  T 
placed  by  John  T.  Gibson.  been  associa 

1  Douglas  Southall  Freeman,  with  the 

i  editor  of  the  Richmond  (Va.)  ^  ’ 

'  News  Leader,  and  author  of  the  “  ^  -  Amerta 
Pulitzer  prize  biography,  “R.  E. 

Lee,”  was  awarded  an  honorary  tieraia.  n^  oet 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Letters  by 
New  York  University  at  its  an- 
nual  commencement.  ^  Karl  ] 

Ti  »»  T  j  McElroy,  foi 

Henry  M.  James,  editor,  and  telegrap 

Nathalie  Lampman,  city  editor,  editor  of  tl 
of  the  Hudson  (N.  Y. )  Star,  re-  Akron  (O. )  Be 
cently  appeared  on  “The  Fourth  con  -  Journc 
P*‘®8rarn  on  Station  serve  as  a 

WGY,  Schenectady,  for  Colum-  sistant  new 
bia  County’s  hospital  drive.  ^itor.  Mr.  Tu 
Harold  F.  Wheeler,  manag-  ner,  in  new 
ing  editor.  Boston  Traveler,  and  paper  work 
George  W.  Cottingham,  editor  early  worked 
of  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Chron-  hamton  Repul 
icle,  are  touring  Pacific  fleet  editor  of  the  f 
installations.  and  news  edih 

An  address  by  Devere  Allen,  Knickerbocker 
director  and  editor  of  the 
Worldover  Press,  was  the  open-  McElroy  had 
ing  feature  of  the  fourth  an-  firaph  and  spo 
nual  Raleigh  Institute  of  Inter-  East  Liverpoc 
national  Relations.  State  Col-  sports,  tel 

lege,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  Allen  is  a  editor  of  the  N 
former  associate  editor  of  the  The  engage 
Nation  and  former  correspond-  Walker,  reci 

ent  for  NANA,  the  Christian  and  casualty 
Century,  and  40  other  news-  Buffalo  Court 
papers  and  periodicals.  First  Lt.  Will 

USAAF.  has 

In  The  Business  Office  29  f^^^^^^c'e 

LT.  PETER  CORSON,  son  of  Eg-  - Harry  Bold 

bert  D.  Corson,  publisher  of  / 
the  Lockport  (N.  Y.)  Union-  I 

Svn  &  Journal,  and  former  \ 

member  of  the  editorial  staff,  V 
has  been  honorably  discharged 
from  the  Air  Forces  with  177 
points,  and  will  rejoin  the  /' 

paper  July  1  in  the  advertising  4F*\ 
department.  agS?  V  *  ^ 

Roy  a.  Schoniank,  from  1931 
to  1944  editor  and  publisher  of  1 

the  Uintah  Basin  Record,  /  O, 

?  Duchesne,  Utah,  has  been  ap-  I  ^ 

pointed  manager  of  the  Sait  I  '•i 

lake  office  of  the  Utah  State  I 

Press  Association. 

Robert  H.  Baker  has  joined 
the  local  advertising  depart-  sJI|b9^ 

ment  of  the  Minneapolis  Star-  T' 

Journal  and  Tribune  after  sell-  r  W 

ing  the  Winter  set  (la.)  News, 

which  he  published  for  eight  ^ 

years.  Baker  previously  was  ^ 

with  the  Jefferson  City  (Mo.) 

Post-Tribune  and  Capitol-News. 

Ben  Fullman,  formerly  of  — 

the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  ^ 

tlaasified  and  automotive  ad- 
^tising  departments,  has  re- 
turned  after  three  years’  serv- 
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ice  in  the  Army  to  act  as  as¬ 
sistant  to  Charles  Bergman,  on 
the  ad-copy  control  desk. 

R.  J.  Kelsey,  with  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  (Pa.)  Sun-Telegraph  in 
charge  of  department  store  ad¬ 
vertising  for  the  past  14  years, 
has  resigned  to  become  a  part¬ 
ner  in  the  A.  J.  Olsen  Co.  and 
for  the  present  will  manage 
the  company’s  Bradford,  Pa. 
store. 

William  E.  Farrell  has 
joined  the  advertising  staff  of 
Triangle  Publications,  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  Seventeen  and  Screen 
Guide.  He  was  formerly  East¬ 
ern  representative  of  the  First 
3  Markets  Group. 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 


EGBERT  S.  TURNER,  who  has 

been  associated  for  nearly  25 
years  with  the  Syracuse  Herald- 
Journal,  H  er  - 
aid  -  American  [ 
and  the  earlier 
Herald,  has  been  £'  \ 

appointed  Sun-  ^  _  \ 

day  editor, 
while  Karl  R.  »*■ 

McElroy,  for- 
mer  telegraph 
editor  of  the 
Akron  (O. )  Bea- 
con  -  Journal, 
will  serve  as  as-  .  jk 
sistant  news 
editor.  Mr.  Tur-  Turner 
ner,  in  news¬ 
paper  work  almost  40  years, 
early  worked  on  the  old  Bing¬ 
hamton  Republican,  was  city 
editor  of  the  Binghamton  Press 
and  news  editor  of  the  Albany 
Knickerbocker  News.  During 
a  20-year  newspaper  career  Mr. 
McElroy  had  also  been  tele¬ 
graph  and  sports  editor  of  the 
East  Liverpool  ( O. )  Review 
and  sports,  telegraph  and  state 
editor  of  the  Marion  ( O. )  Star. 

The  engagement  of  Sally 
Walker,  recruiting  reporter 
and  casualty  editor  of  the 
Buffalo  Courier  -  Express,  to 
First  Lt.  Wilbur  J.  Rowland, 
USAAF,  has  been  announced. 
Lt.  Rowland  was  liberated  Apr. 
29  from  a  German  PW  camp. 

Harry  Bolig  celebrated  on 


June  20  his  25th  anniversary  as 
wire  chief  on  the  New  York 
Daily  News. 

Judith  Klein,  fresh  frMn  Co¬ 
lumbia  University  School  of 
Journalism,  will  serve  as  as¬ 
sistant  to  Dorothy  Dunbar 
Bromley,  woman’s  editor  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

John  H.  Rogers,  news  editor 
of  the  New  Bedford  ( Mass. ) 
Standard  -  Times,  has  been 
named  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor.  He  has  oeen  with  the 
paper  since  1937  and  previously 
was  managing  editor  of  the 
Southbridge  ( Mass. )  News  and 
was  connected  with  the  AP  at 
Boston,  and  the  Long  Branch 
(N.  J.)  Record. 

Roland  Hall  Sharp,  staff 
correspondent  for  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  on  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  affairs,  is  the  author  of 
a  book  to  be  published  June  27 
by  Longmans.  Green,  “South 
America  Uncensored.” 

Richard  Whittemore,  New 
Haven  (Conn.)  Journal  Courier 
court  reporter,  has  been  award¬ 
ed  a  first  prize  of  $1,000  by 
Read  magazine  for  the  best  500- 
word  letter  on  “What  to  Do 
with  Germany.” 

W.  L.  Russell,  former  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  ( Pa. )  Press,  who  re¬ 
signed  a  year  ago  to  become 
editor  of  Aviation  magazine 
in  Washington,  will  rejoin  the 
Press  editorial  staff  June  25. 

Ben  j.  Reber,  formerly  of  the 
Baltimore  News-Post,  has  joined 
the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette 
'Leo  Hogan,  Pittsburgh  Sun- 
Telegraph  copyreader,  has  re¬ 
signed.  His  plans  have  not  been 
announced. 

Wesley  Stilwell,  reporter 
for  the  Harrisburg  ( Pa. ) 
Patriot,  became  a  father  for  the 
third  time  when  Mrs.  Stilwell 
gave  birth  to  a  daughter,  Mar¬ 
garet  Winifred.  June  16. 

Sid  Sagel,  of  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin’s  copydesk.  and  Mrs. 
Sagel  are  parents  of  a  daughter. 
Gordon  Jost,  formerly  on  the 
Bulletin  reportorigl  staff,  has 
joined  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer. 


The  Book  Boom 


HW  UAra 
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.  . .  faday’s  popular 

“PIN-UP” 

COMIC  PANEL 

Sarvcyi  find  DUETS  cUppad 
and  ‘‘pinned-ap"  in  cafe*, 
drop  storei,  marketi.  ridina 
itablea  —  yet.  e*enrwlicrc  — 
baeauM  in  it  readari  saa 
thamsalTes  .  .  .  thair  frianda 
in  riatona  humor!  Sand  far 
proofa  and  tarma  on  thia 
one-column  comic  today. 


HARRY  SAKIR.  Maa««ar 
400  W.  MADISON 
CHICAGO  «.  lU. 


In  recent  weeks  we  have  had 
inquiries  from  all  over  the 
country  for  Harry  Hansen’s 
daily  book  column.  The  First 
Reader. 

In  many  cases  we  were  un¬ 
able  to  deliver  the  column 
because  the  territory*  had 
been  closed  by  previous  sales 
to  subscribing  newspapers. 

I 

The  sudden  boom  in  interest 
in  Harry  Hansen  coming 
from  ililFerent  sources  coin¬ 
cides  with  the  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  interest  in  books 
has  reached  an  all  time  high. 
Sales  have  reached  a  peak 
that  is  limited  only  by  lack 
of  paper  to  print  more  books. 

For  the  millions  who  read 
the  new  hooks  there  are  many 
more  millions  who  want  to 
read  about  the  new'  books. 

Harry  Hansen,  the  top  critic 
in  the  nation,  will  keep  your 
readers  authoritatively  up  to 
date  with  his  daily  column. 
The  First  Reader. 

For  terms  and  samples,  please 
write  to 

FEATURE 
I  SYNDICATE 

I  3B0  EAST  4tm  smea, 

'  NEW  YORK  17,  N.T. 


PERSONALS 

continued  from  page  43 


Dorothy  Stull  has  resigned 
from  the  local  staff  of  the  Wil¬ 
mington  (Del.)  News  and  gone 
to  Florida  with  her  family.  M. 
Lois  Williams  has  joined  the 
News  local  staff  from  the 
Rocket,  publication  of  the 
Hercules  Powder  Co.  of  Wil¬ 
mington.  Mrs.  Louise  H. 
Howell  has  also  joined  the 
local  staff.  For  seven  years  she 
and  her  husband,  now  PO  1/c 
Albert  T.  Howell  of  the  Navy, 
conducted  the  St.  Michaels 
( Md. )  Comet.  Lewis  J.  Ger- 
LACK,  formerly  of  the  Chester 
( Pa. )  Times,  has  joined  the 
News  copydesk. 

Tom  Hanes,  managing  editor 
of  the  Norfolk  ( Va. )  Ledger- 
Dispatch,  recently  celebrated 
his  25th  anniversary  with  that 
new^aper.  He  first  went  to 
Norfolk  from  the  Navy  as  sports 
editor.  Hanes  was  honored  by 
his  associates  at  a  banquet. 

Chief  Yeoman  Dave  (Pete) 
Glazer,  editor  of  the  Norfolk 
Navy  Yard,  weekly  newspaper, 
honorably  discharged  after 
three  years’  service,  reported 
for  duty  June  15  as  city  editor 
of  the  Portsmouth  (Va.)  Star, 
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of  which  he  was  sports  editor 
for  three  years. 

Goodrich  W.  Line  weaver. 
former  city  editor  of  the  Nor¬ 
folk  (Va.)  Ledger-Dispatch,  has 
been  appointed  director  of  the 
branch  of  operations  and  main¬ 
tenance,  Reclamation  Bureau. 

A.  B.  Guthrie,  Jr.,  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Lexington  (Ky.) 
Leader,  was  awarded  for  a  his¬ 
torical  novel  in  manuscript  a 
fellowship  for  the  1945  session 
by  the  Bread  Loaf  Writers  Con¬ 
ference  conducted  annually  by 
Middlebury  College,  Vt. 

Emory  Grinnell,  former  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Memphis  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal,  recently  was 
discharged  after  two  years  in 
the  Army  and  has  returned  to 
work  on  the  copydesk. 

Steve  Barker,  city  hall  re¬ 
porter  for  the  El  Paso  Times. 
has  been  elected  president  of 
the  El  Paso  Kennel  Club.  He 
raises  wire  terriers  and  chows. 

Ted  Thackrey,  son  of  T.  O. 
Thackrey,  editor  of  the  New 
York  Post,  and  former  staff 
member  of  the  Kansas  City 
News  Press,  weekly,  and  the 
Manhattan  (Kan.)  Mercury- 
Chronicle,  is  one  of  two  new 
reporters  on  the  Kansas  City 
Star.  Mizzell  Phillips,  tele¬ 
phone  girl  on  the  sports  desk, 
has  been  promoted  to  reporter. 
New  to  the  Kansas  City  Times 
reportorial  staff  is  Madeleine 
Barnes,  of  the  Kansas  City  U.P 
bureau,  who  formerly  worked 
for  the  Detroit  News  and  Times. 

Sid  Keith,  formerly  of  the 
Detroit  office  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  has  joined  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Detroit  Times. 

George  V.  Mather,  managing 
editor  of  the  Albion  ( Mich. ) 
Recorder,  has  been  selected  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Albion  school 
board. 

John  W.  Scattergood.  former 
editor  of  the  Hollywood  ( Fla. ) 
Sun-Tattler,  has  succeeded  Her¬ 
bert  Hale  as  city  editor  of  the 
Hillsdale  (Mich.)  News.  Scat¬ 
tergood,  before  taking  over  the 
Florida  position,  was  with  the 
Benton  Harbor  (Mich.)  News- 
Palladium  and  Kenosha  ( Wis. ) 
News.  Hale  has  suceeded  Lee 
Cox  as  advertising  manager  of 
the  News. 

Larry  Towe  has  resigned  as 
director  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  news  service  to  be¬ 
come  publisher  of  the  Lassen 
Advocate,  Susanville,  Cal.  Be¬ 
fore  joining  the  university  staff 
Towe  was  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Jonesville  ( Mich. )  Inde¬ 
pendent  for  12  years  and  had 
been  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Michigan  Press  Assn. 

Edward  A.  Kandlik  has  been 
appointed  automotive  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Sun,  where  he  has 
been  a  member  of  the  financial 
news  staff.  With  the  Sun  since 
1941  as  a  “pre-publication”  em¬ 
ploye,  Kandlik  had  been  in  the 
Chicago  bureau  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  four  years  and 
with  the  Chicago  Journal  of 
Commerce  eight  years. 

Glenn  W.  Jackson,  managing 
editor  of  the  Edwardsville  (Ill.) 
Intelligencer,  which  he  placed 
high  in  three  newspaper  con¬ 
tests,  assumed  the  managing 
editorship  on  June  1  of  the  Vi¬ 
salia  (Cal.)  Times-Delta. 


With  The  Colors 


MAJ.  WILLIAM  T.  DEWART, 

Jr.,  publisher  and  secretary 
of  the  New  York  Sun,  arrived 
back  from  Italy 
May  28  and  is 
spending  his  30- 
day  leave  chief¬ 
ly  at  the  news¬ 
paper.  After  his 
leave  he  will  re¬ 
port  to  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Tom  R.  Bris- 
L  i  n  .  formerly 
with  INS  in 
New  York  City, 
is  in  South  Ger¬ 
many.  He  writes 
that  he  has  100 
points  and  expects  to  be  home 
shortly. 

Pfc.  John  Quirolo,  formerly 
of  the  New  York  Joumal-Amer- 
ican,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
45th  Division  News,  now  print¬ 
ing  in  Germany. 

Montgomery  Curtis,  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Buffalo  News  on 
leave,  has  been  promoted  from 
captain  to  major.  Dated  June  5, 
the  promotion  came  three  years 
to  the  day  from  the  time  he 
was  promoted  to  private  first 
class.  Maj.  Curtis  is  on  duty  at 
the  War  Department  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  For  “meritorious  serv¬ 
ice  in  intelligence,”  Lt.  Col. 
Andrew  H.  Berding.  News  edi¬ 
torial  writer  on  leave,  was  dec¬ 
orated  with  the  Bronze  Star 
Medal  in  the  European  theater 
recently.  He  commands  the 
.scientific  detachment.  G-2.  CIB, 
of  the  12th  Army  Group. 

Pvt.  Howard  Detkin,  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Washington  Post  edi¬ 
torial  staff  from  1940  to  1944 
and  earlier  with  the  Atlantic 
City  World,  is  taking  basic 
training  at  Camp  Lee.  Va. 

Lt.  (j.g.  )  Thomas  I.  Brad¬ 
shaw,  Philadelphia  Bulletin  re¬ 
porter  on  military  leave,  has 
been  awarded  the  Bronze  Star 
for  heroic  service  on  the  carrier 


Dewart 


U.S.S.  Princeton,  sunk  in  batttle  1 
off  the  Philippines.  The  cita¬ 
tion  by  Vice-Admiral  J.  S.  Me-  j 
Cain  says  he  remained  aboard  | 
the  stricken  vessel  after  all  | 
other  members  of  his  air  crew  j 
had  left  and  fought  for  seven  I 
hours  to  bring  fires  and  explo-  ' 
sions  under  control.  An  aviation 
intelligence  officer  with  Task 
Force  58,  Bradshaw  is  now  back 
in  the  Pacific  on  another  car¬ 
rier. 

Q/2c  Fred  H.  Thielen,  21.  i 
USN,  a  night  detail  clerk  in  the 
advertising  detail  department 
of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
when  he  went  into  service,  is 
among  personnel  reported  miss¬ 
ing  in  action  aboard  the  auxil-  j 
iary  transport  Bates,  recently 
sunk  off  Okinawa. 

Maj.  James  A.  Micheneh. 

U  S  M  C  R,  recently  returned 
from  the  South  Pacific,  and  is  j 
assigned  to  the  3537th  A.A.F.  j 
Base  Unit,  Statistical  School.  1 
Harvard  University,  for  special  j 
training.  A  former  rmorter  on 
the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Telegraph. 
Omaha  Bee-News  and  the  Balti¬ 
more  News-Post  and  Amertcon, 
he  is  the  son  of  A.  R.  Micheneh, 
publisher  of  the  Sayre  (Pa.) 
Times  and  a  former  Hears! 
newspaper  executive.  Maj. 
Michener  received  the  Bronze 
Star  after  the  landing  on  Guam 

George  Clark  and  Charley 
Ross,  formerly  of  the  Scranton 
( Pa. )  Times  staff,  are  serving 
with  the  Navy  in  the  Pacific. 
Donald  McCrea.  another  for¬ 
mer  Times  reporter,  is  doing 
public  relations  work  for  the 
Navy  in  Washington. 

M/Sgt.  Don  Hutcheson,  the 
first  reporter  for  the  Wilming¬ 
ton  (Del.)  News  to  be  called 
into  the  Army,  is  temporarily 
filling  his  old  position  while  on 
a  30-day  furlough.  He  is  eligi¬ 
ble  for  discharge,  having  more 
than  85  points  after  serving  in 
the  North  African,  Normandy, 
French  and  CJerman  campaigns. 

A  former  Delaware  state  tennis 
champion,  he  may  enter  this 
year’s  tournament. 

(  Continued  on  page  46 ) 


Happy  Anniversary, 
HEDDA  HOPPER  r 


\THAIIKS  A  MILLION  AND  IF  I  LIVE  TO  EE  A  MILLION  I  HOPE  OU^’I 
/ASSOCIATIOfl  WILL  STIlf  BE  ON  AMD  AS  HAPPY  AS  IT  HAS  BEE#? 

.  ■HUM  — — ‘ 

(for  the  past  three  years,  love  and  kisses^ 

THANKS,  HEDDA!  It’s  been  a  truly  happy  associa¬ 
tion  for  us  and  for  those  newspapers  using  your  column. 

To  those  papers  where  territory  is  still  available,  we  say, 
“Better  give  your  readers  the  best  column  from  Hollywood. 

. . .  Six  days  and  Sunday  i 

For  proofs  and  prices,  WRITE-PHONE-WIRE  j 
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‘Weasel'  Drive 
Stamp  Sales 
Double  Quota 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  June  18 — 
Climaxing  their  special  cam¬ 
paign  to  sell  enough  War 
Stamps  to  sponsor  hundreds  of 
the  new  Water  Weasels,  the 
Army's  amphibian  jeeps,  the 
nation’s  newspaper  boys  an¬ 
nounced  today  that  they  are 
heading  for  the  two-billion 
mark  in  the  number  of  ten- 
cent  stamps  sold  to  their  sub¬ 
scribers  before  V-J  Day. 

Reporting  to  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  officers  and  directors 
of  the  International  Circulation 
Managers’  Association  here. 
Howard  W.  Stodghill.  of  the 
Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin, 
chairman  and  founder  of  the 
Treasury’s  Newspaper-Boys-for- 
Victory  Program,  wrote: 

“The  program  you  backed  so 
enthusiastically  from  its  incep¬ 
tion  before  Pearl  Harbor  has 
now  achieved  the  equivalent  of 
1,661,441,804  sales  of  ten-cent 
Defense  and  War  Savings 
Stamps.  It  is  a  source  of  spe¬ 
cial  pride  to  everyone  associated 
with  the  record,  newspaper  or¬ 
ganizations,  circulators,  carrier 
boys,  parents  and  newspaper 
subscribers,  that  we  can  use  the 
phrase,  ‘Defense  and  War 
Stamps.’  .  .  . 

“T^  R.  Gamble,  national  di¬ 
rector  of  the  War  Finance  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  U.  S.  Treasury  De¬ 
partment,  has  paid  our  news¬ 
paper  boys  one  of  the  great 
tributes  in  all  their  history  when 
he  aptly  described  them  as 
■young  soldiers  of  Democracy.’  ’’ 

Mr.  Stodghill’s  message  high¬ 
lighted  the  personal  account  of 
the  year’s  progress  in  War 
Stamp  sales  by  newspaper  boys 
given  before  Sunday’s  meeting 
of  the  ICMA  leaders  by  Harry 
W.  Cullis,  chief  of  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Boys  Section  of  the  War 
Finance  Division.  Mr.  Cullis 
cited  the  campaign  of  the  car¬ 
rier  force  of  the  San  Jose  ( Cal. ) 
Mercury-Herald  &  News,  which 
sold  the  equivalent  of  3,150,000 
ten-cent  Stamps  to  spark  the 
community’s  local  drive,  the 
efforts  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  carrier  force,  which  dedi¬ 
cated  its  7th  War  Loan  Drive 
to  financing  the  hospital  care  of 
returning  wounded  Marines, 
and  the  Detroit  Times  and  the 
Detroit  News  carrier  forces, 
which  made  their  Water  Weasel 
quotas  but  then  decided  to  in¬ 
crease  their  goals. 

Latest  reports  show  that  car¬ 
riers  have  sold  90.894,526  ten- 
cent  Stamps,  sufficient  to  pay 
for  1.887  Water  Weasels,  twice 
the  original  goal.  Each  Weasel 
costs  $4,815. 

■ 

Drivers  Get  Vacations 

Chicago,  June  18 — A  ruling  of 
the  Daily  Newspaper  Commis¬ 
sion  approving  a  vacation  plan 
proposed  by  the  Chicago  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  and 
the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Teamsters,  Chauffeurs,  Stable¬ 
men  &  Helpers  of  America,  was 
announced  by  Robert  K.  Burns, 
Commission  chairman. 


paper  **'“’**’ .oT'wm  ADO  TO 

machinery  needs  will 


WORCBST^ 
STABIUT»~ 


For  four  long  war  years  paper  makers  have  been 
denied  the  paper  making  machinery  products  of 
Rice  Barton  Corporation,  a  major  Worcester  indus¬ 
try  as  well  as  one  of  Worcester's  oldest  industries. 
Charles  S.  Barton,  Vice  President  and  General 
Manager,  reports,  "We  regard  the  stored  up 
demands  for  complete  and  new  Rice  Barton  paper 
making  equipment,  and  for  major  rebuilding  pro¬ 
grams  to  bring  present  machinery  up  to  date,  as 
healthy  signs  of  postwar  production  maintained  at 
current  wartime  levels.  The  same  conditions  would 
seem  to  apply  to  our  Textile  Printing  Machinery 
division.  Our  major  efforts  along  this  line  today  are 
to  assure  a  changeover  to  peacetime  manufacturing 
with  as  little  as  possible  time  lag  for  reconversion." 

Worcester  industry  speaks  again  for  the  conti¬ 
nued  importance  of  Worcester  as  a  market  —  a 
market  which  receives  blanket  coverage  with  the 
Telegram-Gazette's  circulation:  over  130,000 
Daily,  and  80,000  Sunday.  City  Zone  Population 
235,125.  City  and  Retail  Trade  Zones  440,770. 
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Bentel  Leaves 
E&P  to  Teach 
In  California 

Dwight  Bentel  has  resigned 
from  the  staff  of  Editor  4  Pub¬ 
lisher  to  join  the  faculty  of 
California  State  College  at  San 
Jose.  Cal.  He  will  head  a  re¬ 
organized  and  expanded  De¬ 
partment  of  Journalism. 

Mr.  Bentel  earned  the  Master 
of  Arts  degree  at  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity  and  in  the  past  year  he 
completed  course  work  for  a 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  at 
Columbia  University  in  New 
York  while  serving  as  a  news 
and  feature  writer  on  E.  4  P. 

Prior  to  coming  east.  Bentel 
had  worked  as  a  reporter  and 
photographer  on  the  San  Jose 
Mercury  Herald  and  the  San 
Francisco  Call  Bulletin  from 
1927  to  1934.  For  the  next  seven 
years  he  taught  journalism  and 
press  photography  in  California 
and  in  1941-42  he  was  a  photog¬ 
rapher  on  the  staff  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Museum  of  Natural  History. 


PERSONALS 

continued  from  page  44 


First  Lt.  William  Kermit 
Holt,  Chicago  Tribune  reporter 
on  military  leave  with  the  U.  S. 
Marine  Corps,  was  awarded  the 
Purple  Heart  last  week  for 
wounds  received  in  the  second 
battle  of  Bougainville.  He  is 
now  serving  as  public  relations 
officer  for  the  central  procure¬ 
ment  division  in  Chicago. 

Maj.  William  (Tex)  Reyn¬ 
olds,  prior  to  service  on  the  re- 
portorial  staff  of  the  Racine 
( Wls. )  Journal  -  Times  and 
writer  of  its  "Between  the  Lines" 
column,  is  now  commander  of 
the  AMG  detachment  in  charge 
of  the  city  of  Salzburg,  Austria. 

Dave  Dreiman,  former  news 
editor  of  the  Minneapolis  Star- 
Journal,  is  taking  Army  basic 
training  at  Camp  Lee,  Va. 

Cpl.  Milton  A.  Hoffman, 
formerly  of  the  Minneapolis 
Star,  Chicago  American  and 
Neto  York  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce,  is  now  in  training  at 
Camp  Lee,  Va.  He  recently  was 
handling  WAC  recruiting  ac¬ 
tivities  in  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Maj,  Joseph  Frank  Knebel. 
chief  of  the  News  Production 
Group,  Public  Relations  Sec¬ 
tion,  Fifth  Army  Headquarters, 
and  former  advertising  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Greencastle  (Ind.) 
Banner,  was  decorated  recently 
with  the  Bronze  Star  for  having 
established  an  advance  press 
camp  in  Milan  on  short  notice 
and  a  few  hours  before  the  junc¬ 
ture  of  Fifth  Army  troops  on 
the  main  front  and  Partisan 
forces  that  had  gained  control 
of  the  city.  His  work  enabled 
war  correspondents  to  send 
news  directly  from  Milan  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment 

Robert  S.  Johnson,  amuse¬ 
ment  editor  of  the  Memphis 
Prtsss-Scimitar,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  an  Army  corporal  in 
Hawaii. 
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Wedding  Bells 


TROY  GORDON,  copyreader  on 

the  Kansas  City  Times,  to 
Joanne  Milligan,  manager  of 
the  Kansas  City  INS  bureau, 
June  16.  Gordon  has  been  with 
the  Times  three  years.  Miss 
Milligan  in  charge  of  the  bu¬ 
reau  since  March. 

Chester  Potter,  Pittsburgh 
Press  staff  writer,  to  Sally 
Moosa,  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette 
classified  ad  telephone  solicitor, 
June  10  in  Pittsburgh. 

Eleanor  Garner,  San  Diego 
Union  reporter  since  her  dis¬ 
charge  last  December  from  the 
Marine  Corps  Women’s  Reserve 
after  18  months’  duty,  to  Boats- 
swain's  Mate  2c  Julius  Clyde 
Owens,  of  Georgetown,  S.  C., 
June  9  in  Tiajuana,  Mex. 

■ 

P.  R.  Doily  Refuses 
Off-Record  News 

San  Juan,  P.R.,  June  18 — In 
an  editorial  rebellion  against 
"in  confidence’’  disclosures,  the 
Puerto  Rico  World  Journal  of 
this  city,  "urgently”  requested 
that  “no  off-the-record  informa¬ 
tion  be  given  to  our  reporters 
without  their  permission.” 

William  J.  Dorvillier,  editor, 
said  the  newspaper  was  consid¬ 
ering  the  adoption  of  an  edi¬ 
torial  policy  which  would  re¬ 
quire  all  reporters  to  refuse 
off-the-record  information,  save 
in  a  few  extraordinary  cases. 

“We  abhor  off-the-record  dis¬ 
closures  because  they  repre¬ 
sent,  with  numerous  variations, 
the  news  source's  most  effective 
method  of  withholding  facts 
that  the  public  is  entitled  to 
know,”  he  commented  editori¬ 
ally. 

“Our  reporter’s  job  is  to  get 
the  news  for  our  readers — not 
for  his  own  information.  .  .  . 

“Our  abhorrence  of  the  ‘for 
your  information  only’  type  of 
story  increased  substantially  in 
the  past  two  weeks  through  a 
series  of  frustrations  that  con¬ 
fronted  our  staff  members  on 
several  stories  that  could  not 
be  printed  for  our  readers  de¬ 
spite  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
details  were  discussed  vat  tea 
parties,  at  clubs,  bars,  res¬ 
taurants  and  parties.  When 
our  reporters  sought  confirma¬ 
tion  at  the  proper  source  they 
were  told  the  facts  ‘for  your 
information  only.’  Thus,  what 
was  being  talk^  about  at  the 
tea  tables  was  confirmed — but 
not  for  publication.  ...” 


Holds  Golf  Tourney 

Philadelphia,  June  18 — Fifty- 
nine  golf  champions  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  18  of  them  service  men, 
competed  in  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer’s  second  annual  War 
Bond  Invitation  Golf  Tourna¬ 
ment,  concluded  yesterday  after 
four  days’  continuous  piay.  The 
affair  was  sponsored  by  Inquirer 
Charities,  Inc.,  in  the  interest  of 
the  Philadelphia  section  of  the 
Professional  Golf  Association 
rehabilitation  fund.  More  than 
$17,500  worth  of  War  Bonds 
went  to  the  winners,  top  honors 
being  annexed  by  Byron  Nelson 
of  Toledo,  O. 


Newsmen  Get 
Headliners' 
Valor  Awards 

Atlantic  City,  June  18 — The 
late  Ernie  Pyle  of  Scripps- 
Howard,  the  late  Frederick  C. 
Painton  of  Reader’s  Digest,  Vern 
Haugland  of  the  Associated 
Press,  and  Homer  Bigart  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
were  named  recipients  of  the 
National  Headliners  Club’s  War 
Correspondent’s  Valor  Award  at 
the  group’s  12th  annual  meeting 
Saturday  at  the  Hotel  Claridge 
here. 

The  awards,  gold  crosses  sus¬ 
pended  from  red,  white  and  blue 
service  ribbons,  were  presented 
for  “heroic  and  outstanding 
achievements  on  the  various 
battlefronts.” 

'Hie  winners  were  selected  on 
recommendation  of  the  War 
and  Navy  Departments,  the 
United  States  Marine  Corps  and 
the  United  States  Coast  Guard. 
Bigart  was  cited  on  “several 
recommendations  out  of  the 
Okinawa  campaign  from  United 
States  Marine  sources.”  He  is 
now  reporting  from  Guam. 

Capt.  Edward  J.  Steichen.  di¬ 
rector  of  the  U.  S.  Navy  Photo¬ 
graphic  Institute,  attended  to 
accept  a  special  citation  to  the 
126  officers  and  combat  camera¬ 
men  of  the  Navy,  Marine  Corps 
and  Coast  Guard  who  took  part 
in  the  motion  picture  coverage 
of  the  Iwo  Jima  operation. 

Captain  Steichen,  director  of 
the  film  “Fighting  Lady,”  paid 
a  stirring  tribute  to  the  daring 
and  skill  of  combat  photogra¬ 
phers  in  World  War  II. 

Braton  R.  Gardner,  professor 
of  journalism  at  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  head  of  the  board 
of  judges,  presented  the  valor 
awards  and  the  writing  awards 
previously  announced  (E4P, 
June  9,  p.  26). 


Prank  H.  Bartholomew,  at  right 
visits  with  fighting  men  on 
Okinawa. 


Bartholomew  Sees 
How  Stall  Works 

United  Press’s  vice-president 
for  the  Pacific  area.  Frank  H. 
Bartholomew,  arrived  a  few  days 
ago  in  Australia  on  an  inspec¬ 
tion  tour  of  key  news-fronts  and 
active  battlefronts  in  the  Pacific. 

Soon  after  the  opening  of  the 
San  Francisco  Conference,  Bar¬ 
tholomew  left  the  West  Coast  on 
a  mission  to  amplify  facilities 
and  arrange  for  the  deployment 
of  an  increasing  force  of  corre¬ 
spondents  for  coverage  of  the 
final  phases  of  the  attack  on 
Japan.  Going  first  to  Pearl  Har¬ 
bor,  he  visits  Guam,  Okinawa 
Manila  and  other  points  in 
Luzon,  then  continued  on  to  Aus¬ 
tralia  by  way  of  the  island  of 
Morotai. 

While  on  Okinawa  and  Luzon 
he  worked  as  a  correspondent 
under  fire.  Within  one  period  of 
10  days  he  sent  back  eyewit¬ 
ness  reports  of  front-line  fight¬ 
ing  on  both  islands.  He  was  the 
first  newsman  to  enter  Naha, 
capital  of  Okinawa. 

This  was  Bartholomew’s  sec¬ 
ond  tour  of  Pacific  battlefronts. 
Before  the  Aleutians  were 
cleared  of  the  enemy,  he  visited 
fighting  zones  there  and  in  the 
Southwest  Pacific. 


Raleigh  Finance  Wizard  Tries 
His  Hand  At  Newspopering 


Raleigh,  N.  C.,  June  18 — It 
didn’t  surprise  anybody  much 
when  Herman  Moore  and  Asso¬ 
ciates  O'!  Charlotte.  N.  C..  bought 
the  Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle 
the  other  day  ( E4P,  June  2,  p. 
7);  rather  it  merely  raised  the 
question.  “What’ll  he  buy  next?” 

For  the  South  Carolina  coun¬ 
try  boy  who  started  out  as  an 
automobile  salesman  23  years 
ago  and  built  up  one  of  the 
Carolina’s  largest  financing 
companies,  has  been  extending 
his  interests  into  various  fields 
in  the  past  few  years — banks  in 
Greenwood  and  Anderson.  S.  C., 
and  the  Bon-Air  Hotel  in  Au¬ 
gusta.  for  instance. 

Right  now  Moore,  a  chunky, 
mild-speaking  financier  of  43 
with  a  reedy  smile,  is  planning 
to  return  to  the  making  of  au¬ 
tomobile  loans.  Three  years 
ago  he  sold  out  his  auto  finance 
company,  which  operated  in  12 
cities  of  the  Carolinas,  to  Com¬ 
mercial  Credit,  in  a  deal  in¬ 
volving  $8,000,000  in  collect- 
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ibles,  and  agreed  to  stay  out 
of  the  business  for  three  years. 

At  the  same  time,  he  has  dis¬ 
closed  that  the  three  years  of 
absence  from  the  auto  finance 
business  were  quite  profitable. 

Asked  his  formula  for  suc¬ 
cess,  he  replied  promptly: 

“Pick  competent  people  cap¬ 
able  of  assuming  responsibility, 
and  then  give  them  the  respons¬ 
ibility.” 

Moore  was  born  near  Honea 
Patch,  S.  C.  In  1923,  when  he 
was  21,  with  little  capital  and 
no  business  experience,  he  got 
a  job  in  Greenwood  as  an  auto¬ 
mobile  salesman.  In  a  ^ort 
time  he  began  to  finance  the 
deals  of  some  of  his  customers, 
and  it  soon  dawned  upon  him 
that  the  used  car  field  had  big 
possibilities. 

By  1934  he  had  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars. 
With  this  as  a  foundation  he 
and  six  associates  organized  the 
Auto  Finance  Company  at 
Greenwood. 
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the  Hell  Box 


Misconceptions  about  Healthy  Hygiene^  and  Food  that  are  Deader  than  Yesterday' s  Type. 


f 

“Earrings  Help  Poor  Eyesight” 

“Canned  Foods  Contain  Preservatives” 

An  old  medical  fallacy  stated  that  injuring  one 
part  of  the  body  aided  the  functioning  of  a  part 
near  by.  Piercing  the  ear  lobes  and  wearing  rings 
.seemed  therefore  a  logical  way  to  restore  normal 
eyesight. 

This  popular  explanation  of  why  they  keep  is 
untrue.  Canned  foods  keep  because  the  spoilage 
organisms  have  been  killed  by  heat  and  the  her¬ 
metic  seal  prevents  contamination  from  outside. 

“Fish  18  Brain  Food 

Fish  contains  phosphorus.  Phosphorus  is  also 
found  in  the  human  brain.  Hence,  the  supersti¬ 
tion.  But  nitrogen,  oxygen,  and  many  other 
chemicals  are  also  found  in  the  brain.  No  one 
food  is  more  valuable  as  “brain  food”  than  any 
other.  It  needs  them  all. 


YOU  HAVE  A  VITAL  INTEREST...in8preadingcorreceinformationabouthealth, hygiene, 
and  food.  We  have  a  vital  interest  here,  too.  For  American  Can  Company  is  the  single  largest 
maker  of  cans  for  food  and  other  containers.  We  hope  that  correct  ideas  about  canned  foods  reach 
the  people  in  your  community. 

AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 

230  Park  Avenue  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
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Radio  Turns  Attention 
To  Own  News  Service 


By  Jeny  Walker 

FACED  with  the  what-to-do- 
with  -  all  -  the  -  war-correspond¬ 
ents  problem,  some  of  the  radio 
industry's  thoughts  have  been 
turned  to  the  business  of  gath¬ 
ering  news,  to  the  extent  that 
one  elaborate  prospectus  for  a 
world-wide  system  of  reporting 
has  already  been  put  forward 
for  discussion. 

As  subscribers  to  the  news  re¬ 
ports  of  the  press  associations, 
radio  stations  get  the  cream  of 
the  bulletins  and  detailed  stor¬ 
ies  (for  commentators’  use)  for 
which  millions  are  spent,  mostly 
by  newspapers.  'The  agitation 
for  a  radio  news  gathering  or¬ 
ganization  comes  from  some 
who  criticize  the  press  associa¬ 
tions  for  putting  newspaper  in¬ 
terests  ahead  of  broadcasting 
interests;  from  others  who  point 
up  mistakes  in  coverage,  and 
from  another  group  who  insist 
the  staff  of  network  correspond¬ 
ents  built  up  during  the  war 
could  be  the  nucleus  for  a 
worldwide  corps. 

A  meeting  of  divisional  news 
directors  of  the  National  Broad¬ 
casting  Company  in  New  York 
this  week  was  significant  in  that 
William  F.  Brooks,  director  of 
news  and  special  events,  an¬ 
nounced  it  was  for  the  purpose 
of  coordinating  national  and  re¬ 
gional  coverage  "to  insure  ac¬ 
curate,  reliable  and  compre¬ 
hensive  on  -  the  -  spot  reports.” 
NBC  intends  to  supplement  its 
coverage  from  press  services 
with  more  direct  reporting  from 
its  own  staff.  Brooks  said. 

Not  Enough  District  News 

The  networks  have  trained 
more  than  100  foreign  corre¬ 
spondents  and  about  as  many 
name  correspondents  and  com¬ 
mentators  here  at  home  during 
the  war.  according  to  Don  M. 
Taylor,  news  editor  of  the  Nash¬ 
ville  station  WLAC,  whose  pro¬ 
posal  for  “Radio  News”  has  re¬ 
ceived  wide  attention.  He  be¬ 
lieves  these  reporters,  knowing 
the  business  of  broadcasting, 
could  evaluate  and  write  news 
properly  for  radio. 

Claiming  the  press  services 
with  radio  news  wires  still  sub¬ 
ordinate  radio  to  the  newspaper, 
Taylor  asserts  the  agencies  have 
“completely  missed  too  many 
good  stories  on  the  radio  wire 
recently.”  Also,  he  is  critical 
of  the  press  service  reports  as 
being  “too  awkward  in  con¬ 
struction  for  broadcast”  and  as 
not  having  enough  district  cov¬ 
erage. 

More  and  more,  it  is  the 
avowed  intention  of  broadcast¬ 
ers  to  invade  the  local  fields  for 
news  and  in  some  cases,  no 
doubt,  build  up  a  regional  event 
into  one  of  national  importance, 
with  on  -  the  -  spot  broadcasts. 
Taylor’s  plan  goes  as  far  as  to 
suggest  that  his  radio  news 
service  be  built  around  “string- 
men,”  many  of  whom  would  be 


reporters  and  editors  of  news¬ 
papers.  The  key  men  in  his 
plan  would  be  the  news  editors 
of  the  stations,  working  on  a 
fiat  base  of  $5  to  $10  a  month 
plus  one  cent  a  word  and  a 
bonus  for  tips  on  “especially 
hot  stories.” 

“Reporters  in  the  larger  towns 
and  editors  in  the  smaller  com¬ 
munities,”  he  proposes,  “could 
be  used  to  complete  the  list  of 
stringmen.  A  little  more  money 
than  paid  by  the  present  news 
services  plus  frequent  contact 
work  would  definitely  give  bet¬ 
ter  string  news  protection  than 
any  agency  now  has.” 

'Taylor  says  he  knows  this  can 
be  done  “because  I  have  handled 
the  job  for  INS  and  U.P.  as  well 
as  two  different  radio  news  bu¬ 
reaus  I  organized  myself.” 

In  pushing  his  proposal  at 
this  time,  Taylor  has  set  his 
eyes  on  the  potential  radio  news 
market  in  the  several  hundred 
new  FM  and  AM  stations. 

Costa  Worked  Out 

Taylor  has  worked  out  a  prob¬ 
able  expense  sheet  on  the  basis 
of  the  INS  cost  summary  for 
1941  when  INS  gave  total  ex¬ 
penses  as  $2,622,744.  providing 
a  news  report  for  338  domestic 
newspapers  and  182  radio  sta¬ 
tions.  ’The  average  cost  was 
$97  per  subscriber  weekly,  he 
has  figured,  and  he  believes  this 
item  could  be  reduced  “for  a 
comparable  number  of  radio 
subrcribers.” 

The  author  of  the  “Radio 
News”  plan  fails  to  bring  into 
the  picture  the  figures  of  the 
Unit^  Press  or  the  Associated 
Press  for  1941,  the  latter’s 
budget  running  up  to  nearly 
$12,000,000  and  the  former's  to 
$7,000,000  to  con^ile  their  news 
reports  from  which  radio  digests 
were  prepared. 

Representatives  of  the  sales 
departments  of  the  press  asso¬ 
ciations  have  been  aware  of  the 
under-surface  discussions  of  sep¬ 
arate  radio  news  gathering  sys¬ 
tems  for  some  time  but  they  re¬ 
port  few  station  owners  give  it 
very  serious  consideration. 
They  warn,  however,  that  the 
trend  could  grow  rapidly  when 
radio  strives  to  switch  from  war 
bulletins  to  news  of  more  gen¬ 
eral  interest  without  repetitious 
broadcasts  on  each  news  period. 

FM  in  Circulation 
A  VIEW  of  what’s  to  come,  pos¬ 
sibly  in  the  operation  of  cir¬ 
culation  department  trucks,  is 
contained  in  the  application  of 
Highway  Radio.  Inc.  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion  for  authority  to  set  up  a 
nationwide  FM  system  for  motor 
carriers.  From  a  250-watt  sta¬ 
tion  near  Chicago  it  is  proposed 
to  direct  trucks  equipped  with 
30-watt  mobile  stations.  ’The 
applicant  looks  to  average  sav¬ 


ings  of  10  miles  a  day  per  truck 
by  radio  control  of  routing. 

Raytheon  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany  has  filed  applications  for 
permits  to  install  a  communica¬ 
tions  service  for  fishing  fleets  off 
New  England,  and  later  for 
trucks  and  buses. 

Allocation  by  .Tuly  1 

SETTLEMENT  of  the  FM  fre¬ 
quency  allocation  is  now  ex¬ 
pected  by  July  1.  in  view  of  the 
special  hearing  FCC  scheduled 
for  June  22  to  determine  which 
of  three  proposals  should  be 
adopted.  Manufacture  of  new 
radio  and  television  transmitters 
and  receivers  will  begin  “at  an 
earlier  date  than  was  originally 
indicated.”  the  Commission  an¬ 
nounced. 

Expecting  an  early  decision  on 
allocations — and  hoping  it  is  in 
favor  of  Plan  No.  1 — FM  Broad¬ 
casters.  Inc.  has  arranged  a 
proxy  meeting  for  Aug.  14  at  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  Radio  City. 
A  full  membership  convention  is 
planned  just  as  soon  as  ODT  re¬ 
strictions  are  lifted.  At  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  meeting,  FMers  will, 
hear  reports  from  W.  R.  David, 
General  Electric  Co.,  and  from 
Ray  H.  Manson.  Stromberg-Carl- 
son  Co.,  on  receivers. 

Television  Partnership 
WHILE  continuing  its  develop¬ 
ment  of  high-definition  tele¬ 
vision  in  full  color,  the  Colum¬ 
bia  Broadcasting  System  will 
go  knee-deep  into  video  opera¬ 
tions  July  16  when  it  sets  up  a 
“working  partnership”  basis 
with  advertisers  and  agencies 
for  testing  commercial  television 
programs.  In  other  words,  Co¬ 
lumbia  is  finally  “going  com¬ 
mercial”  with  black  and  white 
television. 

Until  a  great  many  more  peo¬ 
ple  have  sets  to  receive  pro¬ 
grams,  Columbia  will  make  no 
charge  for  time  on  the  air  but 
a  studio  charge  of  $150  an  hour 
will  be  made  to  defray  costs  of 
the  CBS  Television  Audience 
Research  Institute.  ’The  plan 
seeks  to  answer:  “How  can 
television,  as  a  medium  of  en¬ 
tertainment  and  as  a  medium  of 
advertising,  achieve  the  opti¬ 
mum  effectiveness?” 

■ 

Illinois  Modifies 
Radio  Libel  Bill 

Chicago,  June  18  —  Making 
“malice”  an  essential  element 
to  the  proposed  radio  libel  bill, 
the  Illinois  Senate  judiciary 
committee  has  voted  to  recom¬ 
mend  for  passage  a  modified 
version  of  the  original. 

Originally,  the  bill,  which  is 
supported  by  WGN,  Chicago 
Tribune  station,  sought  to  place 
radio  under  the  same  libel  re¬ 
sponsibility  as  governs  the 
press.  The  amended  version 
provides  that  a  person  must 
“maliciously  and  knowingly” 
commit  libel. 

Chicago  stations,  except 
WGN,  attenvpted  to  go  much 
farther  in  protecting  radio  ut¬ 
terances  from  libel  penalties. 
Those  opposed  to  the  original 
draft  sought  to  protect  stations 
from  liability  in  cases  where 
operators  had  “no  advance 
knowledge  or  opportunity  or 
right  to  prevent”  a  libel. 


Dailies  Cited 
In  Court  Clerk's 
Retaliatory  Suit 

Becklev,  W.  Va.,  June  18— 
Attorneys  for  Circuit  Clerk  Van 
Hunter  have  filed  suit  in  the 
Raleigh  County  Circuit  Court 
seeking  $25,000  damages  from 
the  Beckley  Newspaper  Corpo¬ 
ration. 

Acting  Prosecutor  Clay  S. 
Crouse,  representing  Hunter, 
said  the  suit  was  filed  because 
the  corporation  prosecuted  man¬ 
damus  proceedings  in  the  State 
Supreme  Court  against  Hunter. 

(bn  June  12,  the  State  Su¬ 
preme  Court  refused  the  cor¬ 
poration,  publisher  of  the 
Raleigh  Register  and  the  Post- 
Herald,  a  writ  to  compel  Hunter 
to  open  to  reporters  books  in 
which  are  kept  memoranda  by 
attorneys  on  the  filing  of  suits. 

The  Supreme  Court,  in  a 
unanimous  decision,  made  a 
specific  reference  that  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  was  not  an 
issue  and  held  that,  on  the  basis 
of  the  evidence.  Hunter  had 
allowed  inspection  of  all  sources 
except  memoranda  dealing  with 
filing  of  divorce  suits. 

The  court  said  such  memo¬ 
randa  were  not  official  “records.” 

"’The  only  issue  here  pre¬ 
sented.”  said  the  decision  by 
Presiding  Judge  W.  T.  Lovins, 
“is  the  right  of  relator’s  (the 
corporation’s)  employes  to  in¬ 
spect  a  specific  book  in  respond¬ 
ent’s  office,  and  we  therefore  ex¬ 
press  no  opinion  concerning  the 
freedom  of  the  press;  or  the 
necessary  interest  of  relator  in 
public  records  to  support  his 
right  to  inspect  the  same.” 

Attorney  Charles  G.  Peters, 
in  presenting  the  newspapers' 
case,  contended  that  withhold¬ 
ing  of  the  records  constituted  a 
threat  to  freedom  of  the  press. 
■ 

A  Correction 

Quoting  from  the  report  of 
the  ASNE’s  World  Freedom  of 
Information  Committee  last 
week  ( p.  66)  Editor  &  Publishb 
referred  to  Pravda  as  “the  paper 
of  the  Supreme  Council  of  So¬ 
viets”  and  to  Izvestia  as  “the 
paper  of  the  Communist  Party." 
The  descriptions  should  be  re¬ 
versed. 
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Wlicther  Amplitude  Modulation  .  . .  Frequency  Modu> 
lation  ...  or  Television  —  dependability  is  a  must  for 
all  broadcast  equipment. 

Federal  broadcast  equipment  lias  earned  a  reputa¬ 
tion  for  that  dependability  because  it  stands  up. 

T or  more  than  thirty-five  achievement-studded  years 
.  .  .  from  the  Poulsen  Arc  to  the  new  CBS  Television 
Station  .  .  .  Federal  has  served  the  broadcast  industry 
with  superior  equipment. 

Fculeral’s  background  includes  such  milestones  of 
electronic  progress  as  the  1000  Kw  Bordeaux  Trans¬ 
mitter;  Micro-ray,  the  forerunner  of  modern  telc^^sion 
technique;  and  the  first  UHF  multi-channel  telephone 
and  telegraph  circuits,  part  of  a  world-wide  communi¬ 
cations  system  .  .  . 

All  this,  plus  the  war-sharpened  techniques  that  are 
the  result  of  ability  and  experience,  combine  to  give 
you  craftsmanship  .  .  .  the  kind  of  craftsmanship  that 
builds  dependability  into  all  Federal  equipment. 

In  AM  . . .  FM  . . .  TV  . . . 

.  .  .  your  prime  need  in  broadcast  equipment  is 
dependability  —  look  to  Federal  for  it. 


Supreme  Court  Rules 
Agcdxist  AP,  5-3 

continued  from  page  5 


through  nummary  process  or 
tried  on  its  facts  and  merits. 
The  former  procedure  was  used. 
The  fact  that  Associated  Press 
members  admitted  existence  oi 
re^ictive  arrangements.  Black 
said,  was  sufficient  to  invoke 
summary  process;  furthermore, 
he  said,  there  was  no  testimony 
that  any  appellant  suffered.” 

Justice  Black  likewise  saw  no 
reason  for  special  treatment  of 
the  press  in  the  application  of 
antitrust  laws.  On  mat  point,  he 
said:  “Member  publishers  of 
AP  are  engaged  in  business  for 
profit  exactly  as  are  other  busi¬ 
ness  men  who  sell  food,  steel, 
aluminum,  or  anything  else 
people  need  or  want.  fact 
that  the  publisher  handles  news 
while  others  handle  food  does 
not,  as  we  shall  later  point  out, 
afford  the  publisher  a  peculiar 
constitutional  sanctuary  in 
which  he  can  with  impunity 
violate  laws  regulating  his  busi¬ 
ness  practices.  The  restraints 
on  trade  in  news  here  were  no 
les  than  those  held  to  fall 
within  the  ban  of  the  Sherman 
Act  with  reference  to  conrtiina- 
tions  to  restrain  trade  outlets 
in  the  sale  of  tiles,  or  enameled 
iron-ware,  or  lumber,  or  wom¬ 
en’s  clothes,  or  motion  pictures.” 

Denies  Utility  Effect 

The  majority  opinion  also  re¬ 
jected  the  contention  that  it 
has  the  effect  of  converting  As¬ 
sociated  Press  into  a  public 
utility.  “This  is  not  correct,” 
Justice  Black  said.  “We  merely 
hold  that  arrangements  or  com¬ 
binations  designed  to  stifle 
competition  cannot  be  immun¬ 
ized  by  adopting  a  membership 
device  accomplishing  that  pur¬ 
pose. 

“It  would  be  strange  indeed, 
however,  if  the  grave  concern 
for  freedom  of  the  press  which 
prompted  adoption  of  the  First 
Amendment  should  be  read  as 
a  command  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  was  without  power  to  pro¬ 
tect  that  freedom.  The  First 
Amendment,  far  from  providing 
an  argument  against  application 
of  the  Sherman  Act,  here  pro¬ 
vides  powerful  reasons  to  the 
contrary. 

“That  amendment  rests  on 
the  assumotion  that  the  widest 
possible  dissemination  of  infor¬ 
mation  from  diverse  and  antag¬ 
onistic  sources  is  essential  to 
the  welfare  of  the  public,  that 
a  free  press  is  a  condition  of  a 
free  society.  Surely  a  conrunand 
that  the  government  itself  shall 
not  impede  the  free  flow  of 
ideas  does  not  afford  non-gov¬ 
ernmental  combinations  a  ref¬ 
uge  if  they  impose  restraints 
upon  that  constitotionally  guar¬ 
anteed  freedom. 

“Freedom  to  publish  means 
freedom  for  all  and  not  for 
some.  Freedom  to  publish  is 
guaranteed  bj^  Constitution, 
but  freedom  td^opoMbiiM  to  ln«p 
others  from  pwlishing  is  not. 
Freedom  of  the  preu  from  gov¬ 
ernmental  interference  under 
the  First  AmObdmeift  does  Jiot 
sanction  repression  of  that  free¬ 
dom  by  private  interests.  The 


First  Amendment  affords  not 
the  siightest  support  for  the 
contention  that  a  combination 
to  restrain  trade  in  news  and 
views  has  any  constitutional 
immunity.” 

Justice  Murphy  accused  his 
colleagues  in  the  majority  of 
deviating  from  the  statutory 
purpose  of  the  Sherman  Act. 
“The  record,”  he  said,  “shows  a 
complete  absence  of  any  mo¬ 
nopoly,  domination,  price  Ax¬ 
ing,  coercion,  or  other  preda¬ 
tory  practices  by  which  compe¬ 
tition  is  eliminated  to  the 
injury  of  tee  public  interest. 
Nothing  appears  save  a  large, 
success^l  organization  which 
has  attempted  to  protect  the 
fruits  o<  its  own  enterprise 
against  rompetitora.  To  con- 
ciude  on;’ such  evidence  teat  tee 
Associate  Press  haa  violated 
tee  Shei^n  ’  Act  is  to  ignore 
tee  repent  holdings  d  this 
court  teat  the  puipose  of  the 
statute  is  to  maintain  free  com¬ 
petition  in  interstate  commerce 
and  to  eliihlnate  only  those  re¬ 
straints  that  unreasonably  in¬ 
hibit  such  competition.” 

S  Points  of  Dissent 


Justice  Roberts  placed  his 
dissent  on  severai  grounds,  each 
of  which  he  discussed  at  length. 
They  are: 

“First.  Are  the  members  of 
AP  acting  together  with  the 
purpose  of  destroying  competi¬ 
tion?  I  have  not  discovered  any 
allegation  in  the  complaint  to 
that  effect.  The  court  below 
has  not  made  any  such  finding. 

“Second.  Has  the  plan,  and 
have  the  operations  of  AP  the 
inevitable  consequences  of  re¬ 
straining  competition  between 
news  agencies  or  netospapers, 
or  have  they,  and  do  they  now, 
necessarily  tend  to.  or,  in  fact, 
unreasonably  restrain  such  com¬ 
petition?  On  this  question  the 
court  below  made  no  findings 
save  one  of  dubious  import. 
The  opinion  states  ‘that  ( the 
members )  have,  by  concerted 
arrangements,  pooled  their 
power  to  acquire, .  to  purchase, 
and  to  dispose  of  news  reports 
through  tee  channels  of  com¬ 
merce.’  and.  in  addition,  have 
‘pooled  their  economic  and 
news  control  power  and,  in  ex¬ 
erting  that  power,  have  entered 
into  agreements  which  the  dis¬ 
trict  court  found  to  be  ‘plainly 
designed  in  the  interest  of  pre¬ 
venting  competition.’  This  sen¬ 


tence  is  characteristic  of  the 
opinion.  In  the  first  place,  as 
will  later  appear,  the  record 
presents  no  question  of  ‘pur¬ 
chasing  power.’  One  cannot 
purchase  the  events  of  history; 
he  can  employ  someone  to  re¬ 
port  them  to  him.  Does  that 
sentence  mean  that  AP  has 
‘purchased’  all  of  the  most 
available  reporters  in  tee  na¬ 
tion  or  the  world?  Secondly, 
the  sentence  seems  to  attribute 
to  AP  some  sort  of  monopoliza¬ 
tion  of  the  newspaper  publish¬ 
ing  business.  And,  finally,  it 
seems  to  attribute  to  tee  court 
below  a  finding  that  AP  has 
unduly  or  unnecessarily  re¬ 
strained  trade.  As  will  appear, 
tee  court  below  made  no  such 
finding.  .  .  . 

•Third.  Have  AP  and  tts 
members  intended,  or  attempt¬ 
ed,  to  monopolize  a  branch  of 
trade?  As  I  have  already  pointed 
out,  the  events  happening  in 
the  world  are  as  open  to  all 
men  as  the  air  or  the  sunlight. 
’The  only  agency  required  to 
renort  them  is  a  human  being 
who  will  inquire.  .  .  . 

“Fourth.  Have  the  defend¬ 
ants  created  an  organization  of 
such  proportions  as  in  fact  to 
monopolize  any  part  of  trade  or 
commerce?  In  answering  the 
inquiry  I  need  do  little  more 
than  refer  to  the  facta  already 
summarized.  The  opinion  seeks 
support  ...  by  referring  to  a 
finding  of  the  District  Court. 

“Fifth.  The  court's  opinion. 


under  the  guise  of  enforcing  the 
Sherman  Act,  in  fact  renders  1 
AP  a  public  utility  subject  to 
the  duty  to  serve  all  on  equal 
terms.  This  must  be  so,  despite 
the  disavowal  of  any  such 
ground  of  decision.” 

Justice  Roberts  read  extreme¬ 
ly  dangerous  implications  into 
the  majority  decision  and  said: 

“From  now  on  AP  is  to  oper¬ 
ate  under  the  tutelage  of  the 
court.  It  is  ordered  to  submit 
for  approval  a  revision  of  it* 
by-laws,  and,  unless  the  court 
approves  the  changes,  it  is  to  be 
restrained  from  contracting  with 
its  members  teat  they  shall  not 
disclose  tee  news  it  fumishei, 
and  from  continuing  its  exist¬ 
ing  contract  relations  with  a 
Canadian  news  agehey.  .  .  . 

“However  tee-  by-laws  may 
be  amended,  and  whatever  judi¬ 
cial  blessing  may  be  given  the 
new  text,  it  is  certain  tint 
every  refusal  to  deal  with  any 
newspaper  will  evoke  a  freih 
exercise  of  the  judicial  gusnl- 
ianship.  Lawful  practices  may 
be  threatened  with  injunctimi, 
as  they  are  in  the  present  de¬ 
cree,  as  a  lever  to  compel 
obedience  in  some  respect 
thought  important  by  tee  court 

“Hie  decree  may  well  result 
not  in  freer  compietition  but  in 
a  monopoly  in  AP  or  U.P.,  or 
in  some  resulting  agency,  and 
thus  force  full  and  complete 
regimentation  of  all  news 
sources  to  the  people  of  the 
nation.  .  .  .” 


Without  Obligation,  Ask  for  Proofs 
New  Series  "Support  the  Church"  Ads 


Now  that  the  Great  7th  War  Loan  Drive  la  about  over  (the  8tb 
War  Loan  and  the  Annual  War  Fund  Campaign  will  be  coming  up 
this  fall),  this  Is  the  psychological  time  to  Initiate  this  new  and 
outstanding  advertising  feature. 

Attention-compelling  Illustrated  copy  in  mat  form  available.  Con¬ 
tinuous  weekly  series.  Mats  In  6-column  size,  suitable  for  half-page 
to  full  page  layouts  with  sponsor  signatures. 

Sound  copy  with  human  Intwest  appeal  prepared  by  newspaper 
people,  approved  by  churchmen  and  tested  in  many  newspapers. 

publishers  and  admen  say  It  is  the  best  series  of  church  ads  they 
have  ever  seen  and  the  easiest  to  sell  in  their  experience. 


What  Others  Think  of  Onr  “Support  the  Qmrch”  Adi 


Typical  Newspaper  Comeieets: 


The  Sacinsw  News,  Sacinaw,  Mich., 
Mr.  L.  C.  Enrle,  Adv.  Mrr.:  "1  have 
iuat  shown  your  prooli  to  our  Buii- 
neu  Maiiaser  *  *  *  .  He  screes  with 
me  that  your  ads  are  the  bast  of  the 
kind  he  has  ever  seen,  and  we  both 
look  forward  to  usinr  theoi  in  our 
paper."  (llie  series  besan  In  Saeinaw 
on  March  17.  1946.) 


MATRIX 

MOULDING  PRESS 

Hydraulic,  Oirtet  Pristuru  Typt:, 
Write  for  illustrated  bulletin 


TTie  Columbia 
Record.  Columbia, 

9.  C..  Mr.  R.  D. 

Haltiwanger,  Adv. 

Mrr.;  "Endoead  is 
Bimed  contract 
subscribinr  to 
your  weekly  ‘Sup¬ 
port  the  Church' 
newspaper  adver- 
tislnr  mat  sari  lee 
for  a  period  of  six 
months.  Wo  have 
been  ninnlnr  * 
sponsored  Church  — — — — 
pare  for  four  years,  but  1  believe  your 
series  is  the  bmt  and  the  moat  timely 
and  will  prove  to  bo  easier  to  eoU 
than  any  I  have  seen.” 


been  very  w»ll  received  by  the  com- 
raunity  and  on  Easter  momlnf  three 
of  our  clersymen  praised  them  hifhly 
from  the  pulpit." 

Typical  Cborch  E»rassioat: 

The  Creatsr  New  York  Eederattos 
of  Churches,  Inc.,  71  W.  28rd  8L 
New  York,  IBcv.  Robert  W.  Sesria 
D.D.,  Oen.  Sec.:  “I  am  deeply  im- 
preesed  with  your  advertisements. 

'  71»oy  have  dlinltf 

and  vital  sabstaaes 
as  well  as  altrao 
tlon.  They  surely 
are  in  pleaessl 
contrast  to  the 
sort  of  thiny 
'  which  has  bees 
used  In  the  psst. 
I  do  wish  yw 
every  success  jj 
the  extension  of 
this  splendid  nr 
vice." 


The  bally  Aryus.  Mount  jyemon- 
N.  Ta  ArthiS  fV. ^qpdBiV  Mcr.f 
•  •  •-‘^Sialotiirs&fAtedi  sM  have. 


- ’  The  Interns- 

tlonal  Council  of  Religious  Edncatloa. 
208  N.  Wabash  Ave..  Chiesgo.  Bot. 
Philip  C.  Landers.  Dir.  Public 
tlons:  “I  have  just  looked  throw 
oi  yuur  nawsp&Pf'r  adTOftw* 
ments  ‘V  *  Shd  1  believe  yon  hsvs 
S'ffir'SgMry  shore,  which  is  very  potent 
'^ttia^ejy  jWythwhlle.” 


NiW  YORK  54, 


Write  today  for  sample  proofs,  atlling  suggestions,  and  our  rea¬ 
sonable  rates  for  this  attracUre  and  popular  wartime  and  postwar 
advertising  feature. 

E.  E.  KEISTER 
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NEW  WINGS  OVER 
MANHATTAN 


PCA  to  open  new  route  July  2 
between  New  York,  the  West, 
and  the  South 

On  Monday,  July  2nd,  PCA — second  oldest 
airline  in  this  country— will  become  New  York’s 
newest.  On  that  day  PCA  Capitaliners  will  start 
regular  daily  service  between  New  York  and 
the  key  cities  of  the  west  and  south  which  com¬ 
prise  the  PCA  Skyway.  Flights  between  Pitts¬ 
burgh  and  New  York  will  be  non-stop. 

In  adding  the  great  New  York  air  travel 
market  to  its  pattern  of  cities,  PCA  has  taken  an 
important  further  step  in  establishing  a  com¬ 
pletely  integrated  air  transport  service  to  the 
industrial  heart  of  the  nation. 


Two  New  York  City  ticket  offices:  Under  the  Park  Avenue 
Arch  at  42nd  Street,  and  in  the  Ritz  Towers  Hotel,  Park 
and  57th.  Phone  number  is  Eldorado  5-2670. 


Pioneering  in  air  travel  for  nearly  19  years 


THE 

PCA  SKYWAY 


CfiPITfiL  fit  RUNE 
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Steep  Rise  Expected 
In  State  Promotions 


ANALYSIS  of  developments  in 

194n  state  leKisIative  sessions 
throughout  the  country  indicates 
that  post-war  appropriations  will 
be  sharply  expanded  over  pre¬ 
war  levels  for  advertising  and 
oromotion  designed  to  increase 
tourist  and  recreational  traffic; 
secure  new  markets  for  agricul¬ 
tural  and  industrial  products, 
and  attract  new  industries. 

Most  impressive  step  in  this 
direction  was  Florida’s  enact¬ 
ment  of  an  administration- 
backed  bill  appropriating  SitOO.- 
000  annually.  It  was  predicted 
that  the  program  virtually 
would  double  the  number  of 
tourists  going  to  Florida  within 
a  year  after  it  had  been  started. 

Indicating  that  much  larger 
advertising  appropriations  may 
be  forthcoming  in  Florida  after 
the  war  was  the  fact  that  a  $1,- 
000.000-a-year  program  had  been 
proposed  originally  by  a  15- 
member  advertising  advisory 
committee  named  by  Gov.  Mil¬ 
lard  Caldwall.  This  proposal, 
which  at  first  was  support^  by 
Caldwell,  was  .subsequently  cut 
down  to  meet  objections  of  those 
who  favored  a  more  conserva¬ 
tive  program  for  the  present. 

Crops  Promoted 

Besides  going  heavily  into  ad¬ 
vertising  for  tourists  and  indus¬ 
tries.  Florida  will  spend  more  to 
promote  its  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts.  Enacted  bv  the  legislature 
this  year  was  a  bill  doubling  the 
tax  on  oranges.  It  was  estimated 
this  will  make  $1,000,000  a  year 
available  for  advertising  the 
fruit.  A  proposal  also  has  been 
made  for  an  advertising  program 
on  leaf  vegetables. 

On  recommendation  of  Gov. 
Thomas  E.  Dewev.  New  York 
State  this  year  increased  its  ap¬ 
propriation  for  advertising  and 
promotion  to  attract  industries 
and  vacationists  from  $150,000 
to  $200,000.  Major  portion  of 
the  appropriation  will  advertise 
the  state’s  economic  advantages. 

New  Hampshire’s  appropria¬ 
tion  for  recreation  advertising 
has  been  boosted  from  $20,000  to 
$100,000  for  a  two-year  period. 

Signed  into  Michigan  law  by 
Gov.  Harry  F.  Kelly  was  a  bill 
creating  a  permanent  state  tour¬ 
ist  council  to  further  promote 
what  was  referred  to  as  the 
state’s  “second  largest  industry.” 
Also  enacted  was  a  bill  creating 
the  Michigan  agricultural  mar¬ 
keting  council. 

West  Virginia  legislature 
created  a  new  state  industrial 
and  publicity  commission  to  pro¬ 
mote  industrial  and  recreational 
resources.  The  new  agency, 
with  a  biennial  appropriation  of 
$90,000,  supplants  a  former  state 
publicity  commission  which  lost 
its  appropriation  in  1943. 

Enacted  in  Iowa  was  a  bill 
creating  the  Iowa  Development 
Commission.  Oregon’s  legisla¬ 
ture  passed  a  bill  increasing 
from  $3,500  to  $5,000  annually 
the  amount  a  county  may  spend 
in  advertising. 

Although  Gov.  Sam  C.  Ford 


advocated  appropriation  of 
$100,000  to  advertise  Montana’s 
“resources,  opportunities  and 
recreational  facilities.”  the  legis¬ 
lature  failed  to  pass  upon  it. 

Proposals  for  new  or  increased 
appropriations  were  presented 
in  a  number  of  other  legislatures, 
with  a  complete  tally  of  the  re¬ 
sults  not  immediately  available. 

Creation  of  a  state  bureau  to 
advertise  Texas  attractions  was 
recommended  by  the  State  Post¬ 
war  Economic  Planning  Com¬ 
mission.  which  estimated  the 
state’s  tourist  trade  as  a  poten¬ 
tial  $400,000,000  business.  An 
Indiana  bill  proposed  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  State  Department  of 
Commerce,  Industry  and  I^b- 
licitv  to  snend  a  $100,000  a  year, 
while  a  Nevada  bill  proposed 
the  creation  of  a  publicity  board 
with  a  $50,000  fund. 

With  the  assertion  that  “we’re 
going  into  competition  with 
California.”  Governor  Wallgren 
urged  the  Washington  legislature 
to  provide  for  a  new  division  of 
industrial  progress  and  devel¬ 
opment.  A  $150,000  budget  for 
the  attraction  of  tourists  was 
submitted  to  the  Minnesota  leg¬ 
islature  by  that  state’s  conserva¬ 
tion  commission.  Connecticut’s 
State  Development  Commission 
asked  that  its  biennial  appropria¬ 
tion  be  upped  from  $87,200  to 
$475,430. 

Virginia's  Advisory  Legisla¬ 
tive  Council  is  scheduled  to  re¬ 
port  later  this  year  on  a  nlan 
for  the  coordination  of  efforts 
of  all  agencies  having  to  do  with 
industrial  development. 

A  proposed  new  state  consti¬ 
tution  approved  by  the  1945 
Georgia  legislature  for  submit¬ 
tal  to  the  electorate  Aug.  7 
includes  specific  authorization 
for  taxes  “to  adverti.'e  and  pro¬ 
mote  the  agricultural,  indus¬ 
trial.  historic,  recreational  and 
natural  resources  of  the  State. 

Regional  Increase,  Too 

The  post-war  period  also  may 
see  an  increase  in  regional  pro¬ 
motional  plans.  Gov.  Le.ster  C. 
Hunt  of  Wyoming  appealed  this 
year  for  a  joint  advertising  fund 
for  the  promotion  of  the  western 
states,  with  a  board  composed  of 
one  member  from  each  state  to 
administer  the  program. 

State  advertising  and  pro¬ 
motion  is  a  comparatively  new 
field.  Only  six  state  govern¬ 
ments  were  actively  engaged  in 
it  before  1935.  The  trend  gained 
impetus  during  the  depression, 
until  by  1940  a  survey  by  the 
Council  of  State  Governments 
disclosed  that  all  the  states  but 
one — Delaware — were  competing 
through  advertising  media  for 
tourists,  markets,  investors  or 
new  industries. 

’The  council’s  survey  found 
that  39  of  the  states  were  spend¬ 
ing  in  1940  about  $4,400,000  for 
advertising.  In  eight  others 
similar  work  was  being  done  by 
municipalities  or  semi-official  or 
private  statewide  organizations. 
About  two-thirds  of  the  states 
had  set  up  special  agencies. 


For  Canning  Time 

Mats  and  proofs  oi  ads  urging 
homo  iood  pressrvotion  are 
currently  being  distributed  by 
the  Notional  Editoriol  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Service  for  locol 
sponsorship  during  the  home 
canning  season. 

The  ads,  prepared  by  the 
Department  oi  Agriculture, 
worn  that  home  food  preser¬ 
vation  is  a  must  in  order  to 
assure  an  adequate  iood  sup¬ 
ply  next  winter  and  call  upon 
American  women  “to  can  more 
than  ever  before." 

Proofs  oi  the  ads  have  also 
been  sent  out  to  500  national 
advertisers  by  the  War  Food 
Administrator,  with  a  messoge 
indicating  the  campaign's  im¬ 
portance  to  the  war  effort. 

Dry  Goods  Group 
Votes  Promotion  Drive 

An  industrywide  educational 
and  promotional  program  has 
been  approved  by  the  Wholesale 
Dry  Goods  Institute,  according 
to  W.  E.  Long,  president.  The 
executive  committee  pledged  in¬ 
itially  $25,000  to  inaugurate  the 
work  and  voted  to  invite  manu¬ 
facturer  cooperation.  The  pro¬ 
gram  contemplates  the  imme¬ 
diate  organization  of  a  Joint 
Distribution  Committee  compris¬ 
ing  manufacturers,  wholesalers 
and  retailers  and  an  expendi¬ 
ture  in  excess  of  $100,000  during 
the  coming  year. 

Promotional  and  fact-finding 
phases  of  the  program.  Long 
said,  will  be  conducted  by  J.  W. 
Millard,  advertising  agency  for 
the  Institute,  and  Wroe  Alder- 
son  &  Co.,  Philadelphia  market¬ 
ing  counsellors. 

A  fund  for  a  university  schol¬ 
arship  in  distribution  in  the 
name  was  approved. 

■ 

War  Dead  Honored 

Buffalo,  June  18  —  Newsmen 
joined  in  a  tribute  to  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  the  American  war  corre¬ 
spondents  who  have  died  in 
World  War  II  at  a  Lions  Club 
luncheon  last  week. 


Aviation  Corp. 
Buys  Way  Into 
Appliance  Field 

Aviation  Corporation,  well 
known  in  wartime  production  of 
battleships  and  jeep  parts  and 
airplanes,  became  a  potential 
post-war  customer  of  large  newF 
paper  space  this  week  in  i 
multi-million  dollar  transaction 
by  which  it  acquired  control  of 
the  Crosley  Corporation  and  de¬ 
cided  to  go  into  the  business  of 
manufacturing  household  applii 
ances. 

’The  sale  was  made  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  since  it 
involves  the  transfer  of  owner 
ship  of  Station  WLW  in  Cincin¬ 
nati  and  a  contract  for  purchase 
of  Station  WINS,  New  YoA, 
from  the  Hearst  Corporation. 
The  FCC  has  scheduled  a  hear 
ing  later  this  month  on  the 
WINS  deal— a  $1,700,000  trans¬ 
action. 

Powel  Crosley,  Jr.,  and  his 
family,  in  selling  their  holdings 
in  Crosley  Corporation  for  $13,- 
625,000  in  cash,  announced  he 
intended  now  to  concentrate  on 
the  manufacture  of  the  Crosley 
automobile.  In  pre-war  days, 
Crosley  was  a  major  user  of 
newspaper  space  to  promote  the 
sale  of  radios,  refrigerators  and 
other  appliances. 

’The  Aviation  Corporation  is 
headed  by  Victor  Emanuel, 
chairman  and  chief  executive 
officer,  and  Irving  B..  Babcock, 
president. 
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South  African 
Sees  His  Land 
jU  Open  Market 

America  after  the  war  will 
Mve  an  excellent  chance  to  in- 
gease  its  sales  in  South  Africa, 
(cording  to  John  Barnard,  rep- 
gsentative  of  the  South  African 
SUlish-language  morning  news- 

B”  r  group,  who  arrived  in  New 
:  last  week. 

“because  of  the  falling  away 
i(  trade  between  South  Africa 
ed  the  enemy  countries.”  Mr. 
hrnard  said, 


yet  he  £0t  the  picture. .a  honey 


‘the  market  for 
jmerican  goods  in  South  Africa, 
w  might  say,  is  wide  open.” 

Mr.  Barnard,  who  is  the  mar¬ 
keting  and  industrial  research 
^iali.st  for  the  morning  news- 
piper  group  which  includes  the 
lohannesburg  Rand  Daily  Mail, 
Ctpetoirn  Cape  Times,  Durban 
htal  Mercury  and  the  only  Sun- 
the  Sunday  Times, 


ly  paper, 

IS  come  to  the  States  to  contact 
{encies  and  advertisers  who  are 
Bing,  and  those  who  are  inter- 
eUkI  in  doing,  business  in  South 
frica.  He  is  the  author  of  the 
ook.  “Marketing  and  Advertis- 
ig  in  South  Africa.” 

Discu.s.sing  the  modern  way  of 
fe  in  the  population  centers  in 
is  country  —  “which  many 
mericans  do  not  realize” — Mr. 
irnard  said  that  South  Africans 
re  particularly  American-mind- 
1  in  respect  to  equipment. 

Demand  for  Goods 
“There  will  be,  of  course,  a 
nvy  demand  for  all  domestic 
ppliances  such  as  stoves,  refrig- 
rators.  washing  machines,  to 
lention  only  a  few  items,”  he 
“for  cars  and  radios,  and 
bo  for  clothing,  ladies  wear 
Id  toilet  goods,  sports  goods 
nd  equipment  along  engineer- 
Ig  lines.” 

‘“We  like  our  comfort,  you 
et,"  Mr.  Barnard  reported  with 
I  smile,  adding  more  seriously, 
tod  we  have  money  to  buy.” 

To  make  clear  the  high  stand- 
id  of  living  that  prevails  in 
both  Africa,  he  pointed  out  that 
I  the  average  professional  man’s 
Ime  there  one  would  probably 
hd  an  electric  stove,  a  refriger- 
(or,  a  washing  machine,  three 
idios.  irons  and  floor  cleaning 
luipment.  In  addition,  there 
Mild  be  at  least  one  car. 

The  great  majority  of  these 
inducts  would  be  of  American 
Mke,  he  said.  He  cited  a  sur- 
wy  completed  just  before  the 
nr  which  showed  that  approx- 
bstely  80%  of  the  radios  in 
both  African  homes  were  made 
h  America. 

“We’re  a  young  country  and 
n  needs  are  great,”  said  Mr. 
brnard.  “It  is  my  opinion  that 
•ter  the  war  American  trade  in 
buth  Africa  will  expand  out  of 
>tio  to  the  increasing  trade  of 
blast  few  years. 

"American  advertising  in  the 
nth  African  newspapers,  al- 
•ugh  the  amount  has  naturally 
to  reduced  since  the  war.  is 
D  vep^  noticeable  because  of 
I  individuality  and  volume.” 

«h  of  the  American  advertis- 
t  he  added,  appears  in  the 
he  form  as  it  does  in  Amer- 
n  newspapers  without  change 
tfcrmat  or  copy. 
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PlatbeJ  with  one  G-E  No.  5  Ay  Prank  Nkholt — Bayonne,  N.  J 


Here's  the  story  as  told  by  photographer  Frank  Nichols:  "As  1 
got  to  the  picture  location,  a  taxi  stopped  right  behind  me  and 
out  stepped  the  soldier  hero  .  .  .  winner  of  the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor  .  .  .  ahead  of  schedule  and  unescorted.  In  my 
haste  to  catch  'the  McCoy’  in  homecomings,  I  grabbed  my 
camera  but  knocked  the  G-E  No,  5  onto  the  street.  The  bulb 
cracked  but  all  others  were  in  my  bag  so  I  took  a  chance,*  shoved 
the  bulb  back  in — and  shot . . .  Here's  the  picture  /  got."  $m 

*We  don't  recommend  doing  this — hut  the  incident  illus¬ 
trates  another  reason  why  it  pays  to  shoot  with  G-E  Midgets. 


GE  MAZDA  PHOTOFLASH  LAMPS 


Hear  the  G-E  radio  programs:  "The  G-E  AU-Girl  Orchestra,"  Sstnday  lOHMp.  m. 
PWT,  NBC;  "The  World  Today’  netos,  Monday  through  Priday  6:45  p.  m.  EWT, 
CBS;  "The  G-E  Houseparty,"  Mottday  through  Priday  g-OO  p.  m,  EWT,  CBS. 


BUY  MORE 
WAR  BONDS 


Britain’s  Journalists 
Get  Refresher  Course 


By  Raymond  Japhet 

•  The  writer,  a  tub-editor  on 
the  East  Anglian  Daily  Times, 
Ipswich,  it  rejoining  hit  news¬ 
paper  after  having  served  for 
four  years  in  the  National  Fire 
Service  in  London.  He  is  one 
of  the  pioneers  in  the  Fire 
Service  educational  movemerU 
and  a  leader  in  the  National 
Union  of  Journalists. 

BY  THE  TIME  these  words  ap¬ 
pear  in  print  British  journal¬ 
ists  serving  in  the  Forces  and 
elsewhere  will  have  started 
upon  the  refresher  course  which 
has  been  organized  by  the 
8,000-sitrong  National  Union  of 
Journalists. 

Hie  idea  of  the  course  is  not 
to  instruct  beginners,  but  to  re¬ 
mind  journalists  of  varying  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  basic  prin- 
dples  of  the  jobs  to  which  they 
will  return.  The  course  is 
comprehensive,  covering  na¬ 
tional  and  provincial  journal¬ 
ism,  and  will  take  six  months 
‘to  complete,  with  two  months 
devoted  to  each  section  —  re¬ 
porting,  sub-editing  and  law. 
As  reporting  and  sub-editing 
are  matters  of  practice  and 
law  is  a  matter  oi  information, 
there  will  be  16  weekly  exer¬ 
cises  on  journalistic  te^nique 
and  two  monthly  papers  on 
law. 

There  will  be  no  distinction 
between  reporters  and  sub¬ 
editors  because  every  student 
will  get  a  full  course  on  the 

Sirinciple  that  the  complete 
ournalist  should  should  know 
the  duties  and  difficulties 
of  both  reporting  and  sub¬ 
editing. 

Synopsis  oi  Course 
The  following  is  a  brief 
synopsis  of  the  course: 

Ri^orting:  The  fundamen¬ 

tals —  mechanics  of  the  job — 
Courts  —  Crime  —  Accidents — 
Meetings  —  Local  Government 
—Interviewing  —  Note  Writ¬ 
ing  —  Style  —  Ethics  and  Eti¬ 
quette. 

Sub-Editing:  The  sub’s  job 

— condensation — tubbing  crime, 
police  and  court  stories — hand¬ 
ling  a  “running”  story — com¬ 
posite  and  splash  stories — types 
and  copy  marking — headlines — 
checking  the  facts,  the  use  of 
the  library — some  specialist  sub¬ 
bing  jobs — the  tub,  the  reporter 
and  the  public. 

Law:  Libel  —  Contempt  of 

Court  —  Restrictions  on  publi¬ 
cation  —  Illegal  advertisements 
— Betting  and  Lotteries  —  Ad¬ 
mittance  of  Press  to  Meetings — 
Copyright  —  Official  Secrets 
Acts. 

The  course  is  contained  in 
five  booklets  of  a  size  suitable 
for  being  fitted  into  a  battle- 
dress  trouser  pocket.  The 
booklets  comprise:  (1)  Report¬ 
ing;  (2)  Sub-editing;  (3)  Gen¬ 
eral  subbing  exercises  on  per¬ 
forated  pages  which  can  be 
torn  out  and  sent  to  the  tutors; 
(4)  Law;  and  (5)  The  work 
and  functions  of  local  authori- 
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ties  and  courts  in  England  and 
Wales,  Scotland,  Nortoern  Ire¬ 
land  and  Eire. 

These  booklets  have  been 
written  by  experts  from  all 
over  Britain  and  there  are  now 
about  50  experienced  journal¬ 
ists  who  are  serving  as  tutors. 
Their  job  is  to  go  through  the 
papers  and  give  the  students 
advice,  the  object  being  to  cre¬ 
ate  a  friendly  atmosphere  be¬ 
tween  serving  journalists  and 
those  at  home  and  further  to 
help  serving  journalists  to  ease 
their  way  back  to  their  normal 
occupations.  Incidentally,  the 
union  has  called  on  all  its  mem¬ 
bers  at  home  to  do  their  utmost 
in  this  respect. 

Education  Committee  Job 

The  union’s  Education  Com¬ 
mittee  is  responsible  for  the 
organization  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  its  chairman,  Ernest 
Jay,  Daily  Herald  political  cor¬ 
respondent,  a  mei^er  of  the 
union's  National  Executive 
Council  and  a  m«nber  of  the 
London  University  Journalism 
Committee,  assist^  by  H.  S. 
Toynbee,  the  union’s  educa¬ 
tion  officer  and  chairman  of  the 
London  Workers’  Educational 
Association, 

The  course  is  being  run  with 
the  cooperation  of  Ruskin  Col¬ 
lege  and  the  Service  autiiori- 
ties,  Ruskin  College  having  the 
administration  for  carrying  on 
correspondence  courses  and 
the  Service  authorities  having 
the  facilities  for  getting  the  ma¬ 
terial  to  the  men. 

Actually  the  course  costs 
about  three  guineas  per  person 
and  that  figure  has  been  made 
possible  by  the  voluntary  work 
of  journalists.  The  xmion 
thou^t  it  proper  to  seek  some 
assistance  from  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  rehabilitating  the  serv¬ 
ing  journalist  in  his  skill  and  it 
was  told  by  the  Directorate  of 
Army  Education  that  a  course 
restricted  to  members  of  one 
organization  could  not  be  given 
administrative  and  financial 
support. 

Extended  to  All 

Consequently  the  Education 
Committee  sought  and  received 
permission  from  the  National 
Executive  Council  to  extend 
the  course  to  all  journalists,  in 
toe  Forces  and  elsewhere. 

Friends  in  the  Printing  and 
Kindred  Trades  Federation,  toe 
workers’  organization  covering 
all  toe  various  trades  associated 
with  newspaper  production  and 
printii^,  had  already  told  toe 
committee  members  of  their 
printing  courses  organized  by 
the  Joint  Industrial  Council 
and  toe  committee  accepted 
toe  invitation  to  go  in  with 
them. 

That  means  that  the  serving 
journalist  applies  for  the  course 
"through  toe  usual  channels.” 
His  paybook  is  debited  with 
10s,  and  the  union  refunds  that 
to  every  member  who  com¬ 


pletes  the  course.  His  form 
goes  to  the  Directorate  of  Army 
Education  and  through  the 
Joint  Industrial  Council  to  the 
union. 

The  union  Is  not  able  to  re¬ 
fuse  toe  course  to  anybody  on 
the  ground  that  he  is  not  a 
union  member;  but  it  can  refuse 
if  it  is  not  satisfied  that  the 
applicant  is  a  journalist. 

Mr.  Jay  has  told  me,  how¬ 
ever,  that  when  toe  needs  of 
journalists  are  met,  considera¬ 
tion  will  be  given  to  those  am¬ 
bitious  of  becoming  journalists 
provided  they  have  the  ca¬ 
pacity. 

He  sends  personal  letters 
to  each  tutor  and  student.  The 
letter  to  toe  tutor  states  that 
the  success  of  the  scheme  de¬ 
pends  upon  him  and  that  every 
student  depends  upon  the  en¬ 
couragement  and  help  he  is 
able  to  give. 

The  conunittee  realizes  that 
the  experience  of  tutors,  as  well 
as  students,  is  varied  and  that 
each  reacts  according  to  his 
own  experience.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  desirable  that,  as  far  as 
possible,  a  general  standard 
toall  be  observed  in  toe  treat¬ 
ment  of  students’  work. 

Personal  Qualities 

This  does  not  imply  that  any 
attempt  toall  be  made  to  reduce 
students  to  one  level.  The  in¬ 
dividual  must  be  made  to  feel 
that  personal  qualities  are  be¬ 
ing  developed. 

Furthermore  each  tutor  has 
received  a  general  note  on  how 
to  treat  papers.  This  states 
that  toe  booklets  have  been 
•written  with  toe  least  experi¬ 
enced  journalist  in  mind.  The 
exercises  are  progressive.  It 
is  not  desired  to  tie  toe  tutors 
down,  but  it  is  suggested  that 
they  shall  not  use  toe  points 
or  percentage  system  of  mark¬ 
ing,  this  being  out  of  place  in 
a  course  of  this  kind. 

The  general  advice  is  for 
each  tutor  to  try  to  place  him¬ 
self  in  the  position  of  a  news 
editor  or  chief  sub-editor  re¬ 
ceiving  actual  copy  and  asses¬ 
sing  toe  student’s  work  as  if 
he  were  actually  in  the  office, 
but  r«nembering  that  he  may 
be  working  under  exceptional 
difficulties  and  that  he  has  been 
a  long  time  away  from  his 
peace-time  work.  Value  is 
placed  in  a  word  of  encourage¬ 
ment  now  and  again. 

Letter  to  Student 

Now  what  about  the  letter  to 
the  student?  This  states  that 
he  ceases  to  be  a  colleague  in 
exile.  He  becomes  himself  and 
the  tutor  gets  to  know  him  as 
an  individual.  Comments  and 
criticism  are  welcomed  from 
the  student. 

The  reader  will  see,  there¬ 
fore,  that  this  is  a  humane  and 
scientific  approach  to  rehabili¬ 
tating  toe  serving  journalist  in 
his  job,  and,  in  the  long  run  of 
things,  not  only  will  journal¬ 
ists  and  employers  benefit  from 
it,  but  also  the  public. 

In  accordance  with  instruc¬ 
tions  of  toe  annual  delegate 
meeting — the  union’s  Parlia¬ 
ment — toe  Education  Committee 
is  now  preparing  a  scheme  for 
training  and  regulating  toe  en¬ 
try  of  juniors  into  journalism. 

IDITOR  &  I 


Single  Union  Plan 

Merger  oi  the  British  Imitituie 
of  Journalists  and  the  National 
Union  oi  Journalists  into  a 
single  trade  union  under  Um 
title  oi  the  Association  oi  Jour, 
nalists  will  be  considered  ot 
a  meeting  in  London  on  Juns 
30. 

Membership  in  the  new  body 
would  be  open  to  journalistt, 
press  photographers  and  art¬ 
ists,  the  primary  object  oi  tlu 
union  being:  “To  promote 
whotever  may  tend  to  the  el#, 
▼ation  oi  the  status  and  Om 
improvement  of  the  quolifica- 
tions  oi  all  members  oi  ths 
ioumalistic  profession.” 


Million  in  Bonds 

San  Francisco,  June  20 — 
ry  B.  Smith,  sports  editor  emeri¬ 
tus  of  the  San  Francisco  Chros- 
icle,  has  set  something  of  a  rec¬ 
ord  as  a  one-man  War  Bond 
campaigner.  Setting  his  goal  at 
$1,000,000  in  the  Seventh  War 
Loan  drive,  his  sales  totaled  some 
$2,500,000  before  it  ended.  This 
figure  comprised  sales  to  1,661 
individuals.  Smith  got  his  start ' 
as  a  War  Bond  campaigner  dur-  ; 
ing  toe  Fifth  War  Loan,  when  he  i 
set  his  total  as  $100,000,  a  figure 
that  he  achieved  after  some ; 
strenuous  campaigning.  Heart¬ 
ened  by  his  success,  he  set  hii 
goal  at  $250,000  in  the  next  one, 
and  topped  toe  half-million 
mark. 


-in  PRESTIOH 
-in  CIRCULATIOII 
-m  ADVERTISINCl 


Two  great  newspoptrf 
dominate  the  rich  Soutii 
Texas  market. 

and 

EVENING  NEW! 

JOHN  BUPp  COMP/my 
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This  Is  Yankee 
Enterprise 

New  England  factories  are 
straining  every  effort  to  pro¬ 
duce  for  the  war  effort,  but 
they’ll  be  able  to  switch  back 


N«w  England  with 
6.4  Per  Cent  of 
the  United  States 
Population  does 
10  percent  of  the 
Nation's  banking. 


Sell  ALL  New  England 

Check  your  list . . .  Are  you  using 
enough  newspapers?  These  news¬ 
papers  should  be  working  for 
you  .  .  . 

MAINE 

Mnger  Dally  Nawt  (M) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Concord  Monitor-Patriot  (E) 

Kaana  Santinal  (E) 

Manchattar  Union  Laadar  (MSE) 

VERMONT 

Barra  Timas  (E) 

Bannington  Bannar  (E) 

Burlington  Fraa  Prass  (M) 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Athol  Dally  Nawt  (E) 

Bavarly  Timas  (E) 

Boston  Globa  (MSE) 

Boston  Globa  (S) 

Boston  Post  (M) 

Boston  Post  (S) 

Boston  Racord  S  Amarlean  (ME) 

Boston  Sunday  Advartlsar  (S) 

Brockton  Entarprlsa-TImas  (E) 

Capa  Cod  Standard-TImas, 

Hyannis  (E) 

Fall  Rivar  Harald  Naws  (E) 

Fitchburg  Santinal  (E) 

Havarhlll  Gaiatta  (E) 

Lawranca  Eagla-Trlbuna  (ME) 

Now  Badford  Sunday  Standard-TImas 

Naw^  Badford  Standard-TImas  (E) 

North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 

PHttfiald  Bacfcthira  Eagla  (IQ 
Taunton  Gaxatta  (E) 

Waltham  Naws  Trlbano  (H 
Worcastar  Talagram  and  Evanlng 
Gaiatta  (MSE) 

Worcastar  Sunday  Talagram  (S) 

RHODE  ISLAND 
Pawtuckat  Timas  (E) 

Providanca  Bullatln  (E) 

Providanca  Journal  (M) 

Providanca  Journal  (S) 

Wast  Warwick  Pawtuxat  Vallay  Daily 
Timas  (E) 

Woonsockat  Call  (E) 

CONNECTICUT 
Bridgaport  Post  (S) 

Bridgaport  Post-Talagram  (MSE) 

Danbury  Naws-TImas  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  (S) 

Hartford  Timas  (E) 

Maridan  Journal  (E) 

Maridan  Racord  (M) 

Naw  Britain  Harald  (E) 

Naw  Havan  Ragistar  (ESS) 

Naw  London  Day  (E) 

Norwalk  Hour  (E) 

Norwich  Bullatln  and  Racord  (MSE) 
Watarbury  Rapublican  S  Amarlean 
(MSE) 

Watarbury  RapubUcaa  S  Amoricau 
(ESS) 


This  Is  a  Farmer 

He’ll  tell  you  that  to  get  a 
bumper  crop  he  has  to  care¬ 
fully  plow  and  tend  the  whole 
field. 

Some  advertisers  in  busy  New 
England  are  only  cultivating 
portions  of  this  rich  market. 


to  peacetime  production  as  eas¬ 
ily  as  they  converted  to  war 
production.  These  factories  will 
stay  open! 

Doesn’t  it  make  sense  that  a 
good  place  to  sell  things  is 
where  people  make  things. 


This  Is  a  ,  ' 

"Saver-Spender" 

He  and  his  brother  New  En¬ 
glanders  ,  do  plenty  \  of  wise 
saving — in  fact  .  18%  of  the  to¬ 
tal  cash  in  U.  S.  savings  ac¬ 
counts.  They  spend  just  as  .  . 

wisely.  They  are  discrimina¬ 
tory  purchasers,  product  loyal  ^ 

and  ardent  readers  of  their  lo-  I 

cal  newspapers.  J 

I 

If  you  want  to  sell  to  them —  i 

keep  your  messages  in  their  1 

loc^  newspapers,  \ 
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This  Is  a  Businessman 


Are  you  reaching  all  of  the 
profitable  groups  in  the  New 
England  market?  How  about 
the  busnessmen  .  .  .  and  the 
factory  workers,  farmers, 
housewives  and  children  (fu¬ 
ture  customers)? 


Carrier  Strike  Ties  Up 
St.  Louis  Deliveries 


ST.  LOUIS,  Mo.,  June  18— Adult 

carriers  who  deliver  the  three 
St.  Louis  newspapers  house-to- 
house  in  residential  areas  of  the 
city  and  in  St.  Louis  County, 
voted  6  to  1  last  Saturday  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  a  strike  in  their  demand 
for  recognition  as  employes  with 
collective  bargaining  rights. 

The  strike  vote  was  taken 
after  the  National  Labor  Rela¬ 
tions  Board  had  ruled  earlier  in 
the  week  that  the  adult  carriers 
were  employes  of  the  news¬ 
papers,  and  the  newspapers  re¬ 
fused  to  recognize  the  carriers 
as  employes  entitled  to  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining  privileges.  The 
vote  was  held  under  authority  of 
the  Smith-Connally  Act  and  in 
advance  of  an  NLRB  certification 
election  to  determine  whether 
the  carriers  are  to  be  represent¬ 
ed  by  Paper  Carriers’  Union  450, 
an  affiliate  of  the  pressmen’s 
union. 

Under  a  supplemental  decision 
by  NLRB,  in  which  it  stated  the 
three  newspapers  would  serve 
as  appropriate  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  units,  the  carriers,  who 
operate  as  independent  contrac¬ 
tors,  voted  as  employes  of  the 
respective  newspapers  as  fol¬ 
lows; 

Post-Dispatch,  198  eligible,  127 
for  and  21  against;  Globe-Demo¬ 
crat,  192  eligible,  125  for  and  22 
against;  Star-Times,  152  eligible, 
110  for  and  18  against. 

NLBB  Reoiiinna  Decision 

The  NLRB  in  its  latest  ruling 
reaffirmed  its  previous  decision 
concerning  the  employe  status 
of  the  carriers,  but  ruled  that 
non-working  carriers  ( those  who 
own  routes  but  are  engaged  in 
outside  activities)  should  not  be 
included  in  the  group  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  employes.  Other  car¬ 
riers,  including  those  doing  sup¬ 
plemental  work  and  those  who 
devote  full  time  to  their  routes, 
should  be  so  considered,  stated 
NLRB. 

St.  Louis  carriers  took  their 
case  to  the  NLRB  last  August, 
and  the  board  issued  a  directive 
of  election  to  determine  whether 
the  carriers  were  to  be  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  St.  Louis  Paper 
Carriers  Union,  affiliated  with 
the  pressmen’s  union.  This  order 
for  an  election  was  stayed  pend¬ 
ing  a  request  by  the  publishers 
for  a  rehearing. 

During  the  hearings  the  three 
newspapers  brought  out  that  155 
of  the  carriers  employed  233 
outside  employes  and  99  family 
en4>loyes.  Some  of  the  carriers 
valued  their  routes  at  from 
$6,000  to  $15,000.  One  valued 
his  at  $25,000.  Evidence  also 
was  presented  to  show  that  car¬ 
riers  own  their  own  motor 
equipment,  select  their  own  cus¬ 
tomers,  do  their  own  billing  and 
make  their  own  collections  for 
papers  delivered,  and  that  74% 
of  those  testifying  handled  all 
three  St.  Louis  newspapers. 

The  NLRB,  in  a  decision  dated 
June  8,  ruled,  in  part: 

“It  is  apparent  that  the  house- 
to-house  carriers  comprise  a  la¬ 


bor  force  composed  of  mature 
men,  the  majority  of  whom  work 
continually  and  regularly  at  the 
Job  of  delivering  newspapers, 
relying  upon  the  income  derived 
from  this  occupation  for  the 
support  of  themselves  and  their 
families. 

“While  not  subject  to  dis¬ 
charge  within  the  literal  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  term,  the  record  in¬ 
dicates  a  publisher  can  demand 
that  a  carrier  dispose  of  his 
route  and  possesses  the  power 
to  enforce  such  a  demand  by  re¬ 
fusing  to  supply  the  carrier  with 
papers.” 

St.  Louis  carriers,  in  a  separ¬ 
ate  group  for  each  newspaper, 
are  to  vote  at  elections  to  be 
held  within  30  days  from  the 
date  of  the  order,  June  8. 

Philadelphia,  June  19  —  Still 
unsettled  after  several  months’ 
court  action  is  the  question  of 
occupational  status  of  local 
newspaper  carriers  who  .super¬ 
vise  home  delivery  of  Philadel¬ 
phia’s  two  morning  newspapers, 
the  Record  and  the  Inquirer,  and 
who  are  members  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  News  Carriers’  Union  No. 
504,  identified  with  the  Inter¬ 
national  Pressmen  &  Assistants’ 
Union  of  North  America  (AFL). 

In  a  decree  this  week  from 
Common  Pleas  Court  No.  2, 
Judge  Vincent  A.  Carroll  tem¬ 
porarily  restrained  “until  final 
hearing"  the  union  carriers  from 
strike  threat  against  the  Record 
Company  and  from  any  interfer¬ 
ence  with  the  printing,  publica¬ 
tion  and  distribution  of  the 
newspapers,  including  picketing. 

Temporarily  “and  until  final 
hearing,”  the  Record  is  ordered 
not  to  sell  its  newspaper  for 
re-sale  to  home  delivery  sub¬ 
scribers  in  territory  where  there 
are  carriers,  to  other  persons, 
unless:  , 

( a )  Such  sales  are  made  to 
persons  who  are  replacements, 
or 

( b )  The  carrier  refuses  or 
fails  to  sell  copies,  or 

(c)  The  carrier  discontinues 
selling  the  Record. 

No  point  remotely  touching 
status  is  hinted  at  in  Judge  Car- 
roll’s  decree.  Under  the  con¬ 
tinuing  order,  the  case  has  been 
docketed  for  the  November  term. 

Upon  hearing  of  Judge  Car- 
roll’s  decree,  Arthur  W.  A. 
Cowan,  counsel  for  Local  No. 
504,  told  Editor  &  Publisher  he 
would  proceed  with  an  appeal. 
He  has  contended  that  the  local 
courts  are  without  jurisdiction. 

Although  the  court  battle  here 
is  being  led  by  the  Record,  back¬ 
ground  support  is  afforded  by 
the  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Philadelphia,  to  which 
all  four  local  newspapers  belong. 
’The  Evening  Bulletin,  however, 
is  not  directly  involved,  since 
for  years  it  has  maintained  a 
unique  carrier  organization  of 
its  own,  including  many  hun¬ 
dreds  of  boys  directly  employed, 
and  operating  without  friction  in 
routes  owned  and  controlled  by 
u"ion  '•arricr 


Rumors  Discounted 

I.  Hale  Steinman,  director 
of  the  WPB  Printing  and  Pub¬ 
lishing  Division,  has  cautioned 
all  publishers  to  be  wary  of 
rumors  regarding  relaxation 
of  restrictions  on  newsprint 
use. 

In  a  telegram  directed  to 
all  users  of  newsprint,  he  said: 
No  official  decision  has  been 
reached  by  the  War  Produc¬ 
tion  Board  regarding  any  re¬ 
laxation  of  any  printing  and 
publishing  orders  and  none 
will  be  made  before  luly  1." 

WPB  Grants  921  Tons 
On  Newsprint  Appeals 

Twenty-eight  newspapers  have 
obtained  extra-quota  grants  of 
newsprint,  aggregating  921  tons 
on  appeals  before  the  War  Pro¬ 
duction  Board’s  Appeals  Board, 
according  to  the  WPB’s  fifth  list 
for  the  second  quarter,  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Newspaper  Tuns 

(Ala.)  Star  . .  5 

Phoenix  Republic  and  Gazette .  90 

Burtiniiaine  (Cal.)  Adraiice .  1 

Paio  Alto  (Cal.)  Times .  4 

Riverside  (Cal.)  Press .  13 

yo«  Pedro  (Cal.)  News  Pilot .  9 

Santa  Ana  (Cal.)  Register .  12 

yentnra  (Cal.)  Star  Free  Press...  4 
\'allcjo  (Cal.)  fiihsim  I’ltMications  194 

Tampa  Tribune  . 85 

Columbus  (Ga.)  Ledger  Enquirer. . .  6 

T7fin  Falls  (Ida.)  Times  News...  8 
Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce  ....  18 

.dfro  .dmerican  (6  recional  editions)  9? 

Ilaltimore  Catholic  Rcficn' .  13 

Houghton  (Mich.)  Mining  Caxette..  1 

New  York  Aufbau .  12 

Vrte  York  Catholic  News. . . .  8 

.irdmiyre  (Okla.)  Ardmoreitc .  1 

Onden  (Utah)  Standard  E.raminer  29 
Norfolk  (Va.)  Journal  and  Guide..  65 
Norfolk  (Va.)  Newspapers.  Inc...  245 
Everett  (Wash.)  Herald .  6 

Permission  was  granted  also 
for  the  transfer  of  the  paper 
quotas  of  Civilian  Front,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C..  to  that  of  Army 
Times,  Washington. 

Relief  Asked 

The  magazine  and  commercial 
printing  advisory  committees  of 
the  War  Production  Board  have 
asked  the  agency  to  raise  paper 
delivery  quotas  for  those  indus¬ 
tries.  Quotas  for  the  second 
quarter  are  13  to  15%  below  the 
average  quarterly  consumption 
for  1944. 


Scott 

Magazine  Reels 
with 

Jones  Automatic 
Tension  Governor 

MO*l  all  othar  papar 
faada  ia  parformawaa 

Send  tor  BooUmt 

WakerScott&G>. 

PLAINFIELD.  N.  J. 


Miller  Quits  T 
War  Beat  and  ’ 
Job  with  S-H 

Washinoton,  June  21 — ^Lee  0. 
Miller,  who  was  Ernie  Pylafli 
renlarement  as  war  columniik 
after  Pyle  met  his  death  in  ac¬ 
tion.  has  resigniKi  from  Scrippg. 
Howard  Newspapers  and  United 
Features  Syndicate,  giving  a 
one-sentence  explanation: 

“I  received  a  critical  wire 
from  the  office  which  I  consi^ 
ered  to  be  damn  unfriendly,  so 
I  just  up  and  quit.” 

Miller  had  been  with  the  newi- 
paner  organization  since  Jan.  1, 
1923.  He  was  managing  editor 
here  during  Pyle’s  roaminn 
about  the  U.  S.  and  during  hu 
war  coverage.  Pyle  was  shy  and 
when  interviewers  sought  to  turn 
the  tables  by  asking  him  ques¬ 
tions  he  invariably  would  refer 
them  to  Miller.  That  gave  rlst 
to  the  title  which  clung  to  Mil¬ 
ler,  “vice-nrpeident  in  charge 
of  Ernie  Pyle," 

Miller  has  returned  from  the 
Pacific  area  to  his  home  here. 

■ 

IT<^T  Names  Pierson 

Warren  Lee  Pierson  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Cable  Company,  cable 
operating  subsidiary  of  the 
American  Cable  &  Radio  Cor 
poration.  Pierson  was  made 
president  of  American  Cable  k 
Radio,  telegraph  communica¬ 
tions  affiliate  of  the  International 
’Telephone  and  Telegraph  Cor 
poration.  earlier  this  year. 

LIMITED  COPIES 

YEARBOOK 

There  are  still  a  few  cop¬ 
ies  of  the  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  International 
YEAR  BOOK  available 
to  new  subscribers,  old 
subscribers,  advertisers, 
and  governmental  agen¬ 
cies — at  the  slight  cost  of 
$2.00. 

New  subscribers  will 
have  their  YEAR  BOOK 
orders  filled  immediately, 
but  their  subscriptions 
($4.00)  will  be  delayed  a 
short  while  due  to  our 
paper  problems. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  | 

Tibm  Tower,  Time*  Sgaer* 

New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

Write  or  phone  BRyent  9-306J 
today  I 
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CIBIES:  NOKWOOD,  NASS.  CHICAGO,  lUU  TAGONY^  raiLAOELPHlA,  PA.  SAN  FltANaSGO^CAUF.  LOS  ANGfXES^  CALIF. 

,,jN«V  YORK  CHICAGO  PHILADELPHIA  DETROIT  ST.  LOUIS 


FORT  WORTH 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


ST.  PAUL 


LOS  ANGELES 


SEATTLE 


TORONTO 


CIRCDLATlOir 


Itett  StiUlv«n.  N«rw»*  ert  W.  Tajrlw, 

papers,  outlin^  the  new  form-  was  diatrlbuted  to  Micfaigaa 


ICMA^Seeks  to  Sponsor 
Circulation  Courses 


ula  for  increaacd  newwriat.  cl 
bacfainiiic  in  the  third  onartar,  Ih 
and  hlghl^ted  the  icp«rt  at  m 
the  Task  Group  In  favoring  32- 


ior  their  use  in  mak- 
I  the  state  survey  of  carrlar 
esmen. 


the  Task  Group  in  favoring  32- 
pound  paper  over  30-pound, 
based  on  the  recent  m^ing 
with  Canadian  manufacturers. 


Ccarhr  Rolotioiia 
FOR  good  carrier  relations,  we 
recommend  that  circulatois 


B)p  George  A.  Jeemdenberg 


ST.  LOUIS.  Mo.,-.|aM  IS— Di¬ 
rectors  of  the  International 
Circulation  MsiiigW's  Associa¬ 
tion  endorsed  at 
their  special 
meeting  here 
yesterday  the 
proposal  fn  a  t 
ICMA  taie  the 
neceacary  steps 
to  plan  and  di¬ 
rect  |he  kind  of 
clrdulation 
IraJtllng  course# 
rthat  would  be 
}  most  useful  to 
t  students  and  to 

-etseulalioA.  *1^* 

partmMita.  ’  **-  „ 

Hm  dlreetaKS  met  here  to' 
transact  associatioa  business  in 
place  of  the  anniial  member¬ 
ship  meettag,  p<atponad  be- 
SSuse  gf  ODT  leetrietlona. 

.  OfSegrs  and  dheotors  wUL 
FontiQOe  in  ofSce  patU  a  con- 
f-  'Vention  can  again  'IS#  h^d. 
j  Officers  include  James  F.  Jae, 

I  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  pres-  ■ 
I  ident;  Shiel  Dunsker,  Cincinnati 
i  Post,  first  vice^resident;  J.  B. 

I  Casaday,  San  Francisco  Exam- 
iuer.  second  vice^residwt; 
tF  McPetrtdge.  TUIss  World- 
Tribune,  secretary  -  treasurer; 
and  Don  Coleman,  Jfaw  Orleans 
Times-Picayune,  convention  sec¬ 
retary. 

To  Eapjbre  fidiool  Fiold 
President  Jae  appointed  Wal¬ 
ter  G.  Andrews,  Ft.,  Wayne 
(Ind.)  News-Sentinal,  as  chair¬ 
man  of  a  special  fipmfitiittee  to 
explore  the  field  in  forsnulating 
a  plan  for  oflariog.  ciiKnilatien 
^ursea^thTbugh  schools  and  coI-> 
leges.  Working  with  him  are 
Phelps  Gates,  Christian  Science 
Monupr,  who  offered  a  sug¬ 
gested  seven^int  program  at 
the  fMeling;  and  Tbm  Adams, 
Leiinffton  IKy.)  Herald-Leader, 
who  originated  the  idee  in  the 
-..^Central  States  regional  group. 
Mr.  Gates,  Iq  mesenting  a 
suggested  plan  for  kMA  to  con¬ 
sider  In  working  with  schools 
of  Journalism  and  other  schools, 
said  “circulation  is  still  the  un¬ 
discovered  or  forgotten  departr 
ment  of  newspapers”  as  far  as 
many  journalism  students  are 
concerned. 

“To  high  school  and  college 
students  there  is  an  aura — a 
idwnour — about  work  in  the 
editorial  or  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  Yet  rare  are  ttie  grad- 
lutes  burning  with  ambition  to 
work  in  a  newspaper  circula¬ 
tion  department  Many  of  those 
who  have  even  conkdered  a 
Job  in  circulation  have  a  pre¬ 
conceived  notion  that  a  circu¬ 
lation  department  is  a  dull, 
drab  place  to  work,  bogged 
down  with  endless  detail,  rec¬ 
ords,  complaints,  the  crushing 
routine  of  rolling  up  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  sales  and  de- 
livwies  each  day.” 

Mr.  Gates  envisioned  a  three¬ 


fold  puipoM  behind  a  program 
to  have  ICMA  aid  in  develop¬ 
ing  auitable  textbook  material, 
lectures  and  clinical  dlscusaions 
in  which  ICBCA  members  teach 
students  circulation  practieea: 
(1)  It  will  equip  atudents  w|th 
some  of  the  pra^cal  know-how 
for  a  specialized  kind  of  news¬ 
paper  Job;  (2)  it  wlll/mject 
sagar  naw  timber,  negr  ideas, 
youthful  career  men  asid  wom¬ 
en  into  clreulattoD  dmartmeats 
hungry  for  such  abfrity;  (3)  it 
will  raise  thk  iMndards  and 
ethics  of  thg^oIrqfPation  field. 

The  seven-g^t  proposal  out¬ 
lined  by  Mgc  .fSates  as  a  guide 
in  dev^opbut  such  an  educa- 
UoBal  pronam  was: 

1.  Cin^ation  courses  must 
be  praettgal. 

2.  Qlrculatlon  courses  must 
be  diversified,  not  only  for  Jour- 
nallgn  students,  but  beginner 
courses  for  carrier  boys,  tech- 
nJffal  training  for  clerical  work, 
nd,  in  trade  schools,  mailing 


Ernie  Schwartz,  Des  WOinat  look  Into  the  program  of  tha 
Register  A  Tribune,  discussed  5acromcnto  Bee,  of  which  V.  P. 
postal  ragulationa  and  urgedi  grlllctt  is  ciretOation  managar. 
circulators  to  make  an  immedi-  •jiio  Bee  reomtly  qmnsored  a 
atm  survey  of  ffieir  second 'class  eonteet  for  carriers’  mothen, 
mall  practices,  in  view  at  the  asking  for  letters  on  “How  My 
possibility  of  conneaalonal  ac-  Son  Is  Benefited  by  a  Bet 
lion  leading  toward  higher  rates. 

-  _  w^e  Bee  has  prepared  an  at- 

“tcooi#  Up  -  tractive  illustrated  folder,  con-, 

REPORTS  from  99  newspapers  taining  the  prize-winning  la# 
participating  in  the  Inland  ters  and  pictures  of  the  carrlan 
Daily  Press  Association’s  annual  and  igotherw  The  folder  also 
cost  survey  show  that  botb-etr-  hHlhlil^tts  earrier  recreational 
culation  and  adv«:tlakig  rev-  and  taking  pfognugp.  end  cow 
enues  gained  in  19J14  oew  the  elude#,  with-  sfft. reasons  why-a 
previous  year,  ^^e  99  news-  Bee  i^te  Is  the  best  kUMhef 
papers  received  ^Jhelr  work  ^a  IS’toTB'yehri  oU. , 

revenue  from  olroulanon  lor _ ;.V 

1943  and  38.St%  in  1944.  -  TTre 'Regional  President  No.  5"''' 
pe^ntage  oP  rwwe  ad-  geRALD  T,  LATHAM,  presife* 
yertising  rose'  58-87%  in  jenj  of  the  Pacific  Nortbv^ 

61.60%  ^ --  Circulation  Managers  AssocSl 
Total  revenues  of  these  99  pa-  hn,  u-ap 


3.  Such  courses  nnist  be  f>(^ 
ular:  they  must  “accentuate  the 
positive.”  They  must  be  dr«* 
matic  and  intel^th^. 

4.  Courses  musr  be  locally 
sponsored  uigler  die  direct  su-. 
pervision  or*  sponsorship  at  a 
local  circulation  manager. 

,  S'.  Circulation  courses  must 
lead.  'fo  Jdbs. 

6,  Such  courses  must  raise 
staitdards.  Full  recognition  of 
the  circulation  business  in 
school  and  college  curriculum 
will  do  much  toward  establish¬ 
ing  a  more  important  place  for 
circulation  In  new^aper  man- 
s^^mn^snt. 

7.  CircuIaUoh  courses  m^t 

be  “researched’  and  then  mer¬ 
chandised.  ) 

“This  Isn’t  a  one-man  Job,” 
concluded  Mr.  Gates.  “It’s  a 
challenge  for  every  circulation 
manager.  There’s  a  merchan¬ 
dising  Job  to  do — a  big  one — 
but  it’s  going  to  be  worth  all 
the  time  and  effort  the  whole 
circulation  profession  can  give 
it.’ 

'Year  oi  Progress* 

Robert  W.  Taylor,  Flint 
(Mich.)  Journal,  chairman  of 
the  board,  presided  during  the 
business  session.  President  Jae 
reported  “a  year  of  progress” 
for  ICMA.  Secretan^  McFet- 
ridge  said  the  association  had 
had  the  best  over-all  committee 
activity  in  a  number  of  years. 
Joseph  Lee,  Jacksonville  (Fla.) 
Times-Union,  membership  chair¬ 
man,  report^  45  new  members 
during  the  past  year,  placing 
membership  at  an  all-time  high. 

The  directors  voted  to  pub¬ 
lish  a  yearbook  in  place  of  the 
annual  convention  program,  to 
serve  as  “a  convention  by  mail.” 

In  addition  to  officers  and  di¬ 
rectors,  committee  chairmen 
and  past  presidents  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  attended  the  meeting. 


049  in  1943  to  $41,211,487*  in 
1944.  Circulation  incohie  lesa, 
from  $13,868,177  to  $157o®W«7' 
and  advertising  revenue  in¬ 
creased  from  $20,817,595  to  $25,- 

- r 

Tlie  Inland  k:ost  survey  also 
revealed  thatl  net  circulation 
revanues  per  'subscriber  were 
highef  last  ymr  than  in  1943. 
Higher  net  revenues  were  re- 
'porTeff  in  spite  of  Inereased  cir¬ 
culation  costs  in- all  brackets. 


dent  of  the  Pacific  NortbwaiM 
Circulation  Managers  AssocMl 
tion,  has  beflp 
circulation  naw 
ager  of  ths 
Medford  (Ore.)’ 
Mait  -  Tribune 
since  193$  a^ 
tf|K  been  ass# 

<  ciata^’  with-  the 
pap^!^  cinalM 
tion;;  oBMatioai 
sinciLiSH^ 

He  stariM  St 
a  carrier  uaier 
the  office  collect 

Latham 

proved  to  be 


n  1  _L!-  Il  ^  collector  that  whan 

Only  ne\VSpwpw-whlch.gpei^  graduated  from  high 

Merchant  plan  jn  *931  he  was  appointed 


were  included.  assistant  circulation  manager  in 

To  Siirvev  Cornors  charge  of  city  carriers  and  deal- 

*  era.  He  attended  Junior  coll^ 
SPEARHEADpiG  a  juograna  to  gjyj  business  college  until  1*6, 
acquaint  the  public  better  ^hen  he  was  placed  in  cbsrfe 
with  newspaper  camer-eaies-  cTretilatlon 
men.  Michigan  daily  circul^ttm  bis  direction,  eiieuls- 

jaaB$«ers  took  st^s  June  5  at  tjon  ^  the  Wafi-TWbuije  has 
Lansing  faTJWimwt  a  nearly  tripled  and  the  carrier 

survey,  sponsored  by  the  Mich-  organization  has  grown  from  21 
igan  Press  Association.,  to  45. 

Circulators  discussed  the 
problem  at  their  annual  oon-  Carrier  Notes 
ference  and  decided  on  the  wr-  ^qR  the  third  consecutive  year, 
vey  as  the  prelude  to  a  public  the  Minneapolis  Star-Joumel 
relations  campa  gn  on  n^spa^  and  Trtbunc  has  awarded  10  one- 
per  boy  Gyrations.  year  tuition  scholarships  to  car 

such  a  pryram  centers  a^und  ^  salesmen  through  the  annual 

(ro’TSSSi'td’SS."'”  Awa«  plan. 

If  circulation  is  to  hold  its  '  ~  ^ 

own  in  the  postwar  era,  the  prl-  "■  -  c*  •  ■ 

mary  objective  should  be  to 
maintain  and  increase  present 

rates  wherever  and  whenever  H  1 1 .  ^  IJ-i  'J  4  aW  a  H  1  ^  M) 
needed.  Shiel  Dunsker.  Cfncin-  “ 

nati  Post,  ICMA  first  ^dee-pres-  a 

ident.  told  the  Michigan  group. 

He  said  that  newspaper  costs, 

“both  in  labor  and  materials,”  •J'J*  yh 

are  not  likely  to  come  down  and  1,,^ 

that  “in  the  postwar  period  new  MmiMrkal  liu«SciiH«s  ■ 

fields  of  advertising  will  open,  Ai»»p«iu  aad  N*w  Xiiliif 

such  as  television,  facsimile  and  if  m  at*  mIm  cssf 

others  and  the  effort  extended  pniem  ar  ara  laiamfaf  h 

for  the  advertising  dollar  is  go-  Hi***  tafrtfaflai  raaf 

ing  to  be  more  competitive  than  niifi 

ever.  ’  NBlfirSrArER  NEW* 

Ford  Bowersox,  Midland  Daily  Sydaov,  Aastrafl* 


mstralim 

a  Ttm  oaly  loaiaal  sMm  h* 
MW*  of  a4>»iHta»i,  a^Milh 
Ins.  paSfWilas,  prMlas 
caaimafleal  Liu«Sii*las  ■ 
Aa#ralla  aad  Naw  Zaibai 

If  *oa  at#  plaaalas  laiat  ca» 
palgaa  ar  ara  lafaraaftf  ■ 
Hiaia  tarrWarlai  roaf 


NEWSPAPER  NEWS 

SydMy,  Aastrafl* 


News,  was  chosen  diairman  of  auWlAai  MoafMv,  SakKriptioa  rate  HA 


the  Michigan  circulators’  de¬ 


par  yaar  poaf  fraa 


partment,  succeeding  Carl  Aus-  «eo«OE  warnecke,  AMERICAN  UN- 
tin,  Kalamazoo  Gazette.  T^e  Salfa  1706.  TImaa  Tawar,  N.  Y.  il.  M.  T. 


survey  form,  as  revised  by  Rob- 


Talapfcaaa  BRyaaf  f-Ml 


EDITOR  *  PUILISHIR  for  JsM  23. 


Home  Ownership  Idea 
Can  Be  Sold  Now 

By  Frcmk  E.  Fehlmcm 


planes  available 


before  Pearl  Harbor,  we  the  idea — usually  supplied  by  an 

(rften  suggested  in  this  col-  aggressive  salesman — that  they 
ignn  new  approaches  to  the  sale  can  pay  for  It  out  of  the  rental 
of  real  estate,  especially  one 
ind  two-family  homes.  If  we 
trere  in  the  real  estate  business, 

«e  would  immediately  start  a 
wries  of  advertisements  on  the 
importance  of  buying  a  home 
u  soon  as  materials  are  avail- 
d>le. 

Talk  to  any  homeowners  who 
have  had  property  for  ten  years 
or  more — ®0%  of  them  will  tell 
jou  that  buying  a  home  as  a 
peculation— for  that’s  what  it 
imounts  to  if  you  think  you 
ire  going  to  make  a  profit  from 
the  transaction-  .... 


space  available 


the  heart-to-heart  talk  with  his 
prospect,  he  usually  talks  albout 
physical  comforts,  better  loca- 


highly 

peeialized  field  which  should 
be  reserved  for  real  estate 


WHEN  TIME  MEANS  MONEY,  Air  Express  earns  its 
weight  in  gold.  Specify  this  fastest  delivery  for 
all  urgent  shipments  —  there’s  more  space  avail¬ 
able  these  days  for  all  important  traffic. 

HIGH  SPEED  FOR  LOW  COST.  When  you  consider 
that  shipments  travel  three  miles  a  minute  be¬ 
tween  airport  towns  and  cities,  the  cost  of  Air  Ex¬ 
press  is  low,  indeed,  as  is  shown  by  typical  rates 
on  chart. 

AND  COST  INCLUDES  special  pick-up  and  special 
delivery  in  major  U.  S.  towns  and  cities  —  a  serv¬ 
ice  that  makes  same-day  de-  am  T 

livery  possible  in  many  _ 

cases.  To  23,000  off-airline  ^  ^  " 

points  there  are  rapid  air-  soo  ii.ii  ii.si  $i.i« 
rail  schedules.  Direct  serv-  1 

,  ,  1000  $1.2*  $2.19  $3.74 

ice  to  scores  of  foreign  - 

countries.  2100  $i.fti  $4.20  $i.40  $ 

WRITE  TODAY  for  interesting  “Map  of  Postwar 
Town”  picturing  advantages  of  Air  Express  to 
community,  business  and  industry.  Air  Express 
Division,  Railway  Express  Agency,  230  Park 
Avenue,  New  York  17.  Or  ask  for  it  at  any  Airline 
or  Express  office. 


Inue  to  be  a  renter.  You  can 
kve  a  “hand  tailored”  place. 
4.  If  space  is  available  you 
an,  with  a  little  study,  grow 


Finally,  you  can,  without 
kilting,  let  it  be  noised  around 


Plien*  AIR  EXPRESS  DIVISION,  RAILWAY  EXPRESS  AGENCY 
R4prM«nting  thi  AIRLINES  of  thi  Unitid  Sl«rtM 


PBOMOTION 


‘Local  Touch’  Applied 
To  National  Ad  Copy 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

OUR  PLAY  today  may  be  ruled 

off-side  by  the  judges,  but 
since  T.  S.  Irvin  believes  that 
suggestion  of  ideas  may  some¬ 
times  lead  to  promotional  sparks, 
we’re  going  to  chance  It  anyway. 

The  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA,  recently  issued  a  very 
flossy  booklet,  “It’s  The  Local 
’Touch,’’  emphasizing  that  local 
items  in  American  newspapers 
get  top  attention.  News  story 
case  histories  culled  from  77  of 
the  continuing  studies  nruide 
since  July,  1939,  show  conclu¬ 
sively  that  a  bursting  water 
main  on  Main  Street  is  worth 
as  much  local  reader  interest  as 
quite  a  number  of  bur.sting 
tombs  elsewhere. 

This  being  so.  what  are  we  in 
the  newspaper  fleld  doing  about 
it? 

Magazines  usually  select  their 
audiences  by  class.  Newspapers 
select  by  location  and  in  .some 
cases  perhaps  somewhat  by  class. 
How  are  the  sales  plans  of  the 
national  advertiser  organized — 
by  class  or  location?  It  depends, 
of  course,  upon  the  product,  but 
how  well  are  we  “location  peo¬ 
ple’’  utilizing  the  unquestioned 
force  of  being  a  LOCAL  me¬ 
dium? 

’There  is  no  question  that  we 
are  doing  it  for  local  advertisers 
—but  how  about  the  national 
advertiser? 

It  is  T.  S.  Irvin’s  belief  that 
greater  L0CALI21AT10N  of  na¬ 
tional  ad  copy  would  be  of  bene¬ 
fit  both  to  the  advertiser  and 
newspapers. 

Coaea  in  Point 

’This  is  not  an  impossible  task. 
Some  weeks  ago  we  mentioned 
the  case  of  an  airline  which 
needed  traffic  on  one  run  only 
out  of  a  city,  yet  continued  to 
advertise  from  nationally 
shipped  mats  instead  of  using 
the  space  to  meet  a  local  prob¬ 
lem.  The  newspaper  could  have 
helped  there.  We  know  a  man 
who  has  built  up  a  successful 
business  college  with  his  whole 
advertising  effort  devoted  to 
snruill  picture-testimonials  of  the 
success  stories  of  local  graduates. 
We've  even  seen  a  few  national 
advertisers  who  used  prepared 
ads  that  could  be  filled  in  locally 
with  the  names,  pic^  res  and 
personal  messages  of  the  dealers 
about  the  product. 

If  newspapers  are  to  capital¬ 
ize  on  their  local  nature,  much 
more  effort  could  properly  be 
spent  on  ways  of  easily  localiz¬ 
ing  general  national  copy.  You 
may  call  it  "personalizing"  if  you 
wi^.  If  newspapers  themselves 
don’t  find  a  way  to  do  it,  they’ll 
lose  business  either  to  competi¬ 
tive  mass  media  such  as  radio 
or  to  selective  media  such  as 
magazines  and  direct  mail — or 
some  smart  advertising  agency 
operators  will  find  some  way  to 

60 


hook  a  client’s  advertising  up 
with  local  dealers  more  closely 
and  do  the  job  that  the  newspa¬ 
pers  ought  to  pioneer. 

’This  is  part  of  the  whole  revo¬ 
lution  of  selling  “sales  messages” 
instead  of  space.  As  we  make 
newspaper  advertising  fascinat¬ 
ing  and  resultful  both  to  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  and  local  deal¬ 
ers,  we  will  reap  our  reward  .  .  . 
and  the  best  way  of  doing  that 
is  to  work  the  local  dealer  in 
actively  in  the  advertising  when¬ 
ever  possible — even  if  it  takes 
dropping  in  a  half-tone  head  or 
two  and  some  copy  balloons 
written  locally. 

Phone  Calls 

MORE  than  $100,006  has  been 
raised  by  the  New  York  Mir¬ 
ror  to  finance  free  phone  calls 
by  returning  wounded  soldiers 
from  New  York  to  home — wher¬ 
ever  that  may  be  in  the  U.  S. 
The  story  is  inspiring  and  the 
Mirror  is  ready  to  tell  you  about 
it  at  the  drop  of  a  hat.  One  of 
the  most  novel  methods  of  pro¬ 
motion  for  the  fund  has  been  a 
checkbook-sized  booklet  printed 
on  regular  check  paper  telling 
the  history  of  the  fund  briefly 
on  succeeding  pages  and  con¬ 
cluding  with  a  blank  check  to 
be  filled  in  for  the  Mirror  fund. 

Yearbook 

HERE’S  PROMOTION  that  pays 
for  itself — a  132-page  maga¬ 
zine  by  the  Oakland  (Cal.) 
Tribune,  issued  annually,  filled 
with  advertising,  telling  the  citi¬ 
zen  and  stranger  alike  about  the 
activities  of  Oakland  and  the 
surrounding  area.  Like  all 
“specials"  it  contains  too  many 
disjointed  and  duplicating  arti¬ 
cles  and  could  stand  at  least  one 
excellent  over-all  map  for  the 
benefit  of  strangers — but  dashing 
over  these  minor  points  it  is  to 
us  fascinating  and  magnificent. 
Every  year  when  we  get  one 
of  these  annuals  we  decide  to  go 
out  and  live  in  one  of  those 
crisp-looking  Spanish  houses  on 
the  hills  overlooking  the  blue 
bav  with  exciting  little  moun¬ 
tains  right  at  the  back  door. 
Then  the  old  devils  of  practi¬ 
cality  bob  up  and  we  decide  to 
endure  where  we  are.  But  the 
Tribune’s  yearbook  is  a  wonder¬ 
ful  illustrated  job  and  moves  us 
mentally  if  not  physically. 

Capsule  Items 

‘"THE  REFLECTOR,”  a  review 
bulletin  of  the  National  News¬ 
paper  Promotion  Association,  is 
now  being  edited  by  Thomas  W. 
Black,  research  manager  of  the 
New  York  Sun  promotion  de¬ 
partment. 

Omaha  World-Herald  has 
si}ent  $12,000  to  purchase  the 
Yale  University  Press  group  of 
books,  visual  aids,  slides  and 


Promotion  Plays 
A  New  String 

Jose  (Pepito)  Figueroa,  con¬ 
sidered  one  of  the  foremost 
Puerto  Rican  musicians,  is  the 
owner  today  of  a  Stradivarius 
violin  he  could  not  have  afforded 
himself  because  of  the  aid  of  El 
Afundo  Illustrado  and  the  World 
Journal,  of  San  Juan. 

He  was  offered  the  violin  by 
a  music  teacher  and  because  he 
loved  it  she  set  the  price  at  only 
$10,000.  Figueroa  thought  he 
might  be  able  to  borrow  the  sum 
from  his  friend.  Angel  Ramos, 
administrado  of  El  Mundo.  But 
Ramos  had  a  better  idea  and 
launched  a  campaign  in  the 
three  newspapers  which  in  less 
than  three  weeks  netted  the 
whole  sum. 


motion  pictures  for  the  benefit 
of  Omaha  schools. 

United  States  News  has  just 
completed  a  survey  of  its  read¬ 
ers  to  find  out  how  often  they 
visit  New  York  City,  where 
they  stay  there,  what  they  do. 
and  what  and  where  they  buy. 
The  results  are  neatly  presented 
in  a  claret  and  black  booklet 
of  eight  pages. 

Detroit  Times  has  issued  a  six- 
page  slick  paper  color-printed 
picture  review  of  its  carriers’ 
activities  in  a  .special  edition  of 
the  carrier  newspaper  Trend  O’ 
Times.  It’s  not  too  expensive 
and  yet  flashy  enough  to  please 
the  youngsters. 

■ 

Time  for  Action' 

Sa-yB  Sales  Group 

Chicago,  June  18 — Members  of 
the  National  Federation  of  Sales 
Executives  adopted  a  resolution 
at  their  annual  meeting  here 
last  week  calling  on  the  federal 
government  to  offer  its  coopera¬ 
tion  for  a  program  of  positive 
action  in  which  sales  effort  will 
be  recognized  as  essential  to 
post-war  prosperity. 

The  group  devoted  a  major 
part  of  its  program  to  “selling 
as  a  career"  and  sought  for  the 
first  time  to  be  the  voice  of  sell¬ 
ing  in  charting  a  course  for  the 
coming  year. 

The  annual  Sales  Manaa»ment 
award  was  made  to  the  Kansas 
City  Advertising  and  Sales  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Club. 

George  S.  Jones,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  Servel,  Inc.,  Evansville. 
Ind.,  was  reelected  president  of 
the  federation.  Other  officers 
chosen  were  A.  T.  Danielson, 
vice-president  of  Barker  Bros., 
Los  Angeles,  first  vice-president: 
Gene  Flack,  director  of  adver¬ 
tising  and  trade  relations,  Loose- 
Wiles  Biscuit  Co.,  second  vice- 
president:  and  R.  C.  Dickinson, 
vice-president,  ice  cream  divi¬ 
sion,  Borden  Co.,  treasurer. 


^dead 


Theatrical  Troupe 
THE  KFBeeK  Players,  a  little 
theater  group  composed  of 
employes  of  the  Sacramento 
( Cal. )  Bee,  KFBK,  and  Bee  En¬ 
graving,  allied  McClatchy  enter¬ 
prises.  recently  presented  “My 
Sister  Eileen”  before  an  audienee 
of  600  fellow  workers  and 
friends.  This  was  the  third  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  players  and  will 
be  presented  at  military  hos¬ 
pitals.  McClatchy  employes  di¬ 
rect,  act  and  produce  the  plays. 


Plovground  Column 
LAST  summer  a  trio  of  Min¬ 
neapolis  newscomers  got  to¬ 
gether  and  decided  the  city 
needed  a  school  news  column. 
They  were  Willard  Goslin,  su¬ 
perintendent  of  schools:  William 
F.  Stevens,  managing  editor  of 
the  Minneapolis  Tribune,  and 
Janet  Russell,  reporter.  Ihe 
Tribune  column.  “School  Days," 
has  completed  the  school  term 
and  now  it  will  appear  as  "Play 
Days,”  devoted  to  news  of  the 
parks  and  playgrounds. 


Darkroom  Competition 
KENNE’TH  ROGERS,  head  of 
the  Atlanta  (Ga. )  Journal’s 
photographic  department,  offers 
a  cash  prize  each  week  for  the 
members  of  his  staff — two  wo¬ 
men  and  three  men — who  turn 
out  “the  picture  of  the  week.” 
The  prize  picture  can  be  any 
shot  made  for  any  department 
of  the  paper. 

Division  Insigne 
THE  Chicago  Daily  News  uses 
four-em  cuts  of  army  division 
insigne  to  “break  up”  the  type 
of  stories  mentioning  specific 
military  units. 

Music  and  Baseball 

IN  THE  East,  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 

Evening  News  is  sponsoring  a 
vocal  solo  contest,  the  four  win¬ 
ners  to  sing  at  the  paper's 
Fourth  of  July  party  in  the  Civic 
Stadium  and  to  receive  War 
Bonds.  In  the  South,  the  Mem¬ 
phis  (Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar  has 
conducted  a  school  in  which  200 
youths  were  taught  how  to  play 
baseball. 


Wood 


Michiganders  to  Meet 

The  Michigan  League  of 
Home  Dailies  will  hold  its  an¬ 
nual  summer  meeting  at  the 
Grand  Hotel,  Mackinac  Island, 
July  9-11.  Arrangements  are  in 
charge  of  Paul  Mixter,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  South  Haven  Trib¬ 
une,  and  Harold  Furstenau,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Ludington  News. 


WANTED: 

Pony  Autoplotts 

Factory  rebuilt  P<xiy  AutopUlta 
urgently  needed.  If  you  own  a 
PONY  with  cooler  attached  .  • 
net  in  use  ...  let  us  make  yon  * 
liberal  offer  for  it.  Send  detaila  k 

WmU  Nm»M«r  Matkluwy  Cfftn** 

P:«lirtl»ld,  N.  J.  N.  Y.  0«m:  Ml  SW 


IDITOR  A  PUILISHERfer  Jane  23.  iMf 
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Daily  Keeps  Very  Much 
jllive  in  ‘Ghost  Town’ 

By  Wendell  Bedichek 


iBILENE,  Tex.,  June  18 — This 
town  and  its  newspaper,  the 
Kforter-News,  are  finding  that 
^)portunities,  as  well  as  tem¬ 
porary  recessions  in  some  lines 
i  business,  have  been  created 
by  loss  ot  the  tens  of  thousands 
jf  soldiers  who  trained  at 
Cunp  Barkeley,  10  miles  away, 
Irom  early  in  1941  until  the  au- 
junn  of  1944. 

Ihis  city  of  27,000  was  sub- 
lerged  in  new  population  as 
four  combat  divisions  trained 
iere  and  the  Army  Service 
forces  Training  center  pre- 
ptred  scores  of  thousands  of 
jen  to  be  medical  soldiers. 
Camp  Barkeley  went  on 
■»tand-by”  basis  in  April  and 
if  being  maintained  for  possibie 
gse  in  redeployment. 

The  camp  population  grew  to 
gg)roximately  60,000  and  thou- 
aiKls  of  families  from  “all 
jver  ’  crowded  into  the  city  for 
!hree  years.  Result  was  that 
te  Reporter-News  was  able  to 
jell  as  many  newspapers  in  the 
camp  and  to  new  families  as 
it  could  supply. 

The  rise  and  decline  of  the 
amp  population  was  gradual 
lod  enabled  the  newspaper  to 
divert  gradually  the  camp  and 
nilitary  family  circulation  to 
permanent  residents  erf  the  city 
jnd  surrounding  territory. 
Shifting  of  this  circulation  was 
osier  than  it  might  have  been 
because  the  war  had  greatly 
intensified  the  demand  of  each 
hmily  for  a  daily  paper  and 
the  big  city  newspapers  compet¬ 
ing  in  the  field  still  were  load¬ 
ed  with  a  great  new  demand  in 
Iheir  own  cities. 

Local  Coverage  Intensified 
While  the  larger  dailies  were 
breed  to  reduce  their  agents’ 
potas,  the  Reporter-News  was 
in  a  position  partly  to  meet 
the  demand  in  its  own  territory. 
The  news  department  intensi- 
led  its  local  and  territorial  cov- 
nge,  concentrating  upon  news 
d  the  men  of  the  area  serving 
in  the  armed  forces.  Pictures 
of  more  than  12,000  men  and 
tomen  have  been  in  the  paper. 
Circulation  of  the  Reporter- 
News  is  30,600,  which  is  only 
1.000  under  the  peak  following 
V-E  Day,  With  5,000  camp  cir- 
mlation  transferr^  to  the  city 
ud  territory,  the  publishers  b^ 
lieve  they  have  a  sound  cir- 
Olation  and  expect  to  be  able 
to  hold  it  after  the  war.  There 
a  very  little  difference  be- 
ttreen  circulation  at  the  peak 
period  of  camp  consumption 
ud  at  present. 

The  boom  conditions  which 
edsted  more  than  three  years 
■ere  not  immediately  reflected 
b  volume  of  local  advertising 
torried.  It  was  June,  1944,  be- 
iere  the  availahle  supply  of 
Mrchandise  made  it  possible 
hr  local  merchants  to  increase 

Ctly  the  volume  of  space 
were  using,  IXiring  1943 
^  shortage  of  merchandise  in 
lito  face  of  intensifled  demand 


actually  created  a  small  loss  in 
local  advertising  volume. 

Classified  advertising  has 
grown  steadily  for  four  years 
and  1945  volume  is  running 
ahead  of  1944.  The  large  vol¬ 
ume  of  war  plant  employment 
advertising  has  been  partly  re¬ 
sponsible,  and  Abilene  auto¬ 
mobile  dealers  have  scoured  the 
country  for  use  cars  and  ad¬ 
vertise  them. 

Since  the  low  of  1942,  na¬ 
tional  advertising  has  continued 
to  grow  in  volume,  with  1945 
running  approximately  25% 
ahead  of  1944  for  the  first  five 
months.  It  has  never  been 
necessary  to  ration  advertis¬ 
ing. 

SI. 000  a  Person 

As  the  transient  population 
dwindled,  bank  deposits  in 
Abiiene  stood  just  under  35 
millions  and  there  were  ap¬ 
proximately  35,000  people  in 
the  community.  Deposits  to¬ 
taled  10  millions  at  the  close 
of  1940. 

One  business  leader,  noting 
application  of  the  expression 
“ghost  town”  to  Abilene  in  a 
national  magazine,  cracked : 

“Thirty-five  million  dollars 
and  35,000  people— $1,000  per 
person.  Some  ‘ghost  town.’  ” 

The  abundance  of  money, 
which  has  piled  up  while  Tay¬ 
lor  County  exceeded  six  War 
Loan  quotas  by  wide  margins, 
explains  the  present  economic 
position  of  the  city  and  the 
newspaper. 

A  surprising  number  of  reg¬ 
ular  Army  officers’  families  re¬ 
mained  here  for  the  duration 
when  their  men  went  overseas. 

It  still  is  diflicult  to  rent  an 
apartment  or  a  dwelling  other 
than  the  temporary,  improvised 
quarters  thrown  up  in  an  effort 
to  care  for  the  boom-time  vis¬ 
itors. 

Department  store  sales,  which 
jumped  as  much  as  200%,  are 
just  now  showing  slight  de¬ 
clines  under  1944  and  still  are 
double  those  of  1940. 

’The  Reporter-News  manage¬ 
ment  feels  that  the  breaks  have 
come  in  such  way  as  to  give  it 
an  opportunity  to  sow  the  seeds 
that  will  strengthen  it  in  its 
field  in  the  future — if  proper 
advantage  is  taken  of  this  com¬ 
paratively  early  recession  from 
abnormal  war  conditions. 

’The  newspaper  has  taken  the 
lead  in  promoting  organization 
of  Abilene,  Inc.,  the  name  given 
a  sales  agency  formed  out  of 
the  industrial  committee  of  the 
chamber  of  commerce.  Nearly 
$50,000  has  been  raised  by  pub¬ 
lic  subscription  to  finance  em¬ 
ployment  of  an  industrial  en¬ 
gineer  and  carry  out  an  indus¬ 
trial  development  program. 

The  Reporter-News  is,  there¬ 
fore,  concentrating  upon  im¬ 
provement  of  its  news  product 
within  the  limitations  imposed 
by  shortage  of  experienced 
people. 

Bernard  Hanks  is  publisher 


of  the  Reporter-News,  which  Hanks  is  associated  with  Hous- 
is  associated  with  newspapers  ton  Harte  of  San  Angelo  in 
in  six  other  Texas  cities  as  ownership  of  five  other  Texas 
Texas  Quality  Newspapers,  Inc.,  papers.  Howard  McMahon  is 
for  national  representation.  Mr.  assistant  publisher. 


l^ca/  Hews  Here! 


^  X  X  At-V- 


After  three  years  in  the  Pacific 
these  boys  are  still  localnews  in  their  home 
town  and  localnews  from  their  home  city  is 
something  they  crave. 

Among  all  people  all  the  time  there  is  one 
basic  carrier  for  advertising— local  news  served 
forth  daily  in  localnews  dailies  from  Canada  to 
the  Gulf  and  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic. 
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WHEN  POST-WAR  SHIPPING 

IS  resumed  over  the  oceons 


HOlWEN'S  NEWSPRINT 


will  'iqain  be  offered  fo  our 
Americon  customers 


HOLMEN'S  PAPER  MILLS 


Norrkoping,  Sweden 


ODT’s  Warning  about  the  criticil 
CaznpcdQZlS  &  Accounts  travel  situation  caused  by  th« 

enormous  increase  of  troops  re¬ 
turning  from  the  European  The¬ 
ater.  The  ad  measuring  460  lines, 
will  appear  in  all  princtpel 
dailies  and  weeklies  over  the 
New  York  Central  System  be¬ 
tween  the  present  time  and  the 
4th  of  July.  It  is  headlined  "M 
Days  between  Wars.”  Foote, 
Cone  &  Belding. 


formerly  of  Hirshon  Garfield,  to 
production  head.  .  .  .  Gates  Fer¬ 
guson  from  associate  director  of 
the  Federal  Housing  Administra¬ 
tion  for  the  New  York  District  ,,  ,. 

to  advertising  manager,  Celotex  More  Marlin  vJartoons 
Corp..  Chicago.  MARLIN  FIREARMS  CO.  re- 

Mygatt  from  J.  Walter  Thomp-  sumed  advertising  with  a  cam- 
son,  Toronto,  to  script  editor,  paign  on  behalf  of  Marlin 
radio  department,  Geyer,  Cor-  Blades  to  run  in  38  newspapers 
nell  t  Newell.  .  ‘.  .  K.  T.  Bur-  fgj.  13  vvreeks.  liie  series,  much 
ROUGHS,  employe  information  t^e  13-week  campaign  Mar- 

manager,  Michigan  Bell  T®^®‘  lin  placed  in  four  papers  begin- 
phone  Co.  to  general  advertising  ning  in  March,  will  again  feature  Malt  Is  Basic 
manager  of  the  company:  he  jjje  two-column  100-line  cartoons  USING  newspapers  in  metropol- 
succeeds  Colen  W.  Hungerfohd,  catch  captions.  Agency  is  itan  areas  throughout  the  U.  S., 

who  has  been  appointed  assi.st-  Craven  and  Hedrick.  Froedtert  Grain  &  Malting  Co., 

ant  to  the  vice-president,  in  Milwaukee,  has  initiated  an  in¬ 
charge  of  public  relations.  New  Product  stitutional  advertising  campaign. 

Patricia  Tucker  from  manag-  -po  ANNOUNCE  the  develop-  The  theme  of  the  series  is  "Malt 
ing  editor  of  Science  Illustrated  ment  of  a  .special  Blue  Jay  Basic”  and  emphasis  is  given 
to  the  staff  of  Baldwin  and  Mer-  Little  Toe  Corn  Plaster  Bauer  &  the  company’s  slogan,  “Watch  Us 
mey,  public  relations  counsel.  Black,  a  division  of  the  Kendall  Grow.”  Buchen  Co.,  Chicago. 
New  York,  as  ^itor  of  the  Company,  is  using  large-size 
science  bulletin  issued  by  the  color  ads  in  selected  newspapers.  Parts  Availablo 
Office  of  Pharmacal  Information,  comic  supplements  and  maga-  HOOVER  COMPANY,  Chicago, 
an  affiliate  of  the  Proprietary  zines.  The  agency  is  Henri,  is  scheduling  1,000-line  copy  in 
Assn,  of  America.  ...  Ed  Bow-  Hurst  and  MacDonald,  Chicago,  more  than  100  newspapers  to  an- 
ERs  to  the  Chicago  office  of  A1  nounce  the  availability  of  vac- 

Paul  Lefton  Co.  .  .  .  Charles  A.  Now  It  Con  Be  Told  uum  cleaner  parts.  Copy  is  ap- 

Shaw  from  Columbia  Litho-  “NOW  it  can  be  told”  adver-  pearing  in  cities  where  Hoover 
graphing  Co.,  Chicago,  to  the  tising  campaign  revealing  the  maintains  branch  offices. 
C.  D.  WING,  from  director  of  staff  of  Hillman-Shane-Breyer,  company's  wartime  accomplish-  Leo  Burnett  Co.,  Chicago. 

advertising  of  the  Nash  lS4o-  Los  Angeles,  as  production  man-  ments  and  post-war  plans  is  be- 

tors  Division  of  Nash-Kelvinator  ager.  ing  launched  by  Pan-American-  Agency  Appointments 

Corp.,  back  to  _  Grace  Airways,  Inc.,  in  six  sT.  LOUIS-SAN  FRANCISCO 

Maxon,  inc.,  De-  Personals  South  American  countries.  Be-  RAILWAY  to  Gardner  Adver- 

troit.  as  account  MAXIMIT  IAN  FI  SFR  June,  ads  will  run  on  tising,  St.  Louis,  to  handle  ad- 

executive.  H  e  LT.CQL  MAXIMILIAN  ^  twice-a-month  schedule  in  vertising  for  the  Frisco  Lines, 

was  ^rmerly  ■  vice  was  ou^bHc  relationrii^^  fading  newspapers  in  Panama,  effective  July  1;  newspapers  and 

associated  with  vice  was  puDiic  relations  dirM  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru,  Chile  outdoor  extensively  with  maea- 

the  avencv  in  tor  for  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  n»i  <,io  K„ii»  ouiuoor  exiensiveiy,  wnu  maga 

me  agency  in  York  has  been  awarded  Bolivia.  Copy  IS  built  2ine  and  trade  paper  space  also 

tee  same  capac-  the  Bronze  Star°  Meda^  ‘S  company  s  slogan  scheduled _ Monument  Muxs. 

ioV"  ^  miritorious  achievement”  in  Continent.  Housatonic.  Mass.,  to  H.  B. 

1944.  Howard  meritorious  acnievement  in  McCann-Erickson  Corp.  Humohrev  Co  New  York 

Medholdt  from  connection  with  operations  on  numpnrey  l-o.,  ^ew  lorK. 

MEDHOLDT  irom  ^  Mindanao  i-  1  ir  Purity  Drug  Co..  Inc.,  Passaic, 

account  ex^u-  A  Mindanao.  . .  .  ,  r  Wheaties  for  Kaye  N.  J..  to  J.  M.  Korn  &  Co.,  Phila- 

«ve,  Aitkin-  A  Stani^  Resor,  president  of  J.  dANNY  KAYE  turned  up  in  a  delphia.  for  Nucofferin;  news- 

Kynett  Co..  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  has  been  Wheaties  cartoon  ad  this  week  papers  and  radio.  .  .  .  Westtrii 

Philadelphia,  to  Wing  elected  a  trustee  of  Greenwich  partaking  of  tee  “breakfast  for  Homes,  Los  Angeles  real  estate 

partner  in  tee  Savings  Bank,  New  York  City .  champions.”  Mr.  Kaye  received  company  to  Hillman-Shane-Brey- 

organization.  .  .  Leo  "ARon  Edward  Battey,  Jr.,  vice-pres-  his  share  of  the  attention  from  er.  .  .  .  Craftsmen’s  Guild,  pho- 

from  general  director  of  the  ident  of  Compton  Advertising,  the  newspaper  held  by  a  woman  tographic  equipment  maniffac- 
news  bureau  of  Transcontinental  has  been  elect^  president  of  the  observer  which  read  “Danny  turers,  to  Booker-Cooper,  Los 
it  Western  Air,  Inc.,  to  John  A.  Market  Research  Council  for  the  Kaye  starring  in  ‘The  Wonder  Angeles.  .  .  .  Nash  Manufactuh- 
Cairns  &  Co.  as  account  exMU-  1945-46  term.  Robert  N.  King,  Man.’  ”  The  caption  on  the  in-  ing  Co..  Jersey  City,  to  Ralph 
tive  and  member  of  the  plans  director  of  research  at  Batton,  section  was  “Well,  no  wonder!"  Harris;  Sunday  newspaper  sup- 
board.  .  .  .  Dorcas  Carland  froin  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc.,  Not  a  beginning  of  a  Wheaties  plements,  magazines,  etc.  .  .  . 
tee  home  economics  division  of  has  been  elected  vice-president,  testimonial  series,  Knox  Reeves  Price  Bros.,  Boston,  to  James  A. 
tee  Borden  Co.  to  the  staff  of  Barnum,  publicity  direc-  Advertising,  Minneapolis,  re-  silin  Co..  Boston;  newspapers  on 

Kaplan  &  Bjuck  Advertising.  Benton  &  Bowles.  New  Po^ts.  but  just  a  special  tie-in.  Marquis  Rum. 

■  •  ■  rental  has  been  elected  a  direc-  ,  *•*  *•  i  Andrew  Jergens  Co.  to  Stock- 

nical  consultant  to  General  Publicity  Club  of  New  Institutional  Program  ton-West-Burkhart,  Cincinnati, 

Foods  Corp.  to  Pickard  Adv^-  York.  THE  Birmingham  (Ala.)  Asso-  to  handle  advertising  of  the  coni' 

tising  Co.  as  copy  chief  of  the  ciation  of  Insurance  Agents  pany’s  new  products.  .  .  .  Fred 

agricuUural  department.  ..  .  u  j  rj  u  has  projected  an  institutional  ad-  W.  Amend  Co.,  maker  of 

Jerry  Rodgers  from  Abbott  Kin^  Oopeland  Heads  Adcran  vertising  program  which  calls  Chuckles  and  other  candies  to 

ball  to  Wortman,  Barton  &  Goold  ROBERT  F.  G.  COPELAND,  De-  for  use  of  space  in  local  dailies  Henri,  Hurst  &  McDonald,  as  of 

as  office  manager.  troit  manager  of  Arthur  Kud-  every  week  for  52  weeks.  A  Aug.  1;  newspapers,  radio,  mag- 

William  Scheibel  from  adver-  ner,  Inc.,  has  been  elected  presi-  large  number  of  members  have  azines  and  outdoor, 

tising  manager,  Benrus  Watch  dent  of  the  Ad-  pledged  financial  support. 

Co.  to  tee  same  position,  Wal-  craft  Club  of  ITTTTrrnBTTTXnfTHTTTmTTPSI 

team.  Mass.  .  .  .  N.  F.  Lawler  Detroit  for  the  On  Freshie 

from  assistant  director  of  adver-  year  beginning  SUNWAY  FRUIT  PRODUCTS, 

tising,  Nash  Motors  division  of  July  1.  H.  G.  V  Chicago,  is  releasing  a  cam-  HtMSIlllIttiPilAMlIjlABiiljjfl 

Nash-Kelvinator  Corp.  to  direc-  Little,  vice-  paign  to  introduce  its  dehydrated 

tor  of  advertising  and  sales  pro-  president  and  fruit  juices  flavors  now  available 

motion  for  tee  company.  .  .  .  K.  general  man-  I  ^  for  civilian  use.  To  appear  in 

H.  Seidel  to  assistant  dir^tor  ager  of  the  newspapers  in  cities  where  Sun- 

of  advertising,  Schenley  Distil-  Campbell-Ewald  way  has  distribution  and  in  some 

lers  Corp.  .  .  .  Alan  Randall  to  Qq.,  was  named  non-metropolitan  towns  in  1111- 

assistant  director  of  advertising  gi-st  vice -presi-  \  nois,  Wisconsin,  North  and  South 

and  merchandising,  Best  Foods,  dent;  Elliott  IHHUBSIlS  Carolina,  ads  will  feature  test!- 

Anthony  Lord  from  advertis-  Shumaker,  monials  from  stage  and  screen 

ing  manager,  American  Can  Co.  manager  of  the  Copeland  stars.  Copy,  prepared  by  Soren- 
to  sales  promotion  staff.  Ward  national  adver-  sen  and  Co.,  Chicago,  will  vary 


fice.  Mr.  White 
was  with  the 
Chicago  office  of 
f  jS  McCann  -  Erick- 

I  son  as  writer 

and  account  ex- 
*  ^  ecutive  for 

/  seven  years  un- 

til  1942.  Since 
that  time  he  has 
;  been  associated 

with  Sherman 
K.  Ellis  as  copy 
White  chief  in  the  Chi¬ 

cago  office  and 
as  copy  group  head  of  J.  Walter 
Thompson  in  Chicago.  He  now 
fills  a  new  post  created  by  the 
expansion  of  McCann-Erickson’s 
Los  Angeles  office. 


Dooley  Outlines 
Purposes  of 
Public  Relations 

“The  purpose  of  a  program  of 
corporate  public  relations  today 
is  not  merely  to  establish  be¬ 
tween  the  company  and  the  pub¬ 
lic  a  thorough  and  happy  under¬ 
standing  of  the  corporation’s 
activities  and  its  services  to  the 
public,  but  also — and  this  is  im¬ 
portant — to  sell  to  the  public  the 
system  of  economy  that  makes 
corporate  existence  possible; 
namely,  our  capitalistic  system — 
our  American  way  of  life.” 

So  stated  Edwin  B.  Dooley,  di¬ 
rector  of  public  information  of 
the  General  Foods  Corp.  in  a  talk 
before  the  Sales  Executives  Club 
of  New  York  last  week. 

Scoring  svich  phrases  as  “pub¬ 
lic  relations  is  simply  press 
agentry”  or  “public  relations  is 
merely  the  business  of  winning 
friends”  as  inadequate  part- 
truths.  Mr.  Dooley  offered  this  Chicago,  June  18 — The  Fleet 
definition:  Home  Town  Distribution  Cen- 

“The  establishment  by  man-  ter,  located  here  at  844  N.  Rush 
agement  of  policies  designed  to-  Street,  is  probably  the  largest 
ward  building  good  will,  which  “publicity  mill”  in  the  world, 
will  govern  the  corporation’s  devoted  to  publicizing  Navy 
contacts  with  all  its  publics — the  personnel  in  their  home  town 
setting  up  of  administrative  ma-  newspapers. 

chinery  necessary  to  carry  out  The  center  was  established 
those  policies;  and  the  use  of  cer-  recently  at  the  initiative  of 
tain  specific  tools,  such  as  pub-  Secretary  of  Navy  Forrestal, 
licity  and  advertising — in  order  with  instructions  to  “write  up” 
to  reach  the  various  publics  ef-  every  man  in  the  Navy  so  that 
fectively.”  the  folks  back  home  would 

'Product'  Must  Be  Good  know  what  he  is  doing.  The 

"The  old  adage  that  ‘advertis-  Navy  has  about  100  enlist^ 
ing  will  not  sell  anything  that  fsnn 

will  not  sell  itself’  applies  to  pub- 
lie  relations  techniques  as  well.” 

he  said.  “In  other  words,  ac-  Son  ohntl' 

quainting  the  public  with  a  Ire  received  ^ily 

worthless  or  useless  product  will  received  daily, 

not  produce  sales  over  a  long  Under  the  direction  of  Lt. 
period  but  if  the  article  is  valu-  Charles  W.  Payne,  the  center 
able  and  has  merit,  advertising  maintai^  a  bipy  eight-inan 
can  accelerate  the  sales  .  .  .  and  copydesk  which  turns  out  2  500 
similarly  all  the  public  relations  stones  a  day.  The  c^yreaders 
techniques  available  would  not  rewrite  the  stori« 

for  long  build  good  will  for  a  fro™  correspondents 

company  whose  record  and  deal-  fod  distribute  them  to  home 
ings  are  not  in  the  interests  of  newspapers  and  radio 

the  public.”  stations. 

■  During  May,  the  first  full 

H  njr  month  of  operation,  the  center 

7  More  Newspaper  sent  out  more  than  27,000 

n  . .  ^  separate  stories.  It  maintains 

Executives  on  Tour  a  media  file,  listing  every  U.S. 

Washington,  June  18— The  daffy  and  weekly  newspaper 
Naw  Denartment  has  annniinperi  3Hd  all  radio  stations. 


Super  Station 

Beamed  toward  the  Japan¬ 
ese  homeland  and  Japanese- 
occupied  countries,  the  new 
200,000-watt  international  short 
wove  transmitter  operated  by 
CBS  for  OWI  at  Delano,  Col, 
went  into  service  last  week, 
begins  thundering  American 
psychological  warfare  mes¬ 
sages  into  the  ears  of  the 
enemy. 

The  new  super-power  trans¬ 
mitter  makes  the  Delano  sta¬ 
tion  one  of  the  three  most 
powerful  high-frequency  trans¬ 
mitters  in  the  world  and  the 
first  of  the  throe  to  be  beamed 
directly  to  the  Orient. 


lou  can  give  them  a  lift  in 
more  ways  than  one  if  you  will 
go  easy  on  Long  Distance  be¬ 
tween  7  and  10  each  night. 


That’s  the  time  many  service 
men  are  calling  home  and  they’ll 
appreciate  your  help  in  leaving 
the  lines  for  them. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 
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continued  from  page  6 
putes  of  fact  on  material  inues. 
Accordingly,  we  treat  the  cause 
as  did  the  court  below,  and  will 
consider  the  validity  of  the 
Laws  and  the  contract  exclu¬ 
sively  on  the  basis  of  their  terms 
and  the  background  of  facts 
which  the  appellants  admitted. 

To  put  the  is.sue  into  proper 
focus,  it  becomes  nece.ssary  at 
this  juncture  to  examine  the 
By-Laws. 

All  members  must  consent  to 
be  bound  by  them.  They  im- 
nose  upon  members  certain  du¬ 
ties  and  restrictions  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  their  .separate  busine.sses. 
For  a  violation  of  the  By-Laws 
severe  di.sciplinary  action  may 
be  taken  by  the  Association.  The 
Board  of  Directors  may  impo.se 
a  fine  of  $1,000.00  or  .suspend  a 
member  and  such  “action  .  .  . 
shall  be  final  and  conclusive. 
No  member  shall  have  anv  right 
to  question  the  same.”*  The  of¬ 
fending  member  may  also  be  ex¬ 
pelled  by  the  members  of  the 
corporation  for  any  reason 
“which  in  Its  absolute  discretion 
it  shall  deem  of  such  a  character 
as  to  be  prejudicial  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  corporation  and  its 
members,  or  to  justify  such  ex¬ 
pulsion.  The  action  of  the  regu¬ 
lar  members  of  the  copooration 
in  such  regard  shall  be  final  and 
there  shall  be  no  right  of  appeal 
against  or  review  of  such  ac¬ 
tion.” 

These  By-Laws,  for  a  violation 
of  which  members  may  be  thus 
fined,  suspended,  or  expelled, 
require  that  each  newspaper 
member  publish  the  AP  news 
regularly  in  whole  or  in  part, 
and  that  each  shall  “promptly 
furnish  to  the  corporation, 
through  its  agents  or  employees, 
all  the  news  of  such  member’s 
district,  the  area  of  which  shall 
be  determined  by  the  Board  of 
Directors.”’  All  members  are 
prohibited  from  selling  or  fur¬ 
nishing  their  spontaneous  news 
to  any  agency  or  publisher  ex¬ 
cept  to  A.  P.  Other  By-Laws 
require  each  newspaper  mem¬ 
ber  to  “conduct  his  or  its  busi¬ 
ness  in  such  manner  that  the 
news  furnished  by  the  corpora¬ 
tions”  shall  not  be  made  avail¬ 
able  to  any  non-member  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  publication.  The  joint 
effect  of  these  By-Laws  is  to 
block  all  newspaper  non-mem¬ 
bers  from  any  opportunity  to 
buy  news  from  AP  or  any  of 
its  publisher  members.  Admis¬ 
sion  to  membership  in  AP  there¬ 
by  becomes  a  prerequisite  to  ob¬ 
taining  AP  news  or  buying  news 
from  any  one  of  its  more  than 
twelve  hundred  publishers.  The 
erection  of  obstacles  to  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  membership  conse¬ 
quently  can  make  it  difficult,  if 
not  impossible  for  non-members 
to  get  any  of  the  news  furnished 
by  AP  or  any  of  the  individual 
members  of  this  combination  of 
American  newspaper  publishers.* 

The  By-Laws  provide  a  very 
simple  and  non-burdensome  road 
for  admission  of  a  non-compet¬ 
ing  applicant.  The  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors  in  such  case  can  elect 
the  applicant  without  payment 
of  money  or  the  imposition  of 
any  other  onerous  terms.  In 
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striking  contrast  are  the  By- 
Laws  which  govern  admission 
of  new  members  who  do  not 
compete.  Historically,  as  well  as 
pre.sently,  applicants  who  would 
offer  competition  to  old  mem¬ 
bers  have  a  hard  road  to  travel. 
This  appears  from  the  following 
facts  found  by  the  District  Court. 

AP  originally  functioned  as 
an  Illinois  corporation,  and  at 
that  time  an  existing  member  of 
the  Association  had  an  absolute 
veto  power  over  the  applications 
of  a  publisher  who  was  or  would 
be  in  competition  with  the  old 
member.  'The  Supreme  Court  of 
Illinois  held  that  AP,  thus  oper¬ 
ated.  was  in  restraint  of  trade. 
Inter-Ocean  Publishing  Co.  v. 
Associated  Press,  184  Ill.  438.  As 
a  result  of  this  decision,  the  pres¬ 


ent  A.ssociation  was  organized  in 
New  York.  Under  the  new  By-’ 
Laws,  the  unqualified  veto  power 
of  the  Ulinois  AP  members 
was  changed  into  a  “right  of 
protest”  which,  when  exercised, 
prevented  the  AP  directors  from 
electing  the  applicants  as  in 
other  cases.  The  old  member’s 
protest  against  his  competitor’s 
application  could  then  be  over¬ 
ruled  only  by  the  affirmative 
vote  of  four-fifths  of  all  the 
members  of  AP. 

In  1931,  the  By-Laws  were 
amended  so  as  to  extend  the 
right  of  protest  to  all  who  had 
been  members  for  more  than  5 
years  and  upon  whom  no  right 
of  protest  had  been  conferred  by 
the  1900  by-laws.  In  1942.  after 
complaints  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  had  brought  about  an 
Investigation,  the  By-Laws  were 
again  amended.  These  By-Laws, 
presently  involved,  leave  the 
Board  of  Directors  free  to  elect 
new  members  unless  the  appel¬ 
lants  would  compete  with  old 
members,  and  in  that  event  the 
Board  cannot  act  at  all  in  the 
absence  of  consent  by  the  ap¬ 
plicant’s  member  competitor. 
Should  the  old  member  O’bject 
to  admission  of  his  competitor, 
the  application  must  be  referred 
to  a  regular  or  special  meeting 
of  the  Association.  As  a  pre¬ 
requisite  to  election,  he  must 
(a)  pay  to  the  Association  10% 
of  the  total  amount  of  the  regu¬ 
lar  assessments  received  by  It 
from  old  members  in  the  same 
competitive  field  during  the  en¬ 
tire  period  from  October  1,  1900 
to  the  first  day  of  the  month  pre¬ 
ceding  the  date  of  the  election 
of  the  applicant,'  (b)  relinquish 
any  exclusive  rights  the  appli¬ 
cant  may  have  to  any  news  or 
news  picture  services  and  when 
requested  to  do  so  by  his  mem¬ 
ber  competitor  in  that  field,  must 
“require  the  said  news  or  news 
pic^re  services,  or  any  of  them, 
to  be  furnished  to  such  member 


or  members,  upon  the  same 
terms  as  they  are  made  avail¬ 
able  to  the  applicant,”  and  (c) 
receive  a  majority  vote  of  the 
regular  members  who  vote  in 
person  or  by  proxy.  These  ob¬ 
stacles  to  membership,  and  to  the 
purchase  of  AP  news,  only  ex¬ 
isted  where  there  was  a  com¬ 
peting  old  member  in  the  same 
field. 

The  District  Court  found  that 
the  By-Laws  in  and  of  them¬ 
selves  were  contracts  in  restraint 
of  commerce*  in  that  they  con¬ 
tained  provisions  designed  to 
stifle  competition  in  the  news¬ 
paper  publishing  fleld.’  The 
court  also  found  that  AP’s  re¬ 
strictive  By-Laws  had  hindered 
and  impeded  the  growth  of  com¬ 
peting  newspapers.’  This  latter 


finding,  as  to  the  past  effect  of 
the  restrictions,  is  challenged. 
We  are  inclined  to  think  that  it 
is  supported  by  undisputed  evi¬ 
dence,  but  we  do  not  stop  to 
labor  the  point.  For  the  court 
below  found,  and  we  think  cor¬ 
rectly,  that  the  By-Laws  on  their 
face,  and  without  regard  to  their 
past  effect,  constitute  restraints 
of  trade.  Combinations  are  no 
less  unlawful  because  thev  have 
not  as  yet  resulted  in  restraint. 
An  agreement  or  combination  to 
•follow  a  course  of  conduct  which 
will  necessarily  restrain  or 
monopolize  a  part  of  trade  or 
commerce  may  violate  the  Sher¬ 
man  Act.  whether  it  be  “wholly 
nascent  or  abortive  on  the  one 
hand  or  successful  on  the  other.”* 
For  these  reasons  the  argument, 
repeated  here  in  various  forms, 
that  AP  had  not  yet  achieved  a 
comolete  mononoly  is  wholly 
irrelevant.  Undisputed  evidence 
did  show,  however,  that  its  By- 
Laws  had  tied  the  hands  of  all 
of  its  numerous  publishers,  to 
the  extent  that  they  could  not 
and  did  not  sell  any  part  of  their 
news  so  that  it  could  reach  any 
of  their  non-member  competitors. 
In  this  respect  the  Court  did 
find,  and  that  finding  cannot  pos¬ 
sibly  be  challenged,  that  AP’s 
By-Laws  had  hindered  and  re¬ 
strained  the  sale  of  interstate 
news  to  non-members  who  com¬ 
peted  with  members. 

Inability  to  buy  news  from  the 
largest  news  agency,  or  any  one 
of  its  multitude  of  members,  can 
have  most  serious  effects  on  the 
publication  of  competitive  news¬ 
papers,  both  those  presently  pub¬ 
lished  and  those  which,  but  for 
these  restrictions,  might  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  future."  This  is 
illustrated  by  the  District  Court’s 
finding  that  in  26  cities  of  the 
United  States,  existing  newspa¬ 
pers  already  have  contracts  for 
AP  news  and  the  same  newspa¬ 
pers  have  contracts  with  United 
Press  and  International  News 


Service  under  which  new  news¬ 
papers  would  be  required  to  pay 
the  contract  holders  large  sums 
to  enter  the  field."  The  net  ef¬ 
fect  is  seriously  to  limit  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  any  new  paper  to 
enter  these  cities.  Trade  re¬ 
straints  of  this  character,  aimed 
at  the  destruction  of  competition, 
tend  to  block  the  initiative  which 
brings  newcomers  into  a  field 
of  business  and  to  frustrate  the 
free  enterprise  system  which  it 
was  the  purpose  of  the  Sherman 
Act  to  protect." 

We  need  not  again  pass  upon 
the  contention  that  trade  in 
news  carried  on  among  the  states 
is  not  interstate  commerce.  As¬ 
sociated  Press  V.  National  Labor 
Relations  Board.  301  U.  S.  103, 
or  that  because  AP’s  activities 
are  cooperative,  they  fall  out¬ 
side  the  sphere  of  business, 
American  Medical  Ass’n  v. 
United  States,  317  U.  S.  519,  528. 
It  is  significant  that  when  Con¬ 
gress  has  desired  to  permit  co¬ 
operatives  to  interfere  with  the 
competitive  system  of  business, 
it  has  done  so  expressly  by  legis¬ 
lation.” 

Nor  can  we  treat  this  case  as 
though  it  merely  involved  a  re¬ 
porter’s  contract  to  deliver  his 
news  reports  exclusively  to  a 
single  newspaper,  or  an  exclu¬ 
sive  agreement  as  to  news  be¬ 
tween  two  newspapers  in  differ¬ 
ent  cities.  For  such  trade  re- 
-staints  might  well  be  “reason¬ 
able,”  and  therefore  not  in  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  Sherman  Act. 
Standard  Oil  Co.  v.  United 
States.  321  U.  S.  1.  But  how¬ 
ever  innocent  such  agreements 
might  be,  standing  alone,  they 
would  assume  quite  a  different 
aspect  if  utilized  as  essential  fea¬ 
tures  of  a  program  to  hamper  or 
destroy  competition.  It  is  in 
this  light  that  we  must  view 
this  case. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the 
restrictive  By-Laws  should  be 
treated  as  beyond  the  prohibi¬ 
tions  of  the  Sherman  Act.  since 
the  owner  of  the  property  can 
choose  his  associates  and  can, 
as  to  that  which  he  has  pro¬ 
duced  by  his  own  enterprise  and 
sagacity,  efforts  or  ingenuity, 
decide  for  himself  whether  and 
to  whom  to  sell  or  not  to  sell. 
While  it  is  true  in  a  very  gen¬ 
eral  sense  that  one  can  dispose 
of  his  property  as  he  pleases, 
he  cannot  “go  beyond  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  this  right,  and  by  con¬ 
tracts  or  combinations,  express 
or  implied,  unduly  hinder  or  ob¬ 
struct  the  free  and  natural  flow 
of  commerce  in  the  channels  of 
interstate  trade.”  United  States 
V.  Bausch  &  Lomb  Co.,  321  U.  S. 
707,  722.  Tbe  Sherman  Act  wM 
specifically  intended  to  prohibit 
independent  businesses  from  be¬ 
coming  “associates”  in  a  com¬ 
mon  plan  which  is  bound  to  re¬ 
duce  their  competitor’s  oppor 
tunity  to  buy  or  sell  the  things 
in  which  the  groups  compete. 
Victory  of  a  member  of  such  a 
combination  over  its  business 
rivals  achieved  by  such  coUe^ 
tive  means  cannot  consistently 


(Footnotes  on  page  67) 
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“Inability  to  buy  news  from  the  largest  news  agency,  or 
any  one  of  its  multitude  of  membeis,  can  have  most  serious 
effects  on  the  publication  of  competitive  newspapers,  both 
those  presently  published  and  those  which,  but  for  these  re¬ 
strictions,  might  be  published  in  the  future." 
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with  the  Sherman  Act  or  with 
practical,  everyday  knowledge 
be  attributed  to  individual  “en¬ 
terprise  and  sagacity”;  such 
hampering  of  business  rivals  can 
only  be  attributed  to  that  which 
really  makes  it  possible — the  col¬ 
lective  power  of  an  unlawful 
combination.  That  the  object 
of  sale  is  the  creation  or  pro¬ 
duct  of  a  man’s  ingenuity  does 
not  alter  this  principle.  Fashion 
Originators’  Guild,  Inc.  v.  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission,  312 
U.  S.  457."  It  is  obviously  falla¬ 
cious  to  view  the  By-Laws  here 
in  issue  as  instituting  a  program 
to  encourage  and  permit  full 
freedom  of  sale  and  disposal  of 
property  by  its  owners.  Rather, 
these  publishers  have,  by  con¬ 
certed  arrangements,  pooled 
their  power  to  acquire,  to  pur¬ 
chase.  and  to  dispose  of  news 
reports  through  the  channels  of 
commerce.  They  have  also  pooled 
their  economic  and  news  con¬ 
trol  power  and,  in  exerting  that 
power,  have  entered  into  agree¬ 
ments  which  the  District  Court 
found  to  be  “plainly  designed  in 
the  interest  of  preventing  com¬ 
petition.”" 

It  is  further  contended  that 
since  there  are  other  news  agen¬ 
cies  which  sell  news,  it  is  not  a 
,  holation  of  the  Act  for  an  over- 
sitelming  majority  of  American 
publishers  to  combine  to  decline 
to  sell  their  news  to  the  minor¬ 
ity.  But  the  fact  that  an  agree¬ 
ment  to  restrain  trade  does  not 
inhibit  competition  in  all  of  the 
objects  of  that  trade  cannot  save 
it  from  the  condemnation  of  the 
Sherman  Act."  It  is  apparent 
that  the  exclusive  right  to  pub¬ 
lic  news  in  a  given  field,  fur¬ 
nished  by  AP  and  all  of  its 
members,  gives  many  newspa¬ 
pers  a  competitive  advantage 
over  their  rivals."  Conversely, 
I  newspaper  without  AP  service 
is  more  than  likely  to  be  at  a 
competitive  disadvantage.  'The 
District  Court  stated  that  it  was 
to  secure  this  advantage  over 
rivals  that  the  By-Laws  existed, 
it  is  true  that  the  record  shows 
that  some  competing  papers  have 
lotten  along  without  AP  news, 
but  morning  newspapers,  which 
control  96%  of  the  total  circula¬ 
tion  in  the  United  States,  have 
AP  news  service.  And  the  Dis¬ 
trict  Court’s  unchallenged  find¬ 
ing  was  that  “AP  is  a  vast,  in¬ 
tricately  reticulated  organiza¬ 
tion,  the  largest  of  its  kind,  gath¬ 
ering  news  from  all  over  the 
world,  the  chief  single  source  of 
news  for  the  American  press, 
universally  agreed  to  be  of  great 
consequence.” 

Nevertheless,  we  are  asked  to 
reverse  these  judgments  on  the 
Jround  that  the  evidence  failed 
to  show  that  AP  reports,  which 
Bight  be  attributable  to  their 
»wn  “enterprise  and  sagacity,” 
clothed  “in  the  robes  of  in- 
diipensability.”  The  absence  of 
Indispensability”  is  said  to 
bsve  been  established  under  the 
Allowing  chain  of  reasoning: 
AP  has  made  its  news  generally 
uvailable  to  the  people  by  sup- 
l^ng  it  to  a  limited  and  select 
^up  oi  publishers  in  the  va¬ 
rious  cities;  therefore,  it  is  said, 
AP  and  its  member  publishers 


have  not  deprived  the  reading 
public  of  AP  news;  all  local 
readers  have  an  “adequate  ac¬ 
cess”  to  AP  news,  since  all  they 
need  do  in  any  citv  to  get  it  is 
to  buv,  on  whatever  terms  they 
can  in  a  protected  market,  the 
narticular  new.soaner  selected 
for  the  public  hv  Av>  and  its 
members.  We  reieet  these  con¬ 
tentions  Thp  nronosfvl  “indis- 
nensability”  test  would  flv  in 
the  face  of  the  lan^uave  of  the 
Sherman  Act  and  all  of  our  pre¬ 
vious  interpretations  of  it, 
Moreover,  it  would  make  that 
law  a  dead  letter  in  all  fields  of 
business,  a  law  which  Coneress 
has  consistentlv  maintained  to 
he  an  essential  safeguard  to  the 
kind  of  nrivate  eomnetitive  busi¬ 
ness  economv  this  country  has 
sought  to  maintain. 

The  restraints  on  trade  in  news 
here  were  no  less  than  those 
held  to  fall  within  the  V>an  of 
♦he  Sherman  Act  with  reference 
to  combinations  to  restrain  ^rade 
outlets  in  the  sale  of  tiles  svor.. 
♦errue  A  Co.  v.  Lomrv.  193  TT 
38:  or  enameled  iron  ware. 
standard  Sanit'>'rii  Mtn  r'o,  v. 
TTnited  States  22R  TT  20.  48- 
4Pr  or  women’s  clothes.  Fashion 
Oriqinatnrs’  Guild  of  America, 
Inc.,  et  al.  v.  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission.  supra:  or  'motion  pic¬ 
tures.  TT.  .c  V  Crescent  Amuse¬ 
ment  Co..  323  U.  S.  173.  Here  as  in 
Fashion  Orininator.s’  CuUd  case. 
suvrn.  465.  “the  combination  is 
in  reality  an  extra-envernmental 
agenev.  which  prescribes  rules 
for  the  regulation  and  restraint 
of  interstate  commerce,  and  pro¬ 
vides  extrajudicial  tribunals  for 
determination  and  punishment 
of  violations,  and  thus  ‘trenches 
upon  the  power  of  the  national 
legislature  and  violates  the  sta¬ 
tute.’  Addvston  Pipe  &  Steel 
Co.  V.  United  States.  175  U.  S. 
211,  242.”  By  the  restrictive  By- 
Laws  each  of  the  publishers  in 
the  combination  has.  in  effect, 
“surrendered  himself  complete- 
Iv  to  the  control  of  the  associa¬ 
tion.”  Anderson  v.  Shipowners 
Ass’n,  272  U.  S.  359.  362.  in  re- 
■spect  to  the  disposition  of  news 
in  interstate  commerce.  There¬ 
fore  this  contractual  restraint  of 
interstate  trade,  “designed  in  the 
interest  of  preventing  competi¬ 
tion,”  cannot  be  “one  of  the  nor¬ 
mal  and  usual  agreements  in  aid 
of  trade  and  commerce  which 
may  be  found  not  to  be  within 
the  fShermanl  Act  ...”  Eastern 
States  Lumber  Association  v. 
United  States,  supra,  612,  613.  It 
is  further  said  that  we  reach 
our  conclusion  by  application  of 
the  “public  utility”  concept  to 
the  newspaper  business.  ’This 
is  not  correct.  We  merely  hold 
that  arrangements  or  combina¬ 
tions  designated  to  stifle  compe¬ 
tition  cannot  be  immunized  by 
adopting  a  membership  device 
accomplishing  that  purpose. 

Finally,  the  argument  is  made 
that  to  apply  the  Sherman  Act 
to  this  association  of  publishers 
constitutes  an  abridgment  of  the 
freedom  of  the  press  guaranteed 
by  the  First  Amendment.  Per¬ 
haps  it  would  be  a  sufficient  an¬ 
swer  to  this  contention  to  refer 
to  the  decisions  of  this  Court  in 
Associated  Press  v.  N.L.R.B., 


.supra,  and  Indiana  Farmer’s 
Guide  Publishing  Co.  v.  Prairie 
Farmer  Publishing  Co..  293 
U.  S.  268.  It  would  be  strange 
indeed  however  if  the  grave  con¬ 
cern  for  freedom  of  the  nress 
which  promoted  adoption  of  the 
First  Amendment  should  be  read 
as  a  command  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  was  without  power  to  pro¬ 
tect  that  freedom.  The  First 
Amendment,  far  from  providing 
an  argument  against  application 
of  the  Sherman  Act.  here  pro¬ 
vides  powerful  reasons  to  the 
contrary.  ’That  Amendment 
rests  on  the  assumption  that  the 
widest  possible  dissemination 
of  information  from  diverse  and 
antagonistic  sources  is  e.ssential 
to  the  welfare  of  the  public,  tha* 
a  free  press  is  a  condition  of  a 
free  societv.  Surely  a  command 
that  the  government  Itself  shall 
not  impede  the  free  flow  of  ideas 
does  not  afford  non-govern¬ 
mental  combinations  a  refuge  if 
thev  impose  restraints  upon  that 
constitiitionallv  guaranteed  free¬ 
dom.  Freedom  to  publish  means 
freedom  for  all  and  not  for  some. 
Freedom  to  publish  is  guaran¬ 
teed  by  the  Constitution,  but 
freedom  to  combine  to  keen 
others  from  publishing  is  not. 
Freedom  of  the  press  from  gov¬ 
ernmental  interference  under  ♦he 
First  Amendment  does  not  sanc¬ 
tion  repression  of  that  freedom 
by  private  interest."  The  First 
Amendment  affords  not  the 
slightest  support  for  the  conten¬ 
tion  that  a  combination  to  re¬ 
strain  trade  in  news  and  views 
has  any  constitutional  immunity. 

We  now  turn  to  the  decree. 
Having  adjudged  the  By-Laws 
imposing  restrictions  on  applica¬ 
tions  for  membership  to  be  ille¬ 
gal.  the  Court  enjoined  the  de¬ 
fendants  from  observing  them, 
or  agreeing  to  observe  any  new 
or  amend^  By-Law  having  a 
like  purpose  of  effect.  It  further 
provided  that  nothing  in  the  de¬ 
cree  should  prevent  the  adop¬ 
tion  by  the  Associated  Press  of 
new  or  amended  By-Laws 
“which  will  restrict  admission, 
provided  that  members  in  the 
same  city  and  in  the  same 
‘field’  ( morning,  evening  or  Sun¬ 
day),  as  an  applicant  published 
in  a  newspaper  in  the  United 
States  of  America  or  its  Terri¬ 
tories.  shall  not  have  power  to 
impose,  or  dispense  with,  any 
conditions  upon  his  admission 
and  that  the  By-Laws  shall  af¬ 
firmatively  declare  that  the  effect 
of  admission  upon  the  ability  of 
such  applicant  to  compete  with 
members  in  the  same  city  and 
‘field’  shall  not  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  passing  upon  its 
application.”  Some  of  appellants 
argue  that  this  decree  is  vague 
and  indefinite.  ’They  argue  that 
it  will  be  impossible  for  the  As¬ 
sociation  to  know  whether  or 
not  its  members  took  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  competitive  situa¬ 
tion  in  passing  upon  applications 
for  membership.  We  cannot 
agree  that  the  decree  is  ambig¬ 
uous.  We  assume,  with  the  court 
below,  that  AP  will  faithfully 
carry  out  its  purpose.  Inter¬ 
preting  the  decree  to  mean  that 
AP  news  is  to  be  furnished  to 
competitors  of  old  members 


without  discrimination  through 
By-Laws  controlling  member¬ 
ship,  or  otherwise,  we  approve 
it. 

The  Court  also  held  that, 
taken  in  connection  with  ^e  re¬ 
strictive  clauses  on  admissions 
to  membership,  those  sections 
of  the  By-Laws  violated  the 
Sherman  Act  which  prevented 
service  of  AP  news  to  non-mem¬ 
bers  and  prevented  AP  members 
from  furnishing  spontaneous 
news  to  anyone  not  a  member 
of  the  Association.  It  held  the 
agreement  between  AP  and  the 
Canadian  Press,  under  which 
AP  secured  exclusive  right  to 
receive  the  news  reports  of  the 
Canadian  Press  and  its  members 
was  also,  when  taken  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  restrictive  mem¬ 
bership  agreements,  in  violation 
of  the  Sherman  Act.  It  declined 
to  hold  these  By-Laws  and  the 
agreement  with  Canadian  Press 
illegal  standing  by  themselves. 
It  consequently  enjoined  their 
observance  temporarily,  pending 
AP’s  obedience  to  the  decree  en¬ 
joining  the  restrictive  member¬ 
ship  agreements.  The  Court’s 
findings  justified  this  phase  of 
its  injunction.  United  States  v. 
Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Co., 
supra,  724. 

’The  government  has  appealed 
from  the  Court’s  refusal  to  hold 
each  of  these  last  mentioned 
items  a  violation  of  the  Sherman 
Act  standing  alone.  'The  gov¬ 
ernment  also  asks  that  the  de¬ 
cree  of  the  District  Court  be 
broadened,  so  as  permanently  to 
enjoin  observance  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Press  contract  and  all  the 
challenged  By-Laws.  It  also 
suggests  certain  specific  terms 
which  should  be  added  to  the 
decree  to  assure  the  complete 
eradication  of  AP’s  discrimina¬ 
tion  against  competitors  of  its 
members. 

’The  fashioning  of  a  decree  in 
an  Anti-trust  case  in  such  way 
as  to  prevent  future  violations 
and  eradicate  existing  evils,  is 
a  matter  which  rests  largely  in 
the  discretion  of  the  Court. 
United  States  v.  Crescent  Amuse¬ 
ment  Co.,  supra.  A  full  explora¬ 
tion  of  facts  is  usually  necessary 
in  order  properly  to  draw  such 
a  decree.  In  this  case  the  gov¬ 
ernment  chose  to  present  ite 
case  on  the  narrow  issues  which 
were  within  the  realm  of  undis¬ 
puted  facts.  In  the  situation 
thus  narrowly  presented  we  are 
unable  to  say  that  the  Court’s 
decree  should  have  gone  fur¬ 
ther  than  it  did.  Furthermore, 
the  District  Court  retained  the 
cause  for  such  further  proceed¬ 
ings  as  might  become  necessary. 
If,  as  the  government  appre¬ 
hends,  the  decree  in  its  present 
form  should  not  prove  ad^uate 
to  prevent  further  discrimina¬ 
tory  trade  restraints  against 
non-member  newspapers,  the 
Court’s  retention  of  the  cause 
will  enable  it  to  take  the  neces¬ 
sary  measures  to  cause  the  de¬ 
cree  to  be  fully  and  faithfully 
carried  out. 

’The  judgment  in  all  three 
cases  is  Affirmed. 

Mr.  Justice  Jackson  took  no 
part  in  the  consideration  or  de¬ 
cision  of  this  case. 
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Justice  Douglas 
Discusses  Restraints 


iL gutter: 


Justice  Douglas  concurs  with 
The  majority  in  a  separate  opin¬ 
ion,  which  follows: 

I  JOIN  in  the  opinion  of  the 

Court.  But  in  view  of  the 
broader  issues  which  have  been 
injected  into  the  discussion  of 
the  case,  I  add  a  few  words  to 
indicate  what  I  deem  to  be  the 
narrow  compass  of  the  decision. 

Every  exclusive  arrangement 
in  the  business  or  commercial 
field  may  produce  a  restraint  of 
trade.  A  manufacturer  who  has 
only  one  retail  outlet  for  his 
product  may  be  said  to  restrain 
trade  in  the  .sense  that  other  re¬ 
tailers  are  prevented  from  deal¬ 
ing  in  the  commodity  And  to 
a  degree,  the  same  kind  of  re¬ 
straint  may  be  found  wherever 
a  reporter  is  gathering  news  ex¬ 
clusively  for  one  newsnaper. 
But  Standard  Oil  Co.  v.  United 
States.  221  U.  S.  1.  construed  the 
Sherman  Act  to  include  not 
every  restraint  but  only  those 
which  were  unreasonable.  Start¬ 
ing  from  that  premise.  I  assume 
that  it  would  not  be  a  violation 
of  the  Sherman  Act  if  a  news- 
naper  in  Seattle  and  one  in  New 
York  made  an  agency  agreement 
whereby  each  was  to  furnish 
exclusively  to  the  other  news 
reports  from  his  locality. 

But  such  an  exclusive  arrange¬ 
ment,  though  innocent  standing 
alone,  might  be  part  of  a  scheme 
which  would  violate  the  Sher¬ 
man  Act  in  one  of  two  respects. 

( 1 )  It  might  be  a  part  of  the 
machinery  utilized  to  effect  a  re¬ 
straint  of  trade  in  violation  of 
§  1  of  the  Act.  Cf.  United  States 
V.  Bausch  <6  Lomb  Optical  Co., 
322  U  S.  707.  I  think  the  exclu¬ 
sive  arrangement  employed  by 
the  Associated  Press  had  such  a 
necessary  effect.  As  developed 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  the 
by-laws  of  the  Associated  Press 
were  aimed  at  the  competitors 
of  the  Associated  Press’  mem¬ 
bers;  their  necessary  effect  was 
to  hinder  or  impede  competition 
with  members  of  the  combina¬ 
tion.  The  District  Court  not 
only  ordered  the  by-laws  to  be 
revised;  it  enjoined  continuance 
of  the  exclusive  arrangement  un¬ 
til  the  restraint  effected  by  the 
by-laws  had  been  eliminated. 
That  was  plainly  within  its 
power.  For  it  is  well  settled 
that  a  feature  of  an  illegal  re¬ 
straint  of  trade,  which  is  inno¬ 
cent  by  itself  and  which  may 
be  lawfully  u.sed  if  independent¬ 
ly  established,  may  be  uprooted 
along  with  the  other  parts  of 
an  illegal  arrangement.  Ethyl 
Gasoline  Corp.  v.  United  States, 
309  U.  S.  436,  461:  United  States 
V.  Univis  Lens  Co.,  316  U.  S. 
241.  254.  We  certainly  cannot 
say  that  the  District  Court 
abused  its  discretion  in  adopting 
that  course  here  as  an  interim 
measure  pending  a  revision  of 
the  by-laws. 

( 2 )  Such  an  exclusive  arrange¬ 
ment  as  we  have  here  might  re¬ 
sult  in  the  growth  of  a  monopoly 
in  the  furnishing  of  news,  in  the 
access  to  news,  or  in  the  gather¬ 
ing  or  distribution  of  news. 


Those  are  business  activities  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  Sherman  Act  (Far¬ 
mers’  Guide  Co.  v.  Prairie  Co.. 
293  U.  S.  268)  as  well  as  other 
Acts  of  Congress  regulating  in¬ 
terstate  commerce.  Associated 
Press  V.  National  Labor  Rela- 
ions  Board.  301  U.  S  103.  The 
District  Court  found  that  in  its 
present  stage  of  development  the 
Associated  Press  had  no  monop¬ 
oly  of  that  character.  Those 
findings  are  challenged  here  in 
the  appeal  taken  by  the  United 
States.  They  are  not  reached  in 
the  present  decision  for  the  rea- 
.«on,  discussed  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Court,  that  they  cannot  be 
tried  out  on  a  motion  for  a  sum¬ 
mary  judgment.  The  decree 
which  we  approve  does  not  di¬ 
rect  Associated  Press  to  serve 
all  applicants.  It  goes  no  fur¬ 
ther  than  to  put  a  ban  on  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press’  practice  of  di.scrimi- 
nating  against  competitors  of  its 
members  in  the  same  field  or 
territory.  ’That  entails  not  only 
a  dbcontinuance  of  the  practice 
for  the  future  but  an  undoing  of 
the  wrong  which  has  been  done. 
If  Associated  Press,  after  the 
effects  of  that  discrimination 
have  been  eliminated,  freezes 
its  membership  at  a  given  level, 
quite  different  problems  would 
be  presented.  Whether  that 
would  result  in  a  monopoly  in 
violation  of  ji  1  of  the  Act  is  dis¬ 
tinct  from  the  issue  in  this 
case. 

Only  if  a  monopoly  were 
shown  to  exist  would  we  be 
faced  with  the  public  utility 
theory  which  has  been  much  dis¬ 
cussed  in  connection  with  this 
case  and  adopted  by  Mr.  Justice 
Fhankfurteb.  ’The  decrees  un¬ 
der  the  Sherman  Act  directed  at 
monopolies  have  customarily 
been  designed  to  break  them  up 
or  dissolve  them.  See  United 
States  V.  Crescent  Amusement 
Co..  323  U.  S.  173.  ’There  have 
been  some  exceptions.  ’Thus  in 
United  States  v.  Terminal  Rail¬ 
road  Ass’n,  224  U.  S.  383.  an  ac¬ 
tion  was  brought  under  the  Sher¬ 
man  Act  to  dissolve  a  combina¬ 
tion  among  certain  railroads 
serving  St.  Louis.  The  combina¬ 
tion  had  acquired  control  of  all 
available  facilities  for  connect¬ 
ing  railroads  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  Mississippi  with  those  on 
the  west  bank.  The  Court  held 
that  as  an  alternative  to  dissolu¬ 
tion  a  plan  should  be  submitted 
which  provided  for  equality  of 
treatment  of  all  railroads.  And 
.®ee  United  States  v.  Great  Lakes 
Towing  Co.,  208  Fed.  733,  747, 
217  F^.  656.  appeal  dismissed. 
245  U.  S.  675.  United  States  v. 
New  England  Fish  Exchange,  258 
Fed.  732.  Whether  that  proce¬ 
dure  would  be  appropriate  in 
this  type  of  case  or  should  await 
further  legislative  action  (cf. 
Mr.  Justice  Brandeis’  dissenting 
opinion,  International  News  Ser¬ 
vice  V.  Associated  Press,  248 
U.  S.  215,  248,  262)  is  a  consid¬ 
erable  question,  the  discussion 
of  which  should  not  cloud  the 
present  decision.  What  we  do 
today  has  no  bearing  whatso¬ 
ever  on  it. 


"A  free  press  is  indispensable  to  the  workings  of  our 
democratic  society.  The  business  of  the  press,  and  therefore 
tl'e  '-business  of  the  Associated  Press,  is  the  promotion  of  truth 
regarding  public  matters  by  furnishing  the  basis  for  an  under¬ 
standing  of  them.  Truth  and  understanding  are  not  wares  like 
peanuts  or  potatoes." 


Frankfurter  Views 
Ban  on  News  Sale 


Justice  Frankfurter  concurs  in 
that  part  of  the  majority  opinion 
which  discusses  the  District 
Court’s  decree  but  concurs  in 
the  judgment  of  affirmance  fn  a 
separate  opinion,  which  follows: 

THE  District  Court  properly  ap¬ 
plied  the  Sherman  Law  in  en¬ 
joining  the  defendants  from  con¬ 
tinuing  to  enforce  the  existing 
by-laws  restricting  membership 
in  the  Associated  Press,  and  fur¬ 
ther  enjoining  the  enforcement 
of  another  restrictive  by-law  for¬ 
bidding  Associated  Press  mem¬ 
bers  to  communicaite  ‘‘sponta¬ 
neous’’  news  to  non-members.  I 
would  sustain  the  judgment  sub¬ 
stantially  for  the  reasons  given 
below  by  Judge  Learned  Hand. 
52  F.  Supp.  362. 

’The  Associated  Press  is  in  es¬ 
sence  the  common  agent  of  about 
1.300  newspapers  in  the  various 
cities  throughout  ttie  country  for 
the  interchange  of  news  which 
each  paper  collects  in  its  own 
territory,  and  for  the  gathering, 
editing,  and  distributing  of  news 
which  these  member  papers  can¬ 
not  collect  single-handed,  and 
which  requires  their  pooled  re¬ 
sources.  ’The  historic  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  agency,  its  world¬ 
wide  scope,  the  pervasive  influ¬ 
ence  it  exerts  in  obtaining  and 
disseminating  information,  the 
country’s  dependence  upon  it 
for  news  of  the  world — all  these 
are  matters  of  common  knowl¬ 
edge  and  have  been  abundantly 
spread  upon  the  records  of  this 
Court.  Internat’l  News  Serv.  v. 
Asso.  Press,  248  U.  S.  215;  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  V.  Lobor  Board,  301 
U.  S.  103.  See  Desmond,  The 
Press  and  World  Affairs  (1937) 
Chapters  I.  II.  III. 

The  by-laws  in  controversy 
operate  in  substance  as  a  net¬ 
work  of  agreements  among  the 
members  of  the  Associated  Press 
whereby  they  mobilize  the  in¬ 
terest  of  all  against  the  danger 
of  competition  to  each  by  a  pres¬ 
ent  or  future  rival — to  the  extent 
that  inability  to  obtain  an  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  ‘‘franchise’’  is  a  se¬ 
rious  factor  in  the  competition 
between  papers  in  the  same  city. 
While  a  member  newspaper  no 
longer  has  an  absolute  veto 
power  in  the  denial  of  facilities 
of  the  Associated  Press  service 
to  a  rival  paper  applying  for 
membership,  for  practical  pur¬ 
poses  there  remain  effective  bar¬ 
riers  to  admission  to  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  based  solely  on 
grounds  of  business  competition. 
As  Judge  Learned  Hand  has 
pointed  out,  the  abatement  in 


the  by-law  from  a  former  abso¬ 
lute  veto  to  a  conditional  veto 
against  an  applicant  competing 
with  an  existing  member  “by  no 
means  opened  membership  to  all 
those  who  would  be  entitled  to 
it.  if  the  public  has  an  interest 
in  its  being  free  from  exclusion 
for  competitive  reasons,  and  if 
that  interest  is  paramount.  Al¬ 
though,  as  we  have  said,  only  a 
few  members  will  have  any  di¬ 
rect  personal  interest  in  keeping 
out  an  applicant,  the  rest  will 
not  feel  free  to  judge  him  re: 
gardless  of  the  effect  of  his  ad¬ 
mission  on  his  competitors.  Each 
will  know  that  the  time  may 
come  when  he  will  himself  be: 
faced  with  the  application  of  a^ 
competitor  ♦  *  *.  A  bylaw | 
which  leaves  it  open  to  members  I 
to  vote  solely  as  their  self-in- j 
teresd  may  dictate  disregards 
whatever  public  interest  may 
exist.”  52  F.  Supp.  362.  370. 

Indubitably,  then,  we  have 
here  arrangements  whereby 
members  of  the  Associated  Press 
bind  one  another  from  selling 
local  news  to  non-members  and 
evercise  power,  which  reciprocal 
self-interest  invokes,  to  help  one 
another  in  keeping  out  competi¬ 
tors  from  membership  in  the 
Associated  Press,  with  all  the  ad¬ 
vantages  that  it  brings  to  a  news¬ 
paper.  Since  the  Associated 
Press  is  an  enterprise  engaged 
in  interstate  commerce.  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  V.  Labor  Board,  su¬ 
pra,  these  plainly  are  agree¬ 
ments  in  restraint  of  that  com-  ! 
merce.  But  ever  since  the  Sher¬ 
man  Law  was  saved  from  stifling 
literalness  by  “the  rule  of  rea¬ 
son,”  Standard  Oil  Co.  v.  United 
States,  221  U.  S.  1;  United  States 
V.  American  Tobacco  Co.,  221 

U.  S.  106;  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
And  a  restraint.  The  decisive 
question  is  whether  it  is  an  un¬ 
reasonable  restraint.  This  de* 
pends,  in  essence,  on  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  restraint  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  a  particular  industry. 
Compare  Chicago  Board  of  Trade 

V.  United  States,  246  U.  S.  231. 

238.  .  , 

To  be  sure,  the  Associated 
Press  is  a  cooperative  organiza¬ 
tion  of  members  who  are  “en¬ 
gaged  in  a  commercial  business 
for  profit.”  Associated  Press 't 
Labor  Board,  supra  at  128.  Buti 
in  addition  to  being  a  commer-  I 
cial  enterprise,  it  has  a  relation 
to  the  public  interest  unlike  tl»t  i 
of  any  other  enterprise  pursued 
for  profit.  A  free  press  is  indis¬ 
pensable  to  the  workings  of  our 
democratic  society.  The  busine« 
of  the  press,  and  therefore  the 
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business  of  the  Associated  Press, 
is  the  promotion  of  truth  regard¬ 
ing  public  matters  by  furnishing 
the  basis  for  an  understanding 
of  them.  Truth  and  understand¬ 
ing  are  not  wares  like  peanuts 
or  potatoes.  And  so.  the  inci¬ 
dence  of  restraints  upon  the 
promotion  of  truth  through  de¬ 
nial  of  access  to  the  basis  for 
understanding  calls  into  play 
considerations  very  different 
from  comparable  restraints  in  a 
cooperate  enterprise  having 
merely  a  commercial  aspect.  I 
find  myself  entirely  in  agree¬ 
ment  with  Judge  Learned  Hand 
that  “neither  exclusively,  nor 
even  primarily  are  the  interests 
of  the  new.spaper  industry  con¬ 
clusive;  for  that  industry  .serves 
one  of  the  most  vital  of  all  gen¬ 
eral  Interests:  the  dissemination 
of  news  from  as  many  different 
sources,  and  with  as  many  dif¬ 
ferent  facets  and  colors  as  is 
possible.  That  interest  is  close¬ 
ly  akin  to.  if  indeed  it  is  not  the 
same  as.  the  interest  protected 
by  the  First  Amendment:  it  pre¬ 
supposes  that  right  conclusions 
ue  more  likelv  to  be  gathered 
out  of  a  multitude  of  tongues, 
than  through  anv  kind  of  au¬ 
thoritative  selection.  To  many 
this  is.  and  always  will  be.  folly: 
but  we  have  staked  upon  it  our 
111.”  52  F.  Supp.  362.  372.* 

From  this  point  of  view  it  is 
wholly  irrelevant  that  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  itself  has  rival  news 
agencies.  As  to  ordinary  com¬ 
modities.  agreements  to  curtail 
the  supply  and  to  fix  prices  are 
in  violation  of  the  area  of  free 
enterprise  w'hlch  the  Sherman 
Law  was  designed  to  protect. 
The  press  in  its  commercial  as¬ 
pects  is  also  subject  to  the  regu¬ 
lation  of  the  Sherman  Law.  Far¬ 
mer’s  Guide  Co.  v.  Prairie  Co., 
293  U.  S.  268.  But  the  freedom 
of  enterprise  protected  by  the 
Sherman  Law  necessarily  has 
different  aspects  in  relation  to 
the  press  than  in  the  case  of  or¬ 
dinary  commercial  pursuits.  The 
interest  of  the  public  is  to  have 
the  flow  of  news  not  trammeled 
by  the  combined  self-interest  of 
those  who  enjoy  a  unique  con¬ 
stitutional  position  precisely  be¬ 
cause  of  the  public  dependence 
on  a  free  press.  A  public  interest 
so  essential  to  the  vitality  of  our 
democratic  government  may  be 
defeated  by  private  restraints 
no  less  than  by  public  censor¬ 
ship. 

Equally  irrelevant  is  the  ob¬ 
jection  that  it  turns  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  into  a  “public  util¬ 
ity”  to  deny  to  a  combination  of 
newspapers  the  right  to  treat  ac¬ 
cess  to  their  pooled  resources  as 
though  they  were  regulating 
membership  in  a  social  club.  The 
relation  of  such  restraints  upon 
access  to  news  and  the  relation 
of  such  access  to  the  function  of 
s  free  press  in  our  democratic 
society  must  not  be  obscured  by 
the  specialized  notions  that  have 
gathered  around  the  legal  con¬ 
cept  of  “public  utility.” 

The  short  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  by-laws  which  the  District 
Court  has  struck  down  clearly 
restrict  the  commerce  which  is 
conducted  by  the  Associated 
Press,  and  the  restrictions  are 
nnreasonaible  because  they  of¬ 
fend  the  basic  functions  which  a 
constitutionally  guaranteed  free 
press  serves  in  our  nation. 
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*  Rule  56  provide*,  "A  party  seekinr 
to  recover  upon  a  claim,  counterclaim, 
or  croaa-claim  or  to  obtain  a  declaratory 
judrment  may,  at  any  time  alter  the 
pleading:  in  onawer  thereto  has  been 
.wrVed,  move  with  or  without  supporting: 
affidavit*  for  a  summary  judgment  in 
hi*  favor  upon  all  or  any  part  thereof. 

.  .  .  The  judgment  sought  shall  be  ren¬ 
dered  forthwith  if  the  pleadings,  deposi¬ 
tions,  and  admissions  on  file,  together 
with  the  affidavits,  if  any,  show  that, 
except  as  to  the  amount  of  damages, 
there  is  no  genuine  issue  as  to  any  ma¬ 
terial  fact  and  that  the  moving  party 
is  entitled  to  a  judgment  as  a  matter  of 
law.” 

’  The  Directors  who  have  this  power 
to  luinish  are  elected  by  the  members 
but  each  member  doe*  not  have  equal 
voting  privileges  in  the  election.  The 
By-Law*  grant  one  atlditional  vote  for 
each  $25.00  of  .\P  bonds  held  by  a 
member.  This  means  that  in  the  election 
of  Directors  the  owner  of  a  $1,000.00 
bond  can  cast  40  more  votes  than  a 
member  who  owns  no  bonds.  All  mem¬ 
bers,  however,  do  not,  and  cannot  under 
restrictive  provisions  of  the  By-Laws 
own  an  equal  amount  of  bonds.  In 
Hgt2.  9®  out  of  1247  members  owned 
block*  of  bonds  of  the  lace  value  of 
$1,000.00  or  more,  totaling  more  than 
50%  of  the  outstanding  bonds.  The 
court  below  found  on  the  undisputed 
evidence  that  the  bondholder  vote  rather 
than  the  membership  vote  controls  the 
selection  of  AP  Director*.  The  Director* 
have  power  to  apportion  among  the 
members  the  expenses  of  collecting  and 
distributing  news,  and  to  levy  assess¬ 
ment*  upon  the  members.  A*  to  this 
•apportionment  and  levy  the  By-Law* 
provide  that  "There  shall  be  no  right  to 
question  the  action  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  in  respect  to  such  apportion¬ 
ment  or  assessments,  either  by  appeal  to 
a  meeting  of  members,  or  otherwise,  but 
the  action  of  the  Directors,  when  taken, 
shall  he  final  and  conclusive.” 

•  Another  By-Law  provides  that  "The 
news  which  a  member  shall  furnish  as 
herein  required  shall  be  all  such  news 
as  is  spontaneous  in  its  origin,  but  shall 
not  include  any  news  that  is  not  spon¬ 
taneous  in  its  origin,  or  which  has  origi¬ 
nated  through  deliberate  and  individual 
enterprise  on  the  part  of  such  member 
of  the  newspaper  specified  in  such  mem¬ 
ber’s  certificate  of  membership.” 

*  ITie  Court  found  that  oue  of  the 
1803  daily  English  language  newspapers 
published  in  the  United  States,  with  a 
total  circulation  of  42,080.391,  1170  of 
them,  with  a  circulation  of  34,762,120. 
were  under  joint  contractual  obligations 
not  to  apply  either  AP  or  their  own 
"spontaneous”  news  to  any  non-member 
of  AP. 

>  Under  these  terms,  a  new  applicant 
could  not  have  entered  the  morning 
field  in  New  York  without  paying  $1.- 
432.142.73,  and  in  Chicago,  $416,031.90. 
For  entering  the  evening  field  In  the 
same  cities  it  would  have  cost  $1,095,- 
003.21.  and  $595,772.31.  respectively. 

•  "The  by-laws  of  AP  are  in  effect 
agreements  between  the  members:  that 
one  which  restricts  AP  to  the  transmis¬ 
sion  of  news  to  members,  and  that  which 
restrict*  any  member  to  transmitting 
‘spontaneous’  news  to  the  association, 
are  both  contracts  in  restraint  of  com¬ 
merce.  They  restrict  commerce  because 
the.v  limit  the  members’  freedom  to  relay 
any  news  to  others,  either  the  news  they 
learn  themselves,  or  that  which  they 
learn  collectivel.v  through  .4P  as  their 
agent.”  United  States  v.  Associated 
Press,  .52  F.  Supp.  362.  368. 

’  The  District  Court  found  that,  among 
all  the  news  gathering  agencies  in  the 
United  States.  AP  ranked  “in  the  fore¬ 
front  in  public  reputation  and  esteem" 
and  that  it  was  "the  chief  single  source 
of  news  for  the  American  press,  uni¬ 
versally  .agreed  to  be  of  great  impor¬ 
tance”:  that  the  combination  of  AP 
owners  acted  together  for  the  purpose 
of  using  the  news  gathering  facilities 
of  the  individual  publishers  and  of  the 
combination,  which  news  was  made 
.available  to  members  and  denied  to 
others:  and  that  the  restrictive  B.v-law8 
had  b-en  observed,  carried  out.  and  ap¬ 
plied  in  practice.  'The  Court  dccl.are<l 
that  the  conditions  which  old  members 
eouM  impose  upon  new  applicants  for 
membership  were  "plainl.v  designed  in 
the  interests  of  preventing  competition," 


and  that  the  requirement  of  payments 
from  new  members  to  competing  old 
mi-mbers,  "were  designed  to  comixmsate 
competitors  for  the  loss  in  value  of  their 
membership,  arising  out  of  the  appli¬ 
cant’s  improved  condition  as  a  com¬ 
petitor.”  The  Court  pointed  out  that 
these  restrictive  provisions  would  "act 
as  .a  deterrent,”  and  might  “prove  a  com¬ 
plete  bar  to  the  admission  of  member¬ 
ship." 

•'That  finding  is  as  follows:  "The 
growth  of  news  agencies  has  been  fos- 
tereil  to  some  extent  as  a  result  of  the 
restrictions  of  The  .Associated  Press’ 
services  to  its  own  members,  but  other 
restrictions  imposed  by  The  Associated 
Ih-ese  have  hampered  and  Impeded  the 
growth  of  competing  news  agencies  and 
of  newspaix'rs  competitive  with  mem¬ 
bers  of  The  .Associated  Press.” 

The  Court’s  opinion,  and  it*  findings 
a*  a  whole  show  that  the  "other  re¬ 
strictions”  found  to  have  hampered  com¬ 
petition  were  those  relating  to  admis¬ 
sions  to  membership  in  -AP  and  to  re- 
-tr.ainl*  upon  a  member’s  freedom  to  sell 
his  new*. 

•  United  States  v.  Socony-Vacunm  Oil 
Co.,  310  U.  S.  160.  225.  See  also 
United  States  v.  Trenton  Potteries  Co., 
273  U.  S.  .392,  402;  Fashion  Originators’ 
Oiiild  of  America.  Inc.,  et  al.  v.  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  312  U.  S.  457,  466: 
T’nited  States  v.  Patten,  226  U.  S.  626. 
54.3:  Paramount  Famous  Corp.  v.  United 
States.  282  TT.  S.  30.  41:  Standard  Oil 
Co.  V.  United  States.  221  U.  8.  1,  66-66. 

>•  'The  District  Court  found  as  a  fact 
that  “It  is  practically  impossible  for 
any  one  newspaper  alone  to  establish  or 
maintain  the  organization  requisite  for 
collecting  all  of  the  news  of  the  world, 
or  any  substantial  part  thereof;  aside 
from  the  administrative  and  organization 
difficulties  thereof,  the  financial  cost  is 
so  great  that  no  single  newspaper  acting 
:ilonp  could  sustain  it.” 

u  INS  and  U.P.  make  eo-<'alled  “asset 
value”  contract*  under  which  if  another 
newspap<T  wishes  to  obtain  their  press 
service*,  the  newcomer  •hall  pay  to  the 
competitor  holding  the  U.P.  or  INS 
contract  the  stipulated  ".asset  value.” 

”  Paramount  Famous  Corp.  v.  United 
Slates,  saipra.  42.  nuoted  United  States 
V  Colgate  A  Co..  2.50  IT.  S.  .300.  .307,  to 
the  following  effect;  “ ’TTie  purpose  of 
the  Sherman  Act  Is  to  prohibit  monop- 
olie*.  contracts  and  combinations  which 
Itrobably  would  unduly  Interfere  with 
the  free  exercise  of  their  rights  by  those 
eegaged.  or  who  wi«h  to  engage.  In  trade 
end  commerce — in  a  word  to  preserve 
the  riB-hf  of  freedom  of  trade.’  ” 

See  e.g..  7  U.  S.  C.  291.  202.  as  to 
farm  cooperatives;  16  U.  S.  C.  17,  as  to 
labor  organizations.  But  see  also  as  to 
the  latter.  .Apex  Hosiery  Co.  v.  Leader, 
310  U.  8.  469.  497-498. 

b  It  is  argued  that  the  decision  in 
Board  of  Trade  v.  Christie  Drain  &  Stock 
Co..  198  U.  S.  236,  requires  a  holding 
that  these  .arrangements  are  consistent 
with  the  Sherman  Act.  In  that  case, 
the  Board  of  'Trade  gathered  “quota¬ 
tions”  of  the  prices  on  s.oles  of  grain 
for  future  delivery  and  sold  the  “infor¬ 
mation"  under  agreements  forbidding 
the  purchasers  to  reveal  it.  'The  Board 
of  Trade  filed  suit  to  prevent  its  pur¬ 
chasers  from  breaking  this  agreement 
by  transmitting  the  statistics  to  a 
“bucket  shop  or  place  where  they  are 
used  as  a  basis  for  bets  or  illegal  eon- 
tr.acts,"  p.  246.  It  was  said  in  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  statistics  were  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  a  "trade  secret.”  'The  opinion 
“t.ated  that  the  Board’s  collection  of 
statistical  information  was  entitled  to 
the  protection  of  the  laws;  that  it  had 
a  right  to  keep  it  to  itself,  and  that  it 
did  not  "lose  its  rights  by  communicating 
the  result  to  others,  even  if  many,  in 
confidential  relations  to  itself,  under  a 
contract  not  to  make  it  public,  and 
strangers  to  the  trust  will  be  restrained 
from  getting  at.  the  knowledge  by  induc¬ 
ing  a  breach  of  trust,  and  using  knowi- 
edge  obtained  b.v  such  a  breach.”  Of 
course,  one  who  has  created  or  acquired 
something  of  value  has  a  general  right 
to  use  it  according  to  the  dictates  of  his 
own  discretion,  but  this  right  of  owner¬ 
ship  is  measured  by  the  limitations  of 
law.  and  the  Sherman  .Act  which  ob- 
viousl.v  restrict*  the  free  .and  untram- 
mi-led  use  of  property,  in  the  public  in¬ 
terest.  is  a  clear  and  pointed  insl.ance 
of  the  nnn-ah»olule  character  of  proji- 


erty  rights.  .An  argument  to  the  con¬ 
trary  was  expressly  rejected  in  Fashion 
Originators’  UuUd  v.  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission,  supra,  467,  468. 

Furthermore,  the  contract*  involved 
in  the  Christie  case  were  “not  relied  on 
as  a  cause  of  action."  This  Court  found 
that  those  contracts  did  not  show  a  pur¬ 
pose  to  deny  sale  of  the  statistics  to 
non-members  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
Whether  such  a  contractual  restriction 
would  have  violated  the  Sherman  Act, 
the  Court  refused  to  decide.  In  the  in¬ 
stant  ease,  as  we  have  pointed  out,  both 
the  individual  publishers  and  AP  have 
bound  themselves  to  furnish  their  news 
to  each  other  and  to  deny  it  to  all  others. 
Two  later  cases  repeated  the  statement  as 
to  the  right  of  one  who  gathered  statis¬ 
tic*  to  sell  them  on  condition.  Neither 
of  them,  however,  decided  that  such 
restrictive  arrangements  as  apticar  in 
the  instant  case  would  not  i-onstitute 
unreasonable  restraint*  of  trade.  Moore 
V.  N.  y.  Cotton  Exchange,  270  U.  8. 
593:  Hunt  v.  N.  Y.  Cotton  Exchange, 
•205  U.  9.  322. 

>•  Even  if  additional  purpose*  were 
involveii,  it  would  not  justify  the  com¬ 
bination.  since  the  Sherman  .Act  cannot 
"be  evaded  by  good  motives.  'The  law 
is  it*  own  measure  of  right  and  wrong,  of 
what  it  permits,  or  forbid*,  and  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  courts  cannot  he  set  up 
against  it  in  a  supposed  accommodation 
of  its  policy  with  the  good  intention  of 
parties,  and  it  may  be.  of  some  good 
results.”  Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co. 
V.  United  States,  226  U.  3.  20.  49. 

‘•United  States  y.  Sooony-Vacuum 
Oil  Co..  Inc.,  supra,  221.  ’124. 

This  Court  said  in  Paramount  Famous 
Corp.  V.  United  States,  supra,  44.  “In 
order  to  establish  violation  of  the  Sher¬ 
man  Act  it  is  not  necessary  to  show  that 
the  challenged  arrangement  suppresses 
all  competition  between  the  parties  or 
that  the  parties  themselves  are  discon¬ 
tented  with  the  .arrangement.  The  in¬ 
terest  of  the  public  in  the  preservation 
of  competition  is  the  primary  considera¬ 
tion.”  Again,  in  Fashion  Originators’ 
Guild  V.  Federal  'Trade  Commission, 
supra.  466,  we  said.  “Nor  is  it  determina¬ 
tive  in  considering  the  policy  of  the 
Sherman  Act  that  petitioner*  may  not 
.vet  have  achieved  a  complete  monopoly. 
For  ‘it  is  sufficient  if  it  really  tends  to 
that  end  .and  to  deprive  the  public  of 
the  advantage?  which  flow  from  free 
competition.’  United  States  v,  E.  C. 
Knight  Co..  156  U.  S.  1.  16:  Addyston 
Pipe  A  Steel  Co.  v.  United  States.  175 
U.  S.  211.  237.”  See  also  .Apex  Hosiery 
Co.  V.  Iveader,  .319  U.  S.  46.5,  485. 

u  The  District  Court  pointed  out  that, 
"monopoly  is  a  relative  word.  If  one 
means  by  it  the  possession  of  something 
absolutely  neaessary  to  the  conduct 
of  an  activity,  there  are  few  except  the 
exclusive  possession  of  some  natural  re¬ 
source  without  which  the  activity  is  im¬ 
possible.  Most  monopolies,  like  most 
patents,  give  control  over  only  some 
means  of  production  for  which  there  is 
a  substitute;  the  possessor  enjoys  an 
advantage  over  his  competitors,  but  he 
can  seldom  shut  them  out  .altogether: 
his  monopoly  is  measured  by  the  handi¬ 
cap  he  can  impose.  .  .  .  And  yet  that 
advantage  alone  may  make  a  monopoly 
unlawful.  It  would  be  possible,  for 
instance,  to  conduct  some  kind  of  a 
newspaper  without  any  news  service 
whatever:  but  nobod.v  will  maintain 
that,  if  .AP  were  the  only  new*  service 
in  existenee.  the  members  could  keep 
it  wholly  to  themselves  and  reduce  all 
other  papers  to  such  news  as  they  could 
gather  by  their  own  efforts.”  United 
States  V,  .Associated  Pre««.  62  F.  .3upp 
.362.  ,371. 

’»  It  is  argued  that  the  decree  inter¬ 
fere*  with  freedom  "to  print  as  and  how 
one’s  reason  or  one’s  interest  dictates.” 
The  ilecree  does  not  compel  AP  or  its 
members  to  iicrmit  publication  of  any¬ 
thing  which  their  "reason"  tells  them 
should  not  be  published.  It  only  pro- 
tides  that  after  their  "reason”  has  per¬ 
mitted  publication  of  new«,  they  shall 
not,  for  their  own  financial  .idvantage. 
unlawfully  combine  to  limit  its  publi¬ 
cation.  3Tie  only  compulsion  to  print 
which  appears  in  the  record  is  found 
fn  the  Bv-laws.  previously  set  out. 
which  compel  members  of  the  .Associa¬ 
tion  to  print  some  .AP  news  or  subiect 
themselves  to  fine  or  expulsmn  from 
membership  in  'he  .Association. 
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DISSENTING  OPINION:  MAIORITY'S  FINDINGS  ARE  VAGUE 


continued  from  vage  7 
eral  of  the  United  States.  As 
the  Attorney  General  has 
pointed  out.  thi.s  proposition  is 
subiect  to  the  qualification  that 
there  must  be  no  purpose  to  de¬ 
stroy  competition  or  to  monop¬ 
olize.  but  with  these  matters  I 
shall  deal  hereafter. 

First  Are  the  members  of 
AP  actine  together  with  the  t>ut- 
■nose  of  destroying  competition? 
I  have  not  discovered  any  alle¬ 
gation  in  the  complaint  to  that 
effect.  The  court  below  has  not 
made  anv  such  finding.  They 
deny  any  such  purpose  or  intent 
and  yet.  as  I  read  pas.sages  in 
the  court’s  opinion,  it  is  now 
found,  on  thi.s  summary  iudg- 
ment  record,  without  a  trial,  that 
they  are.  and  have  been,  actuated 
bv  such  an  intent.  The  opinion 
.states  “An  agreement  or  combi¬ 
nation  to  follow  a  course  of  con¬ 
duct  which  will  necessarily  re¬ 
strain  or  monopolize  a  part  of 
trade  or  commerce,  may  violate 
the  Sherman  Act  whether  it  be 
‘wholly  nascent  or  abortive  on 
the  one  hand  or  successful  on 
the  other.’  ’’  I  take  this  state¬ 
ment  as  siif»(r<»<5ting  the  pleadings 
and  prnrrf  disclose  without  con¬ 
tradiction.  that  AP  and  its  mem¬ 
bers  agreed  or  combined  to  re- 
st’-ain  trade.  There  is  no  such 
p'leaation  in  the  complaint,  and 
there  is  not.  and  cannot  be.  any 
finding  on  this  record  to  sup¬ 
port  the  conclusion.  The  cases 
cited  in  the  opinion  of  agree¬ 
ments  to  boycott  or  to  drive  com¬ 
petitors  out  of  business,  or  to 
compel  merchants  to  deal  only 
with  members  of  a  group  are. 
as  will  appear,  inappo.site  to  the 
case  at  bar.  The  defendants  .say 
that  they  merely  keen  for  their 
own  members’  use  that  which 
their  own  members’  activity  and 
expenditure  has  produced.  We 
must  not  confuse  the  intent  of 
the  members  with  the  size  of 
their  organization.  These  two 
matters  seem  to  be  inextricably 
blended  in  the  court’s  treatment 
of  the  case,  but  they  differ  in 
their  nature  and  as  a  basis  for 
decision. 

But.  it  may  be  urged,  intent 
is  to  be  gathered  from  conduct, 
and  those  whose  actions  have  in 
fact  unduly  restrained  trade, 
will  not  be  heard  to  deny  the 
purpose  to  accomplish  the  result 
of  their  conduct.  This  is  sound 
doctrine,  and  it  leads  to  an  in¬ 
quiry  as  to  the  actual  imposition 
of  prohibited  restraints. 

Second.  Has  the  plan,  and 
have  the  operations  of  AP  the 
inevitable  consectuence  of  re¬ 
straining  competition  between 
news  agencies  or  newspapers,  or 
have  they,  and  do  they  now. 
necessarily  tend  to.  or,  in  fact, 
unreasonably  restrain  such  com¬ 
petition?  On  this  question  the 
court  below  made  no  findings 
save  one  of  dubious  inu>ort. 

It  is  worth  while  to  quote  the 
finding  to  which  the  opinion  of 
this  court  refers. 

“The  growth  of  news  agencies 
has  been  fostered  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  as  a  result  of  the  restric¬ 
tions  of  The  Associated  Press’ 
services  to  its  own  monbers.  but 
other  restrictions  imposed  by 
The  Associated  Press  have  ham¬ 


pered  and  impeded  the  growth 
of  competing  news  agencies  and 
of  newspapers  competitive  with 
members  of  The  Associated 
Pre.ss.’’  (Italics  supplied!. 

The  finding  is  vague  for  it 
fails  to  specify  what  is  meant  by 
“other  restrictions.”  The  phra.se 
cannot  mean  the  membership 
restrictions  of  the  by-laws  for 
those  are  mentioned  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  clau.se.  Nor  does  thi.s 
court’s  opinion  furnish  any  ad¬ 
ditional  light. 

Not  only  is  the  finding  at¬ 
tacked.  as  the  court’s  opinion 
admits,  but.  in  addition,  the  rec¬ 
ord  negatives  the  sweening  as¬ 
sumptions  the  court  indtilges  re- 


snecting  the  effect  of  AP’s  ac- 
tiv'ties. 

'The  opinion  .states  “that  ithe 
members!  have,  by  concerted  ar¬ 
rangements.  pooled  their  power 
to  acquire,  to  purchase,  and  to 
dispose  of  news  reports  through 
the  channels  of  commerce.”  and. 
in  addition,  have  “pooled  their 
economic  and  news  control 
power  and.  in  exerting  that 
power,  have  entered  into  agree¬ 
ments  which  the  District  Court 
found  to  be  “plainly  designed  in 
the  interest  of  preventing  com¬ 
petition.’  ”  ’This  sentence  is 
characteristic  of  the  opinion.  In 
the  first  place,  as  will  later  ap¬ 
pear.  the  record  presents  no 
Question  of  “purchasing  power.” 
One  cannot  purchase  the  events 
of  history:  he  can  employ  some¬ 
one  to  report  them  to  him.  Does 
the  sentence  mean  that  AP  has 
“purchased”  all  or  most  of  the 
available  reporters  in  the  nation 
or  the  world?  Secondly,  the  sen¬ 
tence  seems  to  attribute  to  AP 
some  sort  of  monopolization  of 
the  newspaper  publishing  busi¬ 
ness.  And.  finally,  it  seems  to 
attribute  to  the  court  below  a 
finding  that  AP  has  unduly  or 
unreasonably  restrained  trade. 
As  will  appear,  the  court  below 
made  no  such  finding  and,  be¬ 
cause  it  could  not  do  so,  sought 
another  ground  on  which  to  base 
its  decision.  Moreover,  the  facts 
assumed  are  specifically  denied 
by  the  answer,  and  contradicted 
by  the  proofs. 

The  uncontradicted  proofs  to 
which  I  shall  later  refer  show 
that  nonmember  publishers  not 
only  have  obtained,  and  now 
obtain,  complete  and  satisfactory 
news  coverage  from  other  agen¬ 
cies,  but  have  prospered  and 
grown  without  AP  news  service. 

It  is  said  in  the  opinion  that 
the  by-laws,  as  obstacles  to  mem¬ 
bership  tend  to  make  it  difficult 
to  obtain  news  furnished  by  AP 
or  its  members  and  that  it  is  ap¬ 
parent  that  the  exclusive  right 
which  AP  members  have  gives 
many  newspapers  a  competitive 
advantage  over  their  rivals.  But 
the  events  of  life  are  open  to  all 
who  inquire.  ’There  is  no  dearth 


of  those  willing  to  inquire  and 
report  those  events,  for  proper 
comoeni?ation.  ’Thus  the  court 
must  here  be  holding  that  if  a 
concern  gathers  from  the  air. 
from  the  sunlight,  or  from  the 
waters  of  the  sea.  by  its  effort 
and  ingenuity,  something  that 
others  have  not  garnered,  it 
must  make  the  re.sults  of  its  ac¬ 
tivity  open  to  all.  for  if  it  sells 
to  some  and  not  to  others  the 
former  will  have  a  competitive 
advantage.  ’The  exclusive  use  of 
that  which  is  thus  obtained  al¬ 
ways.  in  a  sense,  gives  a  com- 
netitivp  advantage  over  those 
IP'S  active  and  enterprising.  The 
opinion  seems  to  mean  that  no 


contract,  however  narrow  its  ef¬ 
fect.  however  innocent  its  pur¬ 
pose.  which  in  the  least  degree 
restricts  competition,  can  sur¬ 
vive  attack  under  the  Sherman 
Act:  that  no  .such  concept  as  a 
reasonable  restraint,  a  restraint 
limited  to  the  legitimate  protec¬ 
tion  of  one’s  property  or  busi¬ 
ness.  and  limited  in  space  or  in 
time,  or  affecting  a  few  only  of 
all  those  engaged  in  a  given 
trade,  is  free  of  illegality.  Is 
not  this  to  reestabli.sh  the  harsh 
and  sweeping  effect  attributed 
to  the  statute  in  United  States 
V.  Trans-Missouri  Freight  Asso¬ 
ciation,  166  U.  S.  290.  and  United 
States  V.  Joint  Traffic  Associa¬ 
tion.  171  U.  S.  .‘50,’).  which  was 
abandoned  more  than  thirty 
years  ago.  for  the  view,  ever 
since  maintained,  that  the  statute 
merely  adopted  the  common  law 
concept  of  undue  and  unreason¬ 
able  restraints  of  trade.  If  the 
court  is  now  to  revert  to  the 
harsh  and  mechanical  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  act  that  every  agree¬ 
ment  which  in  any  measure  re¬ 
strains  trade  ( notwithstanding 
the  truism  that  “every  agree¬ 
ment  concerning  trade  .  .  .  re¬ 
strains”!  is  illegal,  the  ruling 
should  be  made  explicit  and  not 
left  in  the  realm  of  speculation. 

The  opinion  says  that  the  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  found  that  the  by¬ 
laws  “contained  provisions  de¬ 
signed  to  stifle  competition  in 
the  newspaper  publishing  field.” 
The  District  Court  made  no  find¬ 
ing  and  reached  no  conclusion 
that  AP  imposed  any  restraint 
which  was  undue  or  unreason¬ 
able,  and  the  matter  quoted  in 
footnotes  6  and  8  of  the  court’s 
opinion  does  not  support  any 
such  gloss  as  this  court  places 
on  what  the  District  Court  said 
in  its  opinions  or  its  formal  find¬ 
ings  and  conclusions,  as  a  mere 
reading  will  demonstrate. 

If  collateral  restraints  in 
agreements  for  the  sale  of  a 
business,  and  others  of  like  sort, 
permitted  and  enforced  at  com¬ 
mon  law,  and  heretofore  under 
the  Sherman  Act  as  well,  are 
now  to  fall  under  condemnation, 
we  should  know  the  fact. 


The  opinion  assumes  that  the 
competitors  of  AP  .suffer  from 
an  inabilitv  to  buy  news  It  is 
replete  with  intimations  that  the 
cooperative  activities  of  AP 
have,  in  fact,  seriouslv  impeded 
the  founding  and  growth  of  other 
news  gathering  agencies  than 
AP  and  its  member  news  gather¬ 
ing  agenciej!  and  other  newspa¬ 
pers  than  AP’s  member  newspa¬ 
pers.  They  are  too  many  for 
enumeration,  but  may  be  illus¬ 
trated  bv  the  court’s  statement 
that  “historically,  as  well  as 
presently,  applicants  who  would 
offer  competition  to  old  members 
have  a  hard  road  to  travel.”  and 
that  “a  new.spaper  without  AP 
•service  is  more  than  likely  to  be 
at  a  competitive  disadvantage.” 

These  conclusions  are  without 
s-upnort  in  the  record  or  in  the 
findings  of  the  court  below, 
and  are  unsupported  by  any  find¬ 
ing  by  this  court  based  upon  the 
facts  of  record.  This  can  be 
demonstrated. 

The  findings  of  the  District 
Court,  which  this  court  has  not 
modified,  criticl.sed.  or  over¬ 
ruled.  establish  beyond  cavtl 
that,  despite  the  fact  that  AP 
was  early  in  the  field  and  has 
grown  to  great  size,  many  other 
reporting  agencies  have  been 
"stablished.  and  grown  in  the 
United  States,  two  of  which.  U.P. 
and  INS.  are  now  comparable  to 
AP  “in  size,  scope  of  coverage 
and  efficiency.”  Additional  agen¬ 
cies  which  furnish  substantial 
news  reporting  .services  in  the 
nation  total  between  twenty  and 
thirty.  Statistics  concerning 
them  are  not  included  in  the 
record,  but  it  is  evident  that 
some,  singly,  furnish  substantial 
.■service,  and  all.  taken  together, 
afford  a  broad  coverage  in  com¬ 
petition  with  AP,  U.P.  and  INS, 
widely  used  in  the  newspaper 
world.  Their  past  growth,  and 
their  opportunity  for  expansion, 
contradict  the  assumption  that 
AP  has  unreasonably,  or  in  sub¬ 
stantial  measure,  restrained  free 
competition.  Rather,  its  success 
has  stimulated  others  to  enter 
the  field  and  to  compete  with  K. 

The  District  Court  found:  “AP 
does  not  prevent  or  hinder  non¬ 
member  newspapers  from  ob¬ 
taining  access  to  domestic  and 
foreign  happenings  and  events.” 
Newspaper  publishers  differ  as 
to  the  comparative  value  of  AP 
and  other  services;  many  choose 
one  in  preference  to  the  other: 
some  have  relinquished  one  ser¬ 
vice  and  acquired  the  other. 
Vast  newspaper  enterprises  have 
grown  up  which  depend  on  ser 
vices  other  than  those  furnished 
by  AP.  ’These  include  metro¬ 
politan  new^apers  with  circu¬ 
lations  running  from  two  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  to  over  a  million. 
Some  which  have  not  used  AP 
reports  have  outstripped  compet¬ 
itors  who  were  members  of  AP- 

The  uncontradicted  evidence 
and  the  findings  of  the  District 
Court  disclose,  amongst  others, 
the  following  significant  facts: 
In  1942  the  total  expenditures  of 
AP  and  its  subsidiaries  were 
$12,986,000,  those  of  U.P.  and  its 
affiliates  $8,628,000  and  those  of 
INS  and  its  affiliates  $9.434.0W 
Thus  two  competitors,  found  w 


^ujltce  l^oLerls: 


’’It  is  not  protecting  a  freedom  but  confining  it  to  prescribe 
where  and  how  and  under  what  conditions  one  must  impart 
the  literary  product  of  his  thought  and  research.  This  is  fetter¬ 
ing  the  press,  not  striking  off  its  chains.” 
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the  court  below  to  be  in  every 
way  comparable  with  AP.  to¬ 
gether  expended  over  $5,000,000 
more  in  that  year  than  AP.  In 
the  same  year  AP  had  1.247 
dome.stic  and  5  foreign  members, 
UP  had  981  dome.stic  and  391 
foreign  sub.scribers  to  its  ser- 
rices.  and  INS.  in  1941.  338  do¬ 
mestic  newspaper  .subscribers 
and  3  such  foreign  .sub.scribers. 
Here  again  the  total  subscribers 
of  its  two  mo.st  sub.stantial  com- 
oetitors  outnumbered  AP’s  mem¬ 
bership  in  both  the  domestic  and 
the  foreign  field.  In  the  matter 
of  supplying  features,  news  pic¬ 
tures.  and  news  to  radio  stations. 
UP.  and  INS  would  each  appear 
to  have  at  least  as  many  users 
as  AP.  although  the  proofs  and 
the  findings  do  not  afford  an 
accurate  measure  of  compari¬ 
son. 

Manv  of  the  other  agencies, 
as  well  as  U.P.  and  INS,  make 
contracts  with  their  subscribers 
for  the  exclusive  use  of  their  ma¬ 
terial  in  the  subscriber’s  area 
and  field.  Both  UP.  and  INS 
make  what  are  known  as  “asset 
value”  contracts  with  their  sub¬ 
scribers  under  the  terms  of 
which  any  newspaper  in  the 
same  area  and  field  must  pay  to 
the  existing  .subscriber  the  asset 
I  value  of  that  .subscriber’s  con¬ 
tract  in  order  to  obtain  the  ser- 
i  vice.  ’Thus  all  these  agencies 
recognize  that  the  exclusive 
right  to  publish  the  news  fur¬ 
nished  their  members  or  sub- 
acribers  is  valuable.  Neither  as 
respects  AP,  nor  any  of  the  other 
agencies,  is  there  a  finding  or 
evidence  that  such  provisions 
work  any  hindrance  or  restraint 
of  competition  as  between  agen¬ 
cies  or  newspapers. 

As  respects  competition  be¬ 
tween  newspapers  which  are 
members  of  AP  and  others,  it 
is  found  that  newspapers  of  large 
circulation  in  large  municipali¬ 
ties.  as  well  as  those  of  medium 
and  small  circulation,  have 
thriven  and  grown  without  AP 
service.  ’The  court  below  said: 
“Upon  this  motion  we  must  take 
it  as  in  dispute  whether  the  gen- 
.  era!  opinion  of  the  calling  is 
that  the  service  of  U.P.  is  better 
than  that  of  AP,  or  vice  versa.” 
newspapers  have  given  up  AP 
service  for  that  of  its  competi¬ 
tors.  Many,  in  varying  localities 
and  fields,  not  only  belong  to 
AP  but  patronize  one  or  more 
of  the  other  services,  including 
U.P.  and  INS.  Some  of  the  larg¬ 
est  and  most  powerful  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  nation  have  grown 
to  be  such  without  AP  service; 
not  an  instance  is  cited  where 
I  proposed  newspaper  was  un¬ 
able  to  start,'  or  has  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  suspend,  publication 
for  lack  of  it.  ’The  record  con- 
tiadlcts  the  assertion  in  the 
eourt’s  opinion  that  the  proof 
demonstrates  “the  net  effect  is 
leriously  to  limit  the  opportun¬ 
ity  of  any  new  paper  to  enter 
I  these  cities.”  No  finding  in  these 
terms  was  made  by  the  District 
Court.  A  great  bulk  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  tendered  by  the  defendants 
fttns  counter  to  the  conclusion 
ttd  certainly,  in  a  summary 
judgment  proceeding,  to  draw 
aoch  a  conclusion  from  the  aver¬ 


ments  pro  and  con  of  the  plead¬ 
ings  and  affidavits,  is  to  ignore 
what  this  court  has  said  is  per¬ 
missible  in  such  a  proceeding. 

’The  court  below  has  found 
that  “at  the  present  time,  access 
to  the  news  reports  of  one  or 
more  of  AP,  U.P..  or  INS  is  es¬ 
sential  to  the  successful  conduct 
of  any  .substantial  newspaper 
.serving  the  general  reading  pub¬ 
lic.”  (Italics  .supplied  1.  It  is 
true  also  that  the  District  Court 
found,  referring  to  these  three 
agencies,  that  “of  the  three  news 
agencies.  ,  .  .  AP  ranks  in  the 
forefront  in  public  reputation 
and  esteem.”  whatever  this  may 
mean.  If  it  means  that  it  is 
thought  the  best  of  the  three, 
this  would  not  .seem  to  advance 


the  argument.  If  it  means  that 
AP  is  the  largest  of  the  three 
in  expenditures,  this  also  is  true 
but  irrelevant.  Whatever  the 
significance  of  the  finding,  it 
certainly  is  not  a  finding  that 
AP  has  restricted  or  limited 
competition  either  between  news 
agencies  or  new.spapers. 

In  another  aspect  of  the  issue 
of  restraint,  the  opinion  ignores 
important  facts.  While  it  cor¬ 
rectly  states  that,  in  the  daily 
morning  field.  AP  embraces 
Sl^r  in  number  and  96*^  in  cir¬ 
culation.  it  fails  to  state  that 
U  P.  serves  such  newspapers  rep¬ 
resenting  40%  in  number  and 
64*;?'  in  circulation.  Again,  in 
resnect  of  the  daily  evening 
field,  whereas  AP  members  rep¬ 
resent  59%  in  number  and  T7% 
in  circulation,  U.P.  accounts  for 
45%  in  number  and  65%  in  cir¬ 
culation.  It  will  be  seen  that 
there  is  duplication  because 
many  newspapers  take  more 
than  one  of  the  existing  services. 
’Thus,  as  of  1941,  of  the  373  do¬ 
mestic  morning  English  lan¬ 
guage  dailies. — ^with  a  total  cir¬ 
culation  of  15,849,132, — 152.  with 
a  total  circulation  of  10.701,498, 
were  subscribers  of  U.P.  and 
55.  with  a  total  circulation  of 
4,149.929,  were  subscribers  of 
INS;  and.  of  the  1.480  domestic 
daily  evening  English  language 
newspapers, — with  a  total  circu¬ 
lation  of  19,616,674,— 664.  with 
a  total  circulation  of  16.781,020, 
were  subscribers  of  U.P.  and  206, 
with  a  total  circulation  of  8.608,- 
180,  were  subscribers  of  INS. 

’liie  record  indicates  that,  in 
the  large,  the  events  reported  by 
the  leading  agencies  are  the 
same;  the  differences  between 
the  reports  being  in  the  way 
they  are  written.  Inability  to 
peruse  an  AP  report,  therefore, 
does  not  mean  that  the  reader 
fails  to  obtain  knowledge  of 
what  is  happening,  but  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  reporter’s  account  of  the 
event. 

Finally,  the  record  contains  af¬ 


fidavits  which  mu.st,  on  the  mo¬ 
tion  for  .summary  judgment,  be 
taken  as  true,  of  twenty-three 
person.s  who  are  in  the  new.spa- 
ner  business.  ’These  are  too 
lengthy  to  quote.  In  general  the 
testimony  was  to  this  effect:  Ten 
said  the  U  P.  service  was  ade- 
auate  and  complete;  thirteen  said 
that  AP  service  was  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  success  of  a  new.spa- 
per:  one  said  that  a  new.spaper 
was  at  no  competitive  disadvan¬ 
tage  through  lack  of  AP  service; 
and  five  testified  their  papers  to 
which  AP  member.ship  was  open, 
elected  to  use  competing  ser¬ 
vices.  As  of  September  1941 
more  than  600  domestic  newspa¬ 
pers  which  were  subscribers  of 
U  P.  were  not  members  of  AP. 


The  fact  is  that  AP  does  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  restrain  its  members 
from  taking  services  from  other 
agencies.  It  is  little  wonder 
that  the  District  Court  refrained 
from  finding  that  AP  had  un¬ 
duly  or  unreasonably  restrained 
competition  between  news  agen¬ 
cies  or  newspapers. 

I  conclude,  therefore,  that 
there  is  no  justification  for  a 
holding  that  the  onerations  of 
AP  must  inevitably  result,  or 
that  its  activities  have  in  fact 
resulted,  in  anv  iindup  and  un¬ 
reasonable  re.straint  of  free  com¬ 
petition  in  any  branch  of  trade 
or  commerce. 

Third.  Have  AP  and  its  mem¬ 
bers  intended,  or  attemoted,  to 
monopolize  a  branch  of  trade? 
As  I  have  already  nointed  out. 
the  events  happening  in  the 
world  are  as  open  to  all  men  as 
the  air  or  the  sunlight.  ’The 
only  agency  required  to  report 
them  is  a  human  being  who  will 
inquire.  Surely  the  sunoly  of  re¬ 
porters  is  not  less  difficult  to 
monopolize  than  the  events  to 
be  reported. 

The  court  below  reached  con¬ 
clusions  as  to  monopoly  which 
were  required  by  the  record: 

"AP  does  not  monopolize  or 
dominate  the  furnishing  of  news 
reports,  news  pictures,  or  fea¬ 
tures  to  newspapers  in  the 
United  States. 

AIJ  does  not  monopolize  or 
dominate  access  to  the  original 
source  of  news. 

AP  does  not  monopolize  or 
dominate  transmission  facilities 
for  the  gathering  or  distribution 
of  news  reports,  news  pictures, 
or  features.” 

If  the  opinion  of  this  court 
means  to  suggest  that  while  the 
news  can  be  gathered  by  anyone, 
because  no  one  has,  or  can  have, 
a  monopoly  of  the  events  of  his¬ 
tory,  AP  monopolizes  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  those  who  report  news 
which  its  energies  and  efforts 
have  employed  and  trained, 
(which  is  not  shown)  then,  I 


.submit,  we  have  a  new  concept 
of  monopolization,  namely,  that 
where  some  person,  out  of  ma¬ 
terials  open  to  all.  creates  his 
own  product,  bv  hiring  persons 
to  produce  it,  that  person  may 
not  determine  to  whom  he  will 
sell  and  from  whom  he  will  with¬ 
hold  the  product.  Such  a  con¬ 
cept  can  only  be  justified  on  the 
public  utility  theory  upon  which 
the  court  below  proceeded,  of 
which  I  shall  say  .something 
later. 

In  .spite  of  the  quoted  conclu¬ 
sions  of  the  Di.strict  Court  ( and 
no  facts  are  cited  in  this  court’s 
opinion  which  negative  their  ac¬ 
curacy).  I  must  take  it  that  the 
court  intends  to  hold  that  the 
pleadings  and  proofs  disclose, 
without  question,  an  intent  or 
attempt  to  monopolize. 

I  have  quoted  the  finding 
made  below  that  AP  does  not 
prevent  or  hinder  nonmember 
newspapers  from  obtaining  ac¬ 
cess  to  domestic  or  foreign  news. 
The  facts  and  figures  I  have 
cited  above  indicate  no  intent 
or  attempt  to  absorb  the  entire 
field  of  news  gathering  and  re¬ 
porting.  to  exclude  all  others 
from  the  field,  or  to  take  over 
the  entire  field,  to  the  end  that 
no  new.spaper  or  combination  of 
new.spapers  can  obtain  reports 
of  the  news.  Paragraph  3  of 
the  complaint  charges  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  monopolize  a  part  of 
trade  and  commerce  and  a  com¬ 
bination  and  conspiracy  to 
monopolize  the  same.  ’The  an¬ 
swer  specifically  denies  the  al¬ 
legation.  The  amazing  growth 
of  competing  agencies,  and  their 
size,  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
any  such  supposed  intent  or  at¬ 
tempt  had  been  ill  served  by  the 
operations  of  AP.  At  all  events, 
there  is  no  room  in  a  summary 
judgment  proceeding,  based  on 
the  facts  of  record,  for  any  such 
finding. 

Fourth.  Have  the  defendants 
created  an  organization  of  such 
proportions  as  in  fact  to  monop¬ 
olize  any  part  of  trade  or  com¬ 
merce?  In  answering  the  in¬ 
quiry  I  need  do  little  more  than 
refer  to  the  facts  already  sum¬ 
marized.  The  opinion  seeks  sup¬ 
port  for  a  holding  of  monopoliza¬ 
tion.  by  referring  to  a  finding 
of  the  District  Court,  in  these 
words: 

“AP  is  a  vast,  intricately,  re¬ 
ticulated  organization,  the  larg¬ 
est  of  its  kind,  gathering  news 
from  all  over  the  world,  the 
chief  single  source  of  news  for 
the  American  press,  universally 
agreed  to  be  of  great  conse¬ 
quence.” 

It  may  be  conceded  that  the 
descriptive  adjectives  are  not 
ill  chosen,  but  the  record  would 
support  a  like  finding  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  U.P.  and  INS,  save  for 
the  phrases  “largest  of  its  kind.” 
and  “chief.”  And,  upon  a  full 
trial,  it  may  well  be  that  evi¬ 
dence  produced  would  induce 
significant  findings  with  respect 
to  size  and  organization  of  other 
existing  news  agencies.  Until 
now  it  has  been  unquestioned 
that  size  alone  does  not  bring  a 
business  organization  within  Uie 
condemnation  of  the  Sherman 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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“If  unsupported  assumptions  and  conjectures  as  to  the 
public  interest  and  competition  among  newspapers  ore  to 
warrant  a  relatively  mild  decree  such  as  this  one,  they  will 
also  sustain  unjust  and  more  drastic  measures.  ’The  blueprint 
will  then  hove  been  drawn  for  use  of  the  despot  of  tomorrow." 
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Act.  And  any  consideration  as 
to  size  would  equally  hold  true 
whether  the  defendant  is  a  sin¬ 
gle  corporation  dealing  with 
many  persons  in  trade  or  com¬ 
merce  or  an  instrumentality  set 
up  by  a  number  of  business  en¬ 
terprises  to  serve  them  all  on  a 
co-operative  basis.  The  argu¬ 
ment  of  the  Government  seems 
to  assume  that  U.P.  and  INS.  in¬ 
dependent  corporations,  in  spite 
of  their  size,  are  not  monopolies 
or  attempts  to  monopolize  be- 
cau.se  they  deal  at  arms  length 
with  their  patrons  whereas  there 
is  .something  sini.ster  about  AP 
because  it  deals  on  the  same 
terms  with  its  own  members.  I 
cannot  perceive  how.  if  AP  falls 
within  the  denunciation  of  the 
statute,  UP.  and  INS  do  not 
equallv.  and  by  the  same  test. 
No  significant  feature  of  the 
practices  of  the  one  is  absent  in 
those  of  the  others. 

Fifth  The  court’s  opinion,  un¬ 
der  the  guise  of  enforcing  Uie 
Sherman  Act.  in  fact  renders 
AP  a  public  utility  subject  to  the 
duty  to  serve  all  on  equal  terms. 
This  must  be  so,  despite  the 
disavowal  of  any  such  ground 
of  decision.  The  District  Court 
made  this  public  utility  theory 
the  sole  basis  of  decision,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  unable  to  find  sup¬ 
port  for  a  conclusion  that  AP 
either  intended  or  attempted  to. 
or  in  fact  did.  unreasonably  re- 
.strain  trade  or  monopolize  or 
attempt  to  monooolize  all  or  any 
part  of  any  branch  of  trade  with¬ 
in  the  decisions  of  this  court  in¬ 
terpreting  and  applying  the 
Sherman  Act.  Realizing  the  lack 
of  support  for  any  other,  the 
Government  urges  that  the  Dis¬ 
trict  Court’s  ground  of  decision 
is  sound  and  that  this  court 
should  adopt  it.  Judge  Swan, 
in  his  dissent  below,  has  suf¬ 
ficiently  disposed  of  this  point, 
and  I  refer  to  his  opinion,  in 
which  I  concur,  without  quoUng 
or  paraphrasing  it. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  is  a 
novel  application  of  the  Sherman 
Act  to  treat  it  as  legislation  con¬ 
verting  an  organization,  which 
neither  restrains  trade  nor  mon¬ 
opolizes  it.  nor  holds  itself  out 
to  serve  the  public  generally, 
into  a  public  utility  because  it 
furnishes  a  new  sort  of  illumina¬ 
tion — literary  as  contrasted  with 
physical — by  pronouncing  a  fiat 
that  the  interest  of  consumers — 
the  reading  public — not  that  of 
competing  news  agencies  or 
newspaper  publishers — requires 
equal  service  to  all  newspapers 
on  the  part  of  AP  and  that  a 
court  of  equity,  in  the  guise  of 
an  injunction,  shall  write  the 
requisite  regulatory  statute.  ’This 
is  government  by  injunction 
with  a  vengeance. 

Moreover  it  is  to  make  a  new 
statute  by  court  decision.  The 
Sherman  Act  does  not  deal  with 
public  utilities  as  such.  They 
may  violate  the  Act.  as  many 
persons  engaged  in  private  busi¬ 
ness.  But  that  Act  never  was 
intended  and  has  never  before 
been  thought  to  require  a  pri¬ 
vate  corporation,  not  holding  it¬ 
self  out  to  serve  the  public, 
whose  operations  neither  were 
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intended  to  nor  tended  unrea¬ 
sonably  to  restrain  or  monop¬ 
olize  trade,  to  fulfill  the  duty 
incident  to  a  public  calling,  of 
serving  all  applicants  on  equal 
terms. 

For  myself.  I  prefer  to  entrust 
regulatory  legislation  of  com¬ 
merce  to  the  elected  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  peonle  instead  of 
freezing  it  in  the  decrees  of 
courts  less  responsive  to  the 
niiblic  will.  I  still  believe  that 
“the  courts  are  without  authority 
either  to  declare  such  policy  or. 
when  it  is  declared  by  the  legis¬ 
lature,  to  override  it” 

But  more,  the  courts  are  unfit 
instruments  to  make  and  imple¬ 
ment  such  policy.  A  wise  judge 
has  said  in  a  case  brought  by 
AP  to  redress  the  alleged  wrong 
of  INS  in  “pirating"  AP’s 
news : 

“Courts  are  ill-equipped  to 
make  the  investigations  which 
.•should  precede  a  determination 
of  the  limitations  which  .shou’d 
be  .set  upon  anv  property  right 
in  news  or  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  news  gathered  by 
a  private  agency  should  be 
deemed  affected  with  a  public 
interest.  Courts  would  be  pow¬ 
erless  to  prescribe  the  detailed 
regulations  essential  to  full  en¬ 
joyment  of  the  rights  conferred 
or  to  introduce  the  machinery 
required  for  enforcement  of 
such  regulations.  Considerations 
such  as  these  .should  lead  us  to 
decline  to  establish  a  new  rule 
of  law  io  the  effort  to  redress  a 
newly-disclosed  wrong,  although 


the  propriety  of  some  remedy 
apnears  to  be  clear.” 

'The  considerations  which  led 
to  the  conclusion  are  nersuasive- 
Iv  stated  in  the  preceding  pages 
of  the  cited  opinion. 

'The  opinion  as.serts  that,  what¬ 
ever  the  court  below  has  .said, 
this  court  doe.s  not  adopt  its  rea¬ 
sons  for  the  decree  entered,  but 
siistains  its  action  upon  the 
ba.sis  of  restraint  and  monopoly 
violative  of  a  prohibitory  law.  I 
think,  however,  this  is  too  su¬ 
perficial  a  conclusion.  The  fact 
remains,  as  the  court  below  con¬ 
cedes.  that  the  role  essayed  “is 
ordinarily  ’legislative.’  ’’ 

From  now  on  AP  is  to  operate 
under  the  tutelage  of  the  court. 
It  is  ordered  to  submit  for  ap¬ 
proval  a  revision  of  its  by-laws, 
and.  unless  the  court  approves 
the  changes,  it  is  to  be  restrained 
from  contracting  with  its  mem¬ 
bers  that  thev  shall  not  di.sclo.se 
the  news  it  furnishes,  and  from 
continuing  its  existing  contract 
relations  with  a  Canadian  news 
agency,  both  -of  which  are  held, 
in  and  of  themselves  and  apart 
from  the  alleged  illegalities  of 
the  by-laws,  innocent  and  legal. 
However  the  bv-laws  mav  be 
amended,  and  whatever  judicial 
blessing  may  be  given  the  new 
text,  it  is  certain  that  every  re¬ 
fusal  to  deal  with  any  newspaper 
will  evoke  a  fressh  exercise  of  the 
judicial  guardianship.  Lawful 
practices  may  be  threatened  with 
injunction,  as  they  are  in  the 
present  decree,  as  a  lever  to 
compel  obedience  in  some  re- 


Justice  Murphy's 
Views  in  Dissent 


Justice  Murphy  dissented  from 
the  majority  in  the  following 
opinion : 

I 

IF  IT  WERE  made  clear  by  the 
undisputed  facts  that,  by 
adopting  their  bv-laws.  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Associated  Press  were 
engaged  in  a  program  to  hamper 
or  destroy  competition.  I  could 
accent  the  decision  reached  by 
the  Court.  But  the  evidence  in¬ 
troduced.  in  my  opinion,  falls  far 
short  of  proving  such  a  program 
and  hence  the  decision  has  grave 
implications  relative  to  govern¬ 
mental  restraints  on  a  free  press. 

As  I  view  the  situation,  the 
members  of  the  As.sociated  Press 
were  entirely  within  their  legal 
rights  in  forming  a  cooperative 
organization  with  facilities  for 
the  collection  and  exchange  of 
news  and  in  limiting  the  mem¬ 
bership  therein.  Members  of  an 
incorporated  society,  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  rule,  may  extend  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  membership  or  withhold 
it  on  such  terms  as  they  see  fit. 
And  if  exclusive  access  to  these 
facilities  and  reports  gave  the 
members  of  the  Associated  Press 
a  competitive  advantage  over 
business  rivals  who  were  not 
members,  that  alone  would  not 
make  the  advantage  unlawful. 
In  restricting  the  admission  of 
business  rivals  they  were  merely 
trying  to  preserve  for  themselves 


an  advantage  that  had  accrued 
to  them  from  the  exercise  of 
business  sagacity  and  foresight. 
Puch  an  advantage,  as  I  .see  it. 
is  not  a  violation  of  the  Sher¬ 
man  Act.  Nor  does  this  advan¬ 
tage  require  the  Associated  Press 
to  share  its  products  with  com¬ 
petitors  Such  a  doctrine  would 
discourage  competitive  enterprise 
and  would  carry  the  anti-trust 
laws  to  absurd  lengths.  In  the 
words  of  the  court  below,  “a 
combination  may  be  within  its 
rights,  although  it  onerates  to 
the  prejudice  of  outsiders  whom 
it  excludes."  52  F.  Supp,  362, 
369. 

Thus  for  the  first  time  the 
Court  today  uses  the  Sherman 
Act  to  outlaw  a  reasonable  com¬ 
petitive  advantage  gained  with¬ 
out  the  benefit  of  any  of  the  evils 
that  Congress  had  in  mind  when 
it  enacted  this  statute.  On  the 
main  issue  before  us,  the  record 
shows  a  complete  absence  of  any 
monopoly,  domination,  price  fix¬ 
ing.  coercion  or  other  predatory 
oractices  by  whirti  competition 
is  eliminated  to  the  injury  of 
the  public  interest.  Apex 
Hosiery  Co.  v.  Leader,  310  U.  S. 
469,  491-501.  And  the  District 
Court  was  unable  to  find  other¬ 
wise.  Nothing  appears  save  a 
large,  successful  organization 
which  has  attempted  to  protect 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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.spect  thought  important  by  the 
court. 

’The  decree  may  well  result  not 
in  freer  competition  but  in  a 
monopoly  in  AP  or  U.P.,  or  in 
some  resulting  agency,  and  thiu 
force  full  and  complete  regimen¬ 
tation  of  all  news  service  to  the 
oeople  of  the  nation.  The  decree 
here  approved  may  well  be,  and 
I  think  threatens  to  be,  but  a 
first  step  in  the  shackling  of  the 
press,  which  will  subvert  the 
constitutional  freedom  to  print 
or  to  withhold,  to  print  as  and 
how  one’s  reason  or  one's  in¬ 
terest  dictates.  When  that  time 
comes,  the  state  will  be  supreme 
and  freedom  of  the  .state  will 
have  superseded  freedom  of  the 
individual  to  print,  being  respon¬ 
sible  before  the  law  for  abuse 
of  the  high  privilege. 

It  is  not  nrotecting  a  freedom 
but  confining  it  to  prescribe 
where  and  how  and  under  what 
conditions  one  must  impart  the 
literary  product  of  his  thought 
and  research.  This  is  fettering 
the  press,  not  striking  off  its 
chains. 

The  existing  situation  with  re¬ 
spect  to  radio  points  the  moral 
of  what  I  have  said.  In  that  field 
Congress  has  imposed  regulation 
because,  in  contrast  to  the  press, 
the  physical  channels  of  com¬ 
munication  are  limited,  and 
chaos  would  result  from  unre¬ 
strained  and  unregulated  use  of 
such  channels.  But  in  imposing 
regulation.  Congress  has  re¬ 
frained  from  any  restraint  on 
ownership  of  news  or  informa¬ 
tion  or  the  right  to  use  it.  And 
any  regulation  of  this  major 
source  of  information,  in  the 
light  of  the  constitutional  guar¬ 
antee  of  free  speech,  should  be 
closely  examined  by  the  courts. 

The  court  goes  far  afield  in  cit¬ 
ing  Associated  Press  v.  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  301 
U.  S.  103.  and  Indiana  Farmers 
Guide  V.  Prairie  Farmer  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  293  U.  S.  268,  as  jus¬ 
tifying  the  decree.  Apart  from 
the  fact  that  the  policy  and  the 
implementing  regulation  in¬ 
volved  in  the  Associated  Press 
case  was  that  declared  by  Con¬ 
gress.  not  court  made,  it  Ls  plain 
from  the  opinion  that  the  free¬ 
dom  to  publish  or  to  refrain  from 
publishing,  the  control  of  its 
news  by  AP  and  the  entire  con¬ 
duct  of  its  business,  save  only 
its  duty  to  deal  with  employees 
as  a  class  was  untouched.  In  the 
Farmers  Guide  case  all  that  was 
decided  was  that  the  newspapers 
there  in  question  were  enga^ 
ing  in  interstate  commerce  and 
that  newspapers,  like  other 
business  enterprises,  can  violate 
the  Sherman  Act  by  unreason¬ 
ably  restraining  or  monopolizing 
commerce  in  more  than  one  state. 
I  should  be  the  last  to  deny  the 
correctness  of  these  proposition. 
But,  as  I  have  already  said, 
when  that  case  came  to  be  re¬ 
tried.  it  was  found  that  the  con¬ 
cert  of  action  in  joint  solicitation 
of  advertising  and  granting  a  re 
duced  rate  for  it  if  placed  in  all 
the  journals  in  the  combination 
violated  none  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Act. 

The  Chief  Justice  joins  in  this 
opinion. 
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je  fruits  of  its  own  enterprise 
vom  use  by  competitors.  To 
include  on  such  evidence  that 
ie  Associated  Press  has  violated 
4e  Sherman  Act  is  to  ignore  the 
tpcated  holdings  of  this  Court 
iit  the  purpose  of  the  statute 
s  to  maintain  free  competition 
3  interstate  commerce  and  to 
(liminate  only  those  restraints 
4at  unreasonably  inhibit  such 
■ampetition. 

II. 

Today  is  also  the  first  time 
iat  the  Sherman  Act  has  been 
sed  as  a  vehicle  for  affirmative 
jtervention  by  the  Government 
3  the  realm  of  dissemination  of 
jformation.  As  the  Govern- 
nent  states,  this  is  an  attempt  to 
tmove  "barriers  erected  by  pri- 
tate  combination  against  access 
3  reports  of  world  news."  That 
ifwspapers  and  news  agencies 
L’e  engaged  in  business  for  profit 
i  beyond  dispute.  And  it  is  un- 
imiable  that  the  Associated 
’ress  and  other  press  associa- 
ions  can  claim  no  immunity 
iom  the  application  of  the  gen- 
nl  laws  or  of  the  Sherman  Act 
a  particular.  Associated  Press 
r  National  Labor  Relations 
Joard,  301  U.  S.  103.  132-133. 
tat  at  the  same  time  it  is  clear 
fiat  they  are  engaged  in  collect- 
ijand  distributing  news  and  in- 
lormation  rather  than  in  manu- 
icturing  automobiles,  aluminum 
r  gasoline.  We  cannot  avoid 
tat  fact.  Nor  can  we  escape 
ie  fact  that  governmental  ac- 
ion  directlv  aimed  at  the  meth- 
ids  or  conditions  of  such  collec- 
ion  or  distribution  is  an  inter- 
lerence  with  the  press,  however 
iiffering  in  degree  it  may  be 
Irom  governmental  restraints  on 
nitten  or  spoken  utterances 
lemselves. 

The  tragic  history  of  recent 
ws  demonstrates  far  too  well 
»w  despotic  governments  may 
iterfere  with  the  press  and 
ither  means  of  communication 
a  Uieir  efforts  to  corrupt  public 
pinion  and  to  destroy  individ- 
al  freedom.  Experience  teaches 
a  to  hesitate  before  creating  a 
trecedent  in  which  might  lurk 
(wn  the  slightest  justification 
br  such  Interference  by  the 
Government  in  these  matters. 
?roof  of  the  justification  and 
*ed  for  the  use  of  the  Sher- 
J»n  Act  to  liberate  and  remove 
mreasonable  impediments  from 
ie  channels  of  news  distribu- 
Son  should  therefore  be  clear 
lad  unmistakable.  Only  then 
an  the  precedent  avoid  being  a 
togerous  one  authorizing  the 
_ne  of  the  Sherman  Act  for  un- 
|i«stified  governmental  interfer- 
fflce  with  the  distribution  of  in- 
i*ination. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the 
^■ociated  Press  is  entitled  to 
tty  preferential  treatment  un- 
ier  the  Sherman  Act  or  that  the 
Government  must  meet  any 
lifter  degree  of  proof  of  a  statu- 
violation  when  dealing  with 
ie  press  than  when  dealing  with 
tty  other  field  of  commercial  en- 
kevor  Clear  and  unmistakable 
Pawf  of  a  Sherman  Act  viola- 
especially  where  a  sum¬ 


mary  judgment  procedure  is  fol¬ 
low^.  is  necessary  in  any  case. 
And  failure  to  insist  upon  com¬ 
pliance  with  that  standard  of 
proof  is  unwi«e  under  anv  cir¬ 
cumstances  Blit  .such  a  failure 
has  unusuallv  dangerous  impli¬ 
cations  when  it  appears  with 
reference  to  an  alleged  violation 
of  the  Act  bv  tho.se  who  collect 
and  distribute  information.  We 
should  therefore  be  particularlv 
vigilant  in  reviewing  a  case  of 
this  nature,  a  vigilance  that  ao- 
narentlv  is  not  shared  by  the 
Court  todftv 

As  applied  to  the  Sherman 
Act.  this  means  that  an  allega¬ 
tion  by  the  Government  that  a 
monopoly  or  restraint  of  trade 
exists  in  the  business  of  collect¬ 
ing  and  distributing  information 
.should  be  proved  bv  clear  evi¬ 
dence  after  a  full  canvas  of  all 
the  pertinent  facts.  Nothing 
should  be  left  to  .speculation, 
doubt  or  surmise  Nor  can  con- 
iectures  as  to  probabilities  or  in¬ 
evitable  conseouences  replace 
proof  of  the  actual  or  potential 
existence  of  monopolies  or  re¬ 
straints.  In  other  words,  before 
the  Government  is  entitled  to 
enioin  a  combination  or  con¬ 
spiracy  alleged  to  be  in  restraint 
of  news  dissemination  it  must 
he  shown  by  competent  evidence 
that  such  combination  or  con- 
■spiracv  has  in  fact  resulted  in 
restraints  or  will  inevitablv  pro¬ 
duce  actual  restraints  in  the  fu- 
Hxre.  Pull  opportunity  should 
be  accorded  the  parties  to  cross 
examine  and  rebut  all  the  evi¬ 
dence  adduced  on  both  sides  of 
the  litigation.  Such  would  be 
the  renuirements  in  anv  suit  un¬ 
der  the  Sherman  Act  against 
those  who  sell  food,  steel  or  fur¬ 
niture.  and  no  cogent  reason  is 
apparent  for  applving  less  string¬ 
ent  reouirements  when  dealing 
with  the  business  of  the  press. 
Indeed,  the  very  nature  of  the 
newspaper  business  is  a  compell¬ 
ing  reason  for  a  .strict  adherence 
to  these  requirements.  Any  pos¬ 
sible  use  of  the  Sherman  Act 
as  a  ready  vehicle  for  unjustified 
governmental  interference  in  the 
dissemination  of  news  is  thus 
avoided  by  Insistence  upon  these 
elemental  standards  of  proof  and 
fairness  of  procedure.  The  ac¬ 
tual  and  potential  dangers  in  any 
such  interference  greatly  out¬ 
weigh  any  public  interest  in  de¬ 
stroying  an  abandoned,  ineffec¬ 
tive  or  abortive  scheme  that  ap¬ 
pears  at  first  glance  to  restrain 
competition  among  newspapers. 

Accordinglv  I  am  unable  to 
agree  that  this  case  should  be 
disposed  of  in  favor  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  on  a  motion  for  sum¬ 
mary  judgment.  The  isfsues  are 
too  grave  and  the  posible  conse¬ 
quences  are  too  uncertain  not  to 
require  the  Government  to  prove 
its  case  by  more  probative  and 
convincing  evidence  than  it  has 
submitted  so  far.  The  admitted 
facts  are  either  inconclusive  or 
definitely  lean  in  favor  of  the 
contentions  of  the  Associated 
Press.  These  admitted  facts,  in 
my  estimation,  do  not  constitute 
such  clear  evidence  of  an  illeged 
restrain  of  trade  as  to  justify 
the  proposed  interference  by  the 
Government  in  the  Associated 


Press  membership  rules  which 
underlie  the  distribution  of  As- 
-sociated  Press  dispatches.  They 
do  not  justify  the  conclusion  that 
the  Associated  Press  by-laws  on 
their  face,  and  without  regard  to 
their  past  effect,  will  "necessar¬ 
ily”  result  in  unlawful  restraints. 
It  may  well  be  that  these  by¬ 
laws  will  restrain  trade  and 
ought  to  be  enjoined  but  I  am 
unwilling  to  reach  that  conclu¬ 
sion  without  requiring  the  par¬ 
ties  and  the  court  below  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  facts  more  thorough¬ 
ly.  having  in  mind  the  dangerous 
situation  and  the  clarity  of  proof 
that  the  Government  should 
present. 

Ill 

The  nub  of  the  complaint 
against  the  Associated  Press  is 
that  its  by-laws  ( 1 )  allow  dis¬ 
crimination  in  the  condition  of 
admission  based  upon  the  factor 
of  an  applicant’s  competition 
with  a  present  member,  and  (2) 
enforce  such  discriminatory  ex¬ 
clusion  through  a  non-trading 
agreement  among  members,  an 
agreement  which  the  court  be¬ 
low  found  to  be  reasonable  when 
considered  separately.  In  other 
words,  these  by-law  provisions 
are  said  to  constitute  a  combi¬ 
nation  for  the  purpose  of  ex¬ 
cluding  competitors  from  that 
part  of  the  market  within  the 
scope  of  the  agreement  and 
hence  be  an  unreasonable  re¬ 
straint  of  trade  within  the  well- 
.settled  meaning  of  the  Sherman 
Act. 

It  may  be  conceded  that  these 
by-law  provisions  on  their  face 
are  restrictive  in  nature  and  that 
their  natural  effect  is  to  exclude 
outside  newspapers  from  the 
benefits  of  Associated  Press 
membership.  But  that  conces¬ 
sion  does  not  prove  that  these 
provisions  are  necessarily  .so  un¬ 
reasonable  in  nature  as  to  be  a 
restraint  of  the  type  clearly  con¬ 
demned  by  the  Act.  They  may 
be  regarded  on  this  record  as 
nothing  more  than  the  exercise 
of  a  trader’s  right  arbitrarily  to 
choose  his  own  associates  and  to 
nrotect  the  fruits  of  his  own  en¬ 
terprise  from  use  by  competitors. 
United  States  v.  Colgate  &  Co.. 
250  U.  S.  300.  307;  International 
News  Service  v.  Associated 
Press.  248  U.  S.  215,  235.  Any 
frustration  of  competition  that 
might  result  from  such  an  exer¬ 
cise  is  a  normal  incident  of  trade 
in  a  competitive  economy,  a 
lawful  objective  of  business  en¬ 
terprise.  Certainly  the  Sherman 
Act  was  not  designed  to  discour¬ 
age  men  from  combining  their 
talents  and  resources  in  order 
to  outdo  their  rivals  by  produc¬ 
ing  better  goods  and  services.  It 
was  meant  to  foster  rather  than 
to  thwart  or  punish  successful 
competition.  Competitive  prac¬ 
tices  emerge  as  unreasonable  re¬ 
straints  of  trade  only  if  they 
are  infused  with  an  additional 
element  of  unfairness,  such  as 
monopoly,  domination,  coercion, 
price  fixing  or  an  unreasonable 
stifling  of  competition.  If  there 
is  such  a  factor  in  this  instance, 
however,  it  lies  deep  in  the  un¬ 
fathomed  sea  of  conflicting  or 
unproved  facts. 

If  it  were  true  that  the  Asso¬ 


ciated  Press  monopolizes  or 
dominates  the  new.spaper  field. 
the.se  by-law  provisions  might 
be  found  to  be  unreasonable  re¬ 
straints  of  trade.  ’Then  the  un¬ 
fairness  of  excluding  outside 
newspaoers  because  of  their 
competition  would  be  manifest. 
See  United  States  v.  Terminal 
Railroad  Assn..  224  U.  S.  383. 
But  the  Government  makes  no 
such  claim.  In  fact,  the  District 
Court  specifically  found  no  evi¬ 
dence  of  monopoly  or  domina¬ 
tion  by  the  Associated  Press  in 
the  collection  or  distribution  of 
news,  the  means  of  transmitting 
the  news,  or  the  access  to  the 
original  .sources  of  the  news.  A 
brisk  rivalry  with  the  United 
Press  and  the  International  News 
Service  is  recognized  in  these 
matters.  Associated  Press  thus 
has  no  power,  through  the  use 
of  its  by-laws  or  because  of  its 
size,  to  exclude  non-members 
from  receiving  or  obtaining  news 
reports.  In  this  respect  there 
is  no  basis  for  concluding  that 
the  by-laws  will  "necessarily” 
restrain  trade. 

A  point  is  made  of  the  fact, 
however,  that  the  Associated 
Press  is  the  largest  of  the  news 
agencies,  ranking  "in  the  fore¬ 
front  in  public  reputation  and 
esteem”  and  constituting  “the 
chief  single  source  of  news  for 
the  American  press,  universally 
agreed  to  be  of  great  impor¬ 
tance.”  A  imioue  value  is  said 
to  attach  to  Associated  Press 
news  reports,  growing  out  of  the 
fact  that  they  are  furnished  by 
an  agency  composed  of  and  con¬ 
trolled  bv  new.spapers  represent¬ 
ing  nearlv  every  shade  of  opin¬ 
ion  and  geographical  section  of 
the  nation.  These  characteristics 
are  claimed  to  furnish  an  inval¬ 
uable  guaranty  that  the  news 
will  be  presented  by  Associated 
Press  with  a  minimum  of  po¬ 
litical  and  sectional  bias.  The 
great  size  and  extent  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  facilities  are  also 
purported  to  lend  a  uniqueness 
to  its  reports. 

But  there  is  no  evidence  in  the 
present  state  of  the  record  that 
these  factors,  if  they  exist,  make 
the  Associated  Press  reports  so 
superior  to  those  of  its  rival 
agencies  as  to  clothe  Associated 
Press  reports  in  the  robes  of  in¬ 
dispensability  or  that  competi¬ 
tion  by  non-members  is  hindered 
or  restrained  unnecessarily.  Per¬ 
haps  the  Government  has  evi¬ 
dence  to  that  effect  which  should 
be  introduced.  In  the  absence 
of  such  evidence,  however, 
neither  the  policy  nor  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Sherman  Act 
penalizes  those  who.  by  their 
enterprise  and  sagacity,  have 
form^  a  news  .service  of  the 
first  rank  and  of  unique  value 
in  the  eyes  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  public.  A  co¬ 
operative  organization,  untinged 
with  any  monopolistic  or  other 
objectionable  hue.  is  free  to  ex¬ 
ceed  its  competitors  in  size  and 
excellence  without  losing  its 
right  to  choose  its  members  and 
to  protect  its  own  unique  prod¬ 
ucts  from  the  use  of  others. 

If  it  were  shown  that  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press,  through  its  by- 
( Continued  on  next  page ) 
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laws,  has  stifled  or  is  inevitably 
bound  to  stifle  competition  by 
non-member  newspapers  in  an 
unreasonable  manner,  so  as  to 
injure  the  public  Interest,  a  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  Sherman  Act  would 
be  beyond  di.spute.  This  appears 
to  be  the  primary  basis  for  the 
result  reached  by  the  Court  to- 
da.v  for  it  states  that  inability 
to  buy  news  from  the  Associated 
Press  “can  have”  most  serious 
effects  on  competint;  newspapers 
and  that  they  are  “more  than 
likely"  to  be  at  a  competitive 
disadvantage.  But  even  if  com¬ 
petitive  disadvantage.  under 
some  circumstances,  is  sufficient 
to  prove  an  unreasonable  stifling 
of  competition,  the  Government 
has  as  yet  produced  no  evidence 
to  support  the  existence  or  the 
likelihood  of  such  a  disadvan¬ 
tage. 

On  the  contrary,  the  evidence 
submitted  by  the  Associated 
Press  and  accepted  as  true  by 
the  District  Court  demonstrates 
that  many  new.spapers  have 
flourished  without  Associated 
Press  service  and  have  success¬ 
fully  competed  with  Associated 
Press  members.  These  proofs 
also  indicate  that  numerous  pa¬ 
pers  actually  prefer  the  services 
of  other  news  agencies  to  that  of 
Associated  Press;  several  of 
them  having  actually  dropped 
their  Associated  Press  member¬ 
ship  and  become  members  of  one 
of  the  other  news  associations. 
Moreover,  there  is  a  complete 
lack  of  any  relevant  proof  jus¬ 
tifying  the  conclusion  that  the 
Associated  Press  membership 
policy  has  prevented  or  hindered 
the  birth  of  a  competing  news¬ 
paper,  prevented  or  hindered  the 
successful  operation  of  one,  or 
caused  one  to  be  discontinued. 

Nor  does  it  appear  from  the 
record  that  any  appreciable  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  public  has  been  un¬ 
duly  deprived  of  access  to  world 
news  through  inability  to  read 
Associated  Press  dispatches  in 
non-member  newspapers.  Indeed, 
the  very  presence  of  Associated 
I^ess  newspapers  in  cities  where 
there  are  competing  non-mem¬ 
bers  would  seem  to  assure  the 
public  of  Associated  Press  news 
at  a  small  cost.  The  wide-spread 
service  of  the  Associated  Press, 
covering  both  towns  with  and 
without  competing  services,  is 
to  that  extent  a  guarantee  of 
adequate  access  to  its  dispatches. 

It  is  conceivable,  of  course, 
that  these  by-laws  “can  have” 
adverse  effects  upon  competition 
and  upon  the  public.  But  some¬ 
thing  more  than  a  bare  possibil¬ 
ity  should  be  required  before 
we  are  justified  in  sanctioning 
interference  by  the  Government 
with  the  private  dissemination 
of  information.  There  should  be 
clear  proof  here  not  only  of  a 
competitive  advantage  but  also 
of  some  unfair  use  of  any  com¬ 
petitive  advantage  that  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  may  possess  or 
proof  that  it  is  acting  so  as  to 
stifle  competition  unreasonably. 
Evidence  of  this  nature,  more¬ 
over,  unless  it  is  undisputed, 
should  be  thoroughly  tested  in 
the  cruciUe  of  cross  examination 
and  counter  evidence.  An  issue 
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of  this  nature  deserves  more 
than  a  summary  di.sposition. 

Thus  if  it  were  shown  that  the 
Associated  Pres.s  was  u.sing  its 
by-laws  to  fix  prices  for  news  re¬ 
ports  or  to  coerce  non-member 
newspapers  in  some  way.  a  clear 
violation  of  the  Sherman  Act 
would  be  proved.  Under  certain 
circumstances  the.se  by-laws  con¬ 
ceivably  might  be  employed  for 
the  purpose  of  coercing  the  non¬ 
members  to  join  the  As.sooiated 
Press,  to  refrain  from  obtaining 
news  from  other  sources  or  to 
cease  operations.  But  no  at¬ 
tempt  has  been  made  by  the 
Government  to  allege  or  prove 
such  facts  and  their  existence 
cannot  be  assumed  any  more 
than  we  can  presuppo.se  unfair 
destruction  of  competition  in 
order  to  justify  the  decree  of  the 
court  below. 

At  the  .same  time,  however, 
most  of  the  cases  cited  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  result  reached  by  the 
Court  today  are  relevant  only 
to  a  situation  where  there  is 
.some  element  of  coercion  or  un¬ 
fairness  present.  Thus  the  com¬ 
bination  in  Montague  &  Co.  v. 
Lowry,  193  U.  S.  38.  was  de¬ 
signed  to  force  non-members  to 
join  as  the  price  of  being  able 
“to  transact  their  business  as 
they  had  theretofore  done.”  In 
Standard  Sanitary  Mfg  Co.  v. 
United  States,  226  U.  S.  20,  a 
combination  was  formed  to  pro¬ 
hibit  sales  to  non-member  job¬ 
bers,  thereby  tending  to  force 
them  to  join.  In  Eastern  States 
Retail  Lumber  Dealers’  Assn.  v. 
United  States,  234  U.  S.  600.  re¬ 
tailers  combined  and  refused  to 
buy  from  wholesalers  who  sold 
directly  to  consumers,  as  a  result 
of  which  the  wholesalers  were 
compelled  to  cease  selling  at 
retail.  The  combination  in 
Fashion  Originators’  Guild,  Inc. 
V.  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
312  U.  S.  457,  organized  a  boy¬ 
cott  against  those  who  refused 
to  comply  witti  its  program,  thus 
narrowing  the  market  and  forc¬ 
ing  them  to  cease  pirating  de¬ 
signs.  Finally,  the  combination 
in  United  States  v.  Crescent 
Amusement  Co.,  323  U.  S.  173, 
used  its  buying  power  to  elimi¬ 
nate  competition  with  exhibitors 
and  to  acquire  a  monopoly  in 
the  areas  in  question. 

There  is  thus  no  direct  or  au¬ 
thoritative  precedent  guiding 
our  decision  in  this  case.  None 
of  the  foregoing  cases  or  any 
other  that  could  be  cited  justi¬ 
fies  us  in  sanctioning  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  Sherman  Act  on  an 
unproved  assumption  that  a  par¬ 
ticular  combination  will  “neces¬ 
sarily”  and  illegally  restrain 
competition  in  the  face  of  over¬ 
whelming  evidence  to  the  con¬ 
trary.  Nor  are  any  of  these 
cases  authority  for  deciding  a 
Sherman  Act  case  on  a  motion 
for  summary  judgment  where 
serious  doubts  exist  as  to  the  al¬ 
leged  unreasonableness  of  the 
restraint  of  trade.  No  case,  more¬ 
over,  bids  us  to  sanction  an  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  Sherman  Act 
to  the  business  of  gathering  and 
distributing  news  with  our  eyes 
closed  to  the  inevitable  implica¬ 
tions  and  hazards. 

We  stand  at  the  threshold  of  a 


previously  unopened  door.  We 
should  pause  long  before  open¬ 
ing  it.  lest  the  path  be  made 
clear  for  dangerous  govern¬ 
mental  interference  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.  A  decree  of  the  type  pres¬ 
ent  in  this  case  is  not  of  necess¬ 
ity  an  undue  interference  by  the 
Government.  If  it  were  sup¬ 
ported  by  facts,  it  would  be  a 
reasonable  and  justifiable 
method  of  liberating  non-mem¬ 
ber  newspapers  from  the  alleged 
coercive  yoke  of  the  Associated 
Press  and  of  assuring  the  public 
of  full  access  to  the  news  of  the 
world.  But  the  danger  lies  in 
approving  such  a  decree  without 
insisting  upon  more  proof  than 
yet  produced  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  If  unsupported  assump¬ 
tions  and  conjectures  as  to  the 
public  interest  and  competition 
among  newspapers  are  to  war¬ 
rant  a  relatively  mild  decree 
such  as  this  one.  they  will  also 
sustain  unjust  and  more  drastic 
measures.  The  blueprint  will 
then  have  been  drawn  for  the 
use  of  the  despot  of  tomorrow. 

Since  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
the  judgment  should  be  reversed 
and  the  cause  remanded  to  the 
District  Court  for  further  consid¬ 


eration  in  light  of  the  principle! 
I  have  mentioned.  I  do  not  deem 
it  necessary  to  comment  in  de¬ 
tail  on  the  other  parts  of  the 
decree  discussed  by  the  Court. 
It  seems  fair  to  state  that  oo 
the  facts  presented  it  is  difficult 
to  see  any  justification  for  the 
agreement  whereby  Associate 
Press  is  given  the  exclusive 
right  to  Canadian  Press  news  re¬ 
ports  in  the  United  States.  As¬ 
sociated  Press  is  thereby  given 
an  outright  monopoly  of  the 
onlv  available  comprehensive 
news  coverage  of  a  great  nation, 
no  comparable  substitute  being 
available.  The  only  other  mat¬ 
ter  remaining  in  doubt  is  the 
by-law  restriction  which  pre¬ 
vents  the  Associated  Press  mem¬ 
bers  from  making  their  spon¬ 
taneous  local  news  available  to 
non-members  and  to  rival  news 
agencies.  The  lower  court  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  thought  this  provi¬ 
sion  reasonable  when  considered 
apart  from  the  membership  re- 
.striction.  On  the  present  state 
of  the  record  I  am  not  prepared 
to  disagree  although  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  believe  that  this  provi¬ 
sion  may  well  be  shown  to  be 
unreasonable. 


Chicago  Sun  Makes 
Gains  in  Four  Years 


CHICAGO.  June  20— The  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun  is  now  in  its 
fourth  year  without  benefit  of 
the  Associated  Press  or  the  City 
News  Bureau  of  Chicago,  the 
latter  a  cooperative  news-gath¬ 
ering  organization  owned  by 
Chicago  newspapers. 

The  Sun,  however,  has  been 
permitted  to  obtain  the  News 
Bureau's  election  service  and 
has  gained  access  to  the  tube 
system  for  dispatching  news 
copy  from  key  centers.  The 
tube  system  is  owned  by  the 
City  Press  Association,  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  the  News  Bureau. 

When  the  Sun  was  launched 
on  Dec.  4,  1941,  the  Field  paper’s 
wire  services  included  the 
United  Press,  North  American 
Newspaper  Alliance  and  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  wire 
service.  The  Sun  immediately 
set  about  developing  its  own  for¬ 
eign  news  service  and  Washing¬ 
ton  bureau. 

The  Sun’s  foreign  service  in¬ 
cludes  12  full-time  correspond¬ 
ents,  under  the  direction  of 
Ernest  Von  Hatz,  foreign  editor. 

The  Sun  has  also  had  Reuter’s, 
Overseas  News  and  Trans-Radio, 
but  has  discontinued  all  three. 

On  the  picture  side,  the  Sun 
has  been  able  to  obtain  Acme 
News  Pictures,  including  its 
telephoto  service.  The  Sun  has 
developed  its  own  map  service, 
which  is  now  syndicated. 

Marshall  Field,  in  writing 
about  the  AP  case  in  his  book, 
“Freedom  Is  More  Than  a 
Word,”  said  the  Sun  had  gained 
an  advantage  by  having  to  im¬ 
provise  its  own  news-gathering 
system.  “It  gained,”  he  said,  “in 
the  alertness  of  its  reporters,  in 
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the  vividness  of  their  reports, 
and  in  the  ability  of  its  staff  to 
arrange  coverage.” 

In  the  same  chapter,  he  re¬ 
vealed  that  in  1942  the  charges 
paid  by  the  Sun  for  news  and 
pictures  “were  rather  stagger¬ 
ing.”  The  Sun  paid  the  U.P. 
approximately  $110,000,  he 
wrote.  In  addition  to  its  own 
photographic  staff,  the  Sun  paid 
$63,000  for  news  pictures,  and 
beyond  these  items  spent  a  sum 
in  excess  of  $425,000  for  news 
services,  extra  materials,  bu¬ 
reaus,  correspondents,  etc. 

The  Sun  started  on  the  eve 
of  Pearl  Harbor  as  a  morning 
paper  selling  for  two  cents  and 
five  cents  Sunday.  Since  then  it 
has  raised  its  daily  price  to 
three  cents,  along  with  the 
Tribune,  while  the  evening  pa¬ 
pers  increased  their  single  copy 
rates  one  cent  each.  The  Sun¬ 
day  Sun  also  raised  its  price 
from  five  to  10  cents  and  re¬ 
cently  increased  its  rate  to  U 
cents  in  the  city  and  suburbs, 
having  gone  to  15  cents  in  the 
outside  territory  about  a  year 
ago.  . 

From  a  circulation  stanopoini. 
the  Sun  has  made  steady  pr^ 
ress,  as  reflected  in  its  ABC  pub' 
Ushers'  statements  for  the  peri¬ 
ods  ending  March  31.  as  follows: 

Daily  Sundav 

1942  .  303,288  511.505 

1943  .  284,241  391.041 

1944  .  294,814  399.844 

1945  .  334,358  414.852 

Media  Records  figures  show 

that  the  Sun's  total  advertising 
volume  has  been  as  follows: 

1942  .  7,740,014  Lines 

1943  . 11.075.918  Lines 

1944  . 10.990,519  Lines 
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See  How  Troops 
Are  Redeployed 

Two  hundred  and  four  news- 
piper  men,  radio  men  and  pho- 
tographers  from  40  states,  but 
representing  all  48.  learned  de- 
tiils  of  how  the  Army  redeploys 
its  European  troops,  when  they 
fisited  Camp  Kilmer.  N.  J.,  and 
the  Port  of  Embarkation  in  New 
fork  last  weekend  at  the  Invl- 
tition  of  the  War  Department’s 
pdblic  relations  branch  and  ac- 
eempanied  local  service  men 
tack  to  reception  stations  near 
their  homes. 

Invited  by  a  message  sent  to 
newspapers  over  all  wire  serv¬ 
ices.  the  journalists  gathered 
June  15  near  the  camp  for  the 
unique  opportunity  of  learning 
bow  returnees  are  handled  by 
following  them  through  the  proc- 
(ssing  step  by  step.  Newsmen 
paid  their  own  transportation 
md  purchased  meals  at  the  camp 
it  officers’  rates.  No  women 
vere  invited,  although  women 
from  some  New  York  news¬ 
papers  covered  one  step  of  the 
debarkation  at  the  piers. 

A  separate  barracks  was  set 
side  near  where  the  press  was 
billeted  as  press  headquarters 
with  extra  typewriters,  furni- 
jlure.  Western  Union  wires,  pay 
phones  and  other  equipment. 

Mess  With  Soldiers 
At  4  p.m.  Friday  Army  buses 
net  the  trains  and  transported 
foe  writers  to  a  camp  building 
where  they  were  processed,  reg¬ 
istered  and  given  background 
facts.  They  ate  in  an  Army  mess 
ball  and  attended  a  meeting  at 
which  Cpl.  Rutledge,  camp  com¬ 
mander.  and  Lt.  Col.  Robert 
Levitt.  PRO  at  the  Port  of  Em¬ 
barkation.  explained  the  purpose 
I  Ilf  the  assignment  and  the  camp’s 
ijiicilities. 

n  Because  the  convoy  was  a  day 
Sbdiind  schedule,  the  newspaper 
mmen  had  Saturday  to  themselves, 
|but  compensated  for  the  leisure 
gby  rising  at  4  a.m.  Sunday  to 
|breakfast  and  take  buses  to 
fStaten  Island  terminal.  The 
(•Sandy  Hook  was  assigned  as 
press  cutter  and  by  7  a.m.  the 
jieporters  were  out  on  the  bay 
to  meet  the  first  three  ships  of 
foe  convoy  and  observe  the  wel- 
tome  home  ceremonies. 

Furnished  with  tentative  lists 
jf  the  men  aboard  each  ship,  the 
journalists  selected  the  piers 
where  their  local  service  men 
were  expected  and  awaited  the 
locking.  Contacts  were  expe- 
idited  by  an  Army  man  with  a 
jukrophone  stationed  at  each 
jpngplank  to  announce  the  units 
Jdobarking  and  the  names  of  all 
j  foe  men  the  reporters  had  asked 
'jlo  see. 

i  From  then  on  the  reporters’ 

I  movements  were  the  movements 
jif  their  selected  men.  They 
|boirded  the  ferry  to  New  Jersey 
with  their  man  or  men  and  with 
foem  took  troop  trains  to  Kil- 
Wr,  where  the  soldiers  were 

i lined  in. 

Although  they  weren’t  oiBfered 
fo(  special  steak  that  is  each 
'burning  soldier’s  right,  the 
•wsmen  shared  the  evening’s 
tttertainment  program. 


Special  AP  Board 
Session  Is  Called 

continued  from  page  5 


tion  is  the  only  one  to  transgress 
the  anti-trust  law.) 

3.  Will  the  Office  of  Defense 
Transportation  permit  a  general 
membership  meeting  of  the  AP 
required  by  its  constitution  to 
ratify  amendments  in  the  By¬ 
laws?  ( If  not,  can  a  further 
stay  in  execution  of  the  judg¬ 
ment  be  obtained  from  the 
courts,  ’and  on  what  authority? ) 

Numerous  other  questions 
have  arisen  in  the  minds  of  AP 
officials,  members  and  lawyers 
since  the  handing  down  of  the 
collection  of  opinions  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  more  ques¬ 
tions  undoubtedly  will  be 
thought  of  before  the  meetings 
next  week,  it  was  intimated.  A 
remote  suggestion  was  that 
there  could  be  a  move  for  re¬ 
argument  of  the  entire  case  in 
the  Supreme  Court,  if  it  is  found 
that  the  varying  views  of  the 
judges  confuse  the  situation  to 
the  extent  that  a  definite  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  judgment  can’t  be 
worked  ou^. 

Regardless  of  the  reasons 
given  in  the  many  opinions,  the 
effect  of  the  Supreme  Court  rul¬ 
ing  is  to  sustain  the  decree  of 
the  District  Court  which  read  as 
follows: 

What  Lower  Court  Said 

“A  judgment  may  therefore  be 
entered  enjoining  the  defend¬ 
ants  from  continuing  to  enforce 
the  by-laws  regulating  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  members  in  their 
present  form,  but  leaving  it 
open  to  them  to  adopt  substi¬ 
tutes  which  will  restrict  admis¬ 
sion,  provided  that  members  in 
the  same  ‘field’  as  the  applicant 
shall  not  have  power  to  impose, 
or  dispense  with,  any  conditions 
upon  his  admission,  and  that  the 
by-laws  shall  affirmatively  de¬ 
clare  that  the  effect  of  admis¬ 
sion  upon  the  ability  of  an  ap¬ 
plicant  to  compete  with  mem¬ 
bers  in  the  same  ‘field’  shall  not 
be  taken  into  consideration  in 
passing  upon  his  application. 

“The  judgment  will  also  en¬ 
join  the  enforcement  of  the  re¬ 
strictive  by-laws  forbidding 
members  to  communicate  ‘spon¬ 
taneous’  news  to  non-members. 
(On  the  argument,  the  plaintiff 
declared  that  it  did  not  object 
to  the  by-law  which  confines 
AP  dispatches  to  its  own  mem¬ 
bers.  We  do  not  know  whether 
it  still  would  not  object,  if  the 
admission  provisions  remained 
as  they  are.  An  injunction 
against  the  enforcement  of  that 
by-law  will  depend  upon  its 
choice. ) 

“The  judgment  will  further 
enjoin  performance  of  the  con¬ 
tract,  or  ‘cartel,’  with  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Press.  In  all  other  respects 
the  complaint  will  be  dismissed. 
Such  a  judgment  will  finally  dis¬ 
pose  of  all  the  issues  raised  in 
the  action  upon  the  facts  as  they 
now  are.  However,  it  is  appro¬ 
priate  and  fair  to  provide  that, 
if  AP  sees  fit  to  amend  its  by¬ 
laws  governing  the  admission  of 
members,  it  may  have  leave  to 
apply  in  this  action  for  supple¬ 
mental  relief  upon  the  new  state 
of  facts. 

“Moreover,  in  view  of  the  dis¬ 
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organization  which  meanwhile 
might  take  place,  if  the  injunc¬ 
tion  were  enforced  against  the 
restrictive  covenants  as  to  the 
communication  erf  news  and 
against  the  Canadian  Press  con¬ 
tract,  we  will  stay  these  injunc¬ 
tions  for  a  period  of  120  days 
after  the  judgment  has  been  en¬ 
tered.  That  should  be  time 
enough  for  the  defendants  to  de¬ 
cide  what  changes,  if  any,  they 
care  to  make  as  to  admission. 

“'The  plaintiff  will  submit  pro¬ 
posed  findings  and  a  proposed 
judgment;  and  will  serve  the 
same  upon  the  defendants,  who 
will  submit  any  substitutes  they 
may  wish  within  thirty  days 
thereafter.” 

As  to  the  final  paragraph,  the 
Special  Committee  had  this  to 
say,  when  it  recommended  that 
an  appeal  be  taken  to  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court: 

“Inasmuch  as  this  left  it  to  the 
Attorney  General  or  his  succes¬ 
sors  in  office  to  bring  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  and  individual 
members  before  the  court  on  his 
or  their  construction  of  any  de¬ 
cision  of  the  AP  or  membership 
matters,  it  appeared  that  the  AP 
would  be  surrendering  its  power 
of  decision,  at  least  on  mem¬ 
bership  matters,  and  would  be 
under  the  constant  necessity  of 
justifying  any  determination  it 
might  make. 

“Not  alone  would  it  deprive 
the  AP  of  the  exercise  of  ordi¬ 
nary  business  judgment,  it  would 
in  addition  be  exposed  to  an¬ 
swer  before  the  court  on  any 
question  which  successive  ad¬ 
ministrations  or  attorne.vs  gen¬ 
eral  might  within  their  sole 
judgment — yes,  even  whim  and 
caprice — ^find  were  not  in  ac¬ 
cord  with  their  construction  of 
this  judgment.” 

The  Committee  .said  further: 
“Even  if  a  By-law  were  to  be 
formulated  in  accordance  with 
the  instructions  of  the  court  it 
was  not  clear  what  provisions  it 
should  contain  in  addition  to 
those  specifically  set  forth  by 
the  court.” 

At  the  outset  of  its  investiga¬ 
tion  into  the  AP's  By-laws, 
prompted  by  the  failure  of  the 
Chicago  Sun  to  obtain  member¬ 
ship,  the  Department  of  Justice 
expressed  its  only  concern  in 
the  matter  of  admission  to  mem¬ 


bership.  Thurman  Arnold,  then 
assistant  attorney  general,  ex¬ 
plained  the  Government’s  inter¬ 
est  in  a  letter  to  the  AP  on 
Apr.  7,  1942,  stating: 

“It  is  my  understanding  that 
admission  to  membership  in  the 
AP  depends  upon  an  affirmative 
vote  of  four-flifths  of  the  mem¬ 
bers,  unguided  by  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  any  standards.  All  other 
considerations  aside,  any  such 
provision  would  permit  an  ap¬ 
plicant  to  be  excluded  without 
consideration  of  the  application 
on  the  basis  of  its  merits. 

“Since  the  provision  now  in 
effect  has  operated  to  prevent 
the  admission  of  direct  competi¬ 
tors  of  existing  members,  it  ob¬ 
viously  permits  the  exercise  of 
a  member  of  undue  restraint  in 
the  purview  of  the  anti-trust 
laws  of  the  United  States.” 

The  four-fifths  rule  was  sub¬ 
sequently  changed  to  two-thirds, 
and  finally  to  a  majority. 

In  the  early  litigation,  the 
AP’s  attorneys  were  Morris 
Hadley  and  T.  N.  Pfeiffer  of 
Milbank.  ’Tweed  &  Hope.  For 
the  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
the  AP  retained  Wright,  Gordon. 
Zachry,  Parlin  and  Cahill,  with 
the  matter  being  handled  by 
John  T.  Cahill,  George  Nebolsine 
and  Thurlow  M.  Gordon. 

As  of  last  April,  expenses  in 
connection  with  the  suit 
amounted  to  $234,592. 

■ 

Mentioned  for  SHAEF 

Washington,  June  21  —  Col. 
Francis  Fitzgerald,  a  Salt  Lake 
City  newspaper  man  before  he 
entered  military  service  in  the 
first  world  war,  is  rumored  to 
be  the  War  Department’s  selec¬ 
tion  to  succeed  Brig.  Gen.  Frank 
Allen  as  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  at  SHAEF. 


Salvage  Near  Goal 

Waste  paper  collections  na¬ 
tionally  for  the  week  ending 
June  16  reached  94.4%  of  the 
weekly  quota,  a  rise  of  3.3% 
from  the  91.1%  collections  in 
the  week  ending  June  9.  The 
highest  percentage  of  the  na¬ 
tional  goal  yet  obtained  was 
96.8%  during  the  week  before 
V-E  Day. 


REPORTER  WANTED 

IN  WASHINGTON  NEWS  BUREAU  for  a  long-estab¬ 
lished  business  paper  in  a  major  industry.  We  require 
a  sizeable  Washington  staff  in  peace  time  as  well  as  now. 

We  have  a  well-earned  reputation  for  reporting  our 
industry  news,  and  its  significance,  thoroughly  and  ac¬ 
curately.  We  want  the  kind  of  a  man  who  will  main¬ 
tain  that  reputation. 

To  a  top-flight,  inquiring,  hard-working,  experienced 
reporter  and  writer,  we  will  make  an  attractive  proposi¬ 
tion. 

Write  immediately,  giving  personal  characteristics, 
education,  experience  and  salary  requirements.  Box  1343, 
Editor  &  Publuher. 
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Iris  Carpenter  Would 
Have  Echoed  Sherman 


By  Helen  M.  Stounton 


IRIS  CARPENTER  makes 

“damn"  and  “hell”  sound  con¬ 
servatively  ladylike — and  with¬ 
out  in  the  least  damaging  the 
authority  of  those  words. 

Getting  the  real  stories  of  the 
early  French  invasion  was 
“damn  dangerous  for  women.” 
said  Iris,  “because  they  didn’t 
tell  women  where  the  fighting 
was.” 

And  struggling  to  get  this 
information  through  to  their 
newspapers  without  the  trans¬ 
mission  aids  afforded  the  men 
was.  she  mentioned  several 
times,  “unmitigated  hell.” 

Iris  was  sipending  the  middle 
of  one  of  New  York’s  hottest 
days  to  date  under  the  dryer 
in  her  hotel  beauty  parlor,  two 
weeks  after  arriving  in  this 
country  and  one  day  before 
going  to  the  Boston  Globe  to 
meet  her  bosses  for  the  first 
time. 

She  pulled  her  blonde  curls 
from  under  the  dryer  and  or¬ 
dered  chilled  orange  juice,  crab- 
meat  salad,  and  melba  toast 
then  leaned  forward  with  light¬ 
ly  clasped  hands  and  told  of 
riding  jeeps  under  enemy  fire, 
sharing  foxholes  with  GI’s  and 
coming  back  to  base  covered 
with  mud  to  .skip  long  overdue 
meals  and  bathe  and  write  her 
war  story. 

With  Rfth  Army 

She  looked  a  young  37,  and  she 
looked  as  if  she’d  understand 
limousines  better  than  jeeps. 

She  talked  quietly  of  travel¬ 
ing  with  the  Fifth  Army  in 
Normandy:  “I  saw  women  ac¬ 
cused  of  collaborating  with  the 
Germans  lynched  by  towns¬ 
people.  ...  I  saw  wounded  men 
brought  in.  .  .  .  We  wanted  a 
story  of  just  how  men  were 
picked  up  on  the  battlefield, 
and  there  was  only  one  way  to 
get  that — by  going  where  they 
were  picked  up  and  following 
them  back.” 

She  was  attached  to  the  Fifth 
Army’s  General  Hospital  then 
and  was  not  supposed  to  travel 
forward  of  the  hospital  units, 
but  “I  was  there  to  get  the  news 
for  my  papers  ...  so  ...  we 
found  ourselves  after  midnight 
in  St.  Lo.”  A  shell  bursting 
close  by  buried  Iris  in  a  bomb 
crater  and  shattered  her  right 
ear  drum.  (“’They  wanted  to 
give  me  a  Purple  Heart,  but 
that  was  one  thing  I  didn’t 
want.” ) 

Of  course  Iris  Carpenter  was 
breaking  the  rules  at  St.  Lo. 
but  not  much  more  than  usual. 
“You  either  played  by  the 
rules,”  she  commented  bitterly, 
“in  which  case  you  were  no 
good  to  your  paper.  Or  you 
used  what  means  you  could. 
You’d  beg  and  cajole  lifts  .  .  . 
you'd  try  to  get  your  dispatches 
off  by  plane.” 


“It  was  unmitigated  hell,”  she 

Writing  for  the  London  Her¬ 
ald,  Boston  Globe  and  North 
American  New^aper  Alliance, 
and  broadcasting  weekly,  at 
first,  for  BBC.  she  still  had  only 
the  status  of  a  woman  rather 
than  a  war  correspondent  in 
Normandy. 

The  women  correspondents, 
.she  said,  lived  in  the  hospitals, 
had  no  official  transportation, 
though  the  men  were  entitled 
to  use  Army  jeeps.  The  women 
had  no  official  access  to  the 
press  camp,  nor  were  they  made 
to  feel  at  home  when  they 
came,  as  she  did  occasionally 
for  her  broadcasts.  Lacking 
press  camp  arrangements,  they 
had  no  chance  to  study  battle 
maps  nor  to  learn  where  the 
fighting  was  going  on. 

“If  you  can  imagine  trying 
to  do  the  same  job  as  a  man 
without  his  facilities!”  she  ex¬ 
claimed  as  explosively  as  a 
British  accent  and  manner 
would  permit. 

’The  women  had  courier  trans¬ 
portation  for  their  stories  to  the 
press  camp,  sometimes  a  consid¬ 
erable  distance  away,  and  from 
there  courier  service  to  the 
cable  head.  If  there  were  not 
too  much  other  stuff,  she  ex¬ 
plained.  the  stories  might  be 
flown  from  the  camp. 

Tough  for  Women 

“It  was  wonderful  for  the 
magazine  writers.”  she  con¬ 
tinued  in  her  earnest  British 
fashion,  “but  you  can  imagine 
what  it  was  if  you  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  covering  spot  news. 
Some  of  my  dispatches  were 
seven  days  late.” 

“That’s  the  thing  that  made 
reporting  for  women  so  damn 
difficult  in  the  early  stages.” 

She  was  breaking  rules  again 
when  she  went  down  to  cover 
the  Maquis’  activity  after  the 
breakthrough  at  Avranche,  She 
was  with  them  when  they  cap¬ 
tured  the  town  of  Vannes.  the 
first  city  liberated  by  the 
French.  “I  had  to  write  the 
Maquis  stuff  carefully.”  she 
said.  SHAEF  would  have  dis- 
acred'ted  her  promptlv  if  it 
had  known  she  actually  had 
seen  fighting  she  described. 

As  a  reporter  in  England  for 
the  London  Herald  earlier  in 
the  war  .she  had  rather  .special¬ 
ized  in  escape  stories,  and  now 
“to  be  in  Brittany  as  part  of 
this  underground  organization 
was  to  realize  that  the"  were 
even  braver  than  we  had  given 
them  credit  for  Paris  t later' 
was  a  disappointment.  To  real¬ 
ize  that  some  of  the  old  corrup¬ 
tion  had  gone  back  into  busi¬ 
ness  at  the  same  stand  ...  to 
realize  that  it  was  still  shot 
with  selfishness  .  .  But  Brit¬ 
tany  was  all  that  any 


Frenchman  could  have  desired!” 

Seeing  such  things  as  three 
French  parachutists,  a  farmer, 
his  wife  and  daughter  about  14 
left  murdered  by  the  Germans 
and  lying  in  a  manure  heap 
“first  made  me  realize  what  we 
were  fighting,”  she  declared 
soberly— ^ut  as  if  she  had  al¬ 
ready  made  the  same  remark 
in  a  broadcast  and  planned  to 
use  it  again  on  the  lecture  plat¬ 
form. 

Eventually  her  injured  ear¬ 
drum  forced  her  into  a  hospital 
in  Paris  for  three  weeks.  "I 
told  my  friends,”  she  •  smiled. 
“  ‘All  I’m  suffering  from  is  com¬ 
bat  exhaustion  due  to  fighting 
with  SHAEF.’ 

“They  wouldn’t  release  me. 
and  there  was  the  First  Army 
galloping  to  the  Siegfried  Line 
and  I  was  lying  there  in  the 
hospital.” 

Finally  she  sent  for  a  friend, 
a  medical  officer,  and  asked 
him  to  transfer  her  to  a  for¬ 
ward  evacuation  hospital.  “He 
laughed  like  hell  and  said,  ‘How 
long  did  it  take  you  to  figure 
that  one  out?’  She  got  her 
transfer  to  the  front  and  was 
soon  covering  the  war  again. 

“Gen.  Pete  Corlett  was  just 
wonderful.”  she  recalled.  “His 
attitude  was  that  it  was  bad 
enough  to  be  a  woman  without 
any  further  handicaps.  He  gave 
me  briefing.  We  went  into  Ger¬ 
many.  It  was  more  than  all 
right  with  him  that  I  be  there. 
So  I  didn’t  hear  any  more  from 
SHAEF.  I  got  a  room  with  the 
Red  Cross  Girls  and  they  were 
wonderful.” 

Eventually,  however,  this  pe¬ 
riod  ended.  She  want^  to  join 
the  First  Army  but  “didn’t 
want  to  go  back  to  writing  hos¬ 
pital  stuff”:  so  she  went  back 
to  Paris  to  try  to  get  a  better 
deal  for  women. 

She  talked  with  Commander 
Butcher.  “I  mentioned  that  re- 
.sponsible  journalists  —  and  we 
shouldn’t  have  been  there  if 
we  weren’t — were  forced  to  beg 
and  cajole  people  to  get  facili¬ 
ties  for  living  and  transport  in 
order  to  get  their  stuff  out.  He 
.said  he  hadn’t  realized  the  sit¬ 
uation  and  would  tell  Gen. 
Eisenhower  and  suggested  that 
I  see  Gen.  Allen  and  tell  him 
this  story.” 

Straightened  Out 

By  the  first  week  in  October 
she  was  regularly  accredited  to 
the  press  camp.  Lee  Carson  of 
INS  had  gotten  her  authoriza¬ 
tion  about  the  same  time,  per¬ 
haps  a  bit  earlier.  Iris  said. 
“From  that  time  on  I  had  aibso- 
lutely  no  difficulties.  We  worked 
just  the  same  as  men.  They  just 
treated  us  as  colleagues.” 

No  difficulties,  that  is.  until 
after  Remagen,  when  SHAEF 
gave  her  the  choice  of  being  a 
British  correspondent  and  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  thorough  restric¬ 
tions  on  women  or  of  resigning 
from  the  Herald  and  being  a 
correspondent  for  the  Boston 
Globe.  She  resigned  and  the 
Herald  got  her  correspondence 
afterwards  by  arrangement  with 
the  Globe  —  which  satisfied 
SHAEF  red  tape. 

Perhaps  her  narrowest  escape 
was  “in  getting  out  of  Rema¬ 
gen  that  first  day.  Our  jeep 
was  parked.  ...  A  shell  burst 
nearby  .  .  .  We  must  have  got- 


Iris  Carpenter 


ten  in  and  out  of  that  jeep  six 
times.  .  .  .  Finally  we  said,  "ThU  1-- 
is  no  good.  Better  try  the  river.’  years 
.  .  .  We  got  to  Sinzig  .  .  .  Sud-^  write 
denly,  bang!  Another  one!  Thcj”;  wr*’ 
were  firing  right  across  the  val-i  Ihe 
ley  at  our  jeep.  I  never  trav--  fuire* 
eled  so  fast  in  a  jeep.  AbouQ 
two  miles  out  we  ran  into  somei  tone 
American  trucks  and  glad  to(  “You 
see  them.  It  wasn’t  till  thei  I  sh( 
briefing  next  day  that  we(  lartly 
learned  that  the  village  of  Sin-  K 
zig  had  been  taken  by  the^*!®®” 
Gennans.”  Fai: 

When  the  fighting  was  dis- 
tant,  there  was  little  time  for  j, 
parties  or  sleep.  The  day  Colognea® 
fell,  for  instance,  Iris  had  oneg 
and  a  half  hours’  sleep.  Theyji  My 
.started  in  their  jeeps  at  4:30||fas  t 
a.m.  and  got  to  the  bridge  afteitivith 
a  seven-hour  ride.  “We  had  to^Quiiii; 
jeep  like  hell,”  said  Iris,  “to  getb years, 
back  about  half  past  seven.  Hlneapo 
don't  think  anyone  had  lessi^ihe  h 
than  three  flat  tires.  Hal  Boylee  Wel 
(of  Associated  Press)  and  hisp^ondi 
party  had  to  walk  the  last  fourr  really 
miles.  Not  one  of  us  thoughtfip^t 
of  eating.  We  were  all  blacke 
with  mud  —  not  one  of  usj, 
thought  of  taking  a  minute  to, 
wash.” 

Iris  Carpenter  has  a  15-year- - 
old  daughter  and  a  1 3-year-old  1 
.son.  both  at  school  in  England  i 
After  her  marriage  she  stopped^ 
writing  (she  was  then  with  the? 
London  Daily  Express),  butt 
when  the  blitz  began  a  friendg 
from  the  Express  invited  her  toA 
join  a  panel  of  writers  for  thej 
Ministry  of  Information.  |  i’ 

Deciding  that  the  work  donej,  i 
by  women  was  being  over-?  I 

looked  by  the  British  press,  she# 
proposed  writing  about  them  to| 
the  London  Herald  and  they#  / 
liked  the  idea.  Later  they  as-3 
signed  her  to  interview  refu-f.j 

gees.  When  the  American  Army# 

went  to  England,  she  said,  theyl^ 
asked  that  she  be  accredited  toj^ 
them  because  they  wanted  hern 
to  write  about  the  Wacs.  Aftern 
that  she  specialized  in  Amer-| 
ican  Army  coverage  and  was! 

one  of  the  first  six  women  fi 
“legally”  to  go  to  Europe.  She^J 
went  there  on  D-Day  plus  siij 

Now  after  a  breathing  .spell i 
she’d  like  to  go  to  the  Pacific—' 

“if  I  could  go  as  a  fully  ac¬ 
credited  correspondent.”  g 

But  now  the  vacation  — “I  I 
haven’t  touched  a  typewriter  ml  ^ 
three  weeks.”  rejoiced  ^  “**■  I 
without  a  single  “hell”  *1 

“damn.”  I 
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'Department 
Store'  Ad  Sells 
Shopping  Shift 


jProetz  Award  Winner 
Proves  Copy  Theory 


By  Henry  H.  Huii 

Rockford,  Ill.,  June  21 — Two 
years  ago  when  the  downtown 
merchants  of  Rockford  decided 
to  change  their  opening  night 
from  Saturday  to  Monday,  they 
were  faced  with  the  problem  of 
overcoming  a  century-old  shop¬ 
ping  tradition. 

Some  of  the  older  firms  said 
it  couldn’t  be  done.  Rockford  is 
a  “Saturday  night  town,”  they 
would  argue.  Finally,  a  number 
of  the  larger  stores  decided  to 
close  at  6  p.m.  Saturday  and  be 
open  from  noon  until  9  p.m.  on 
Monday.  At  first  it  required 
considerable  advertising  effort 
to  get  shoppers  downtown  on 
Monday  nights.  The  number  in¬ 
creased  from  month  to  month 
and  more  stores  were  added  to 
the  “Monday  Night”  group. 

Finally,  the  writer,  a  member 
of  the  advertising  staff  of  the 
Rockford  Morning  Star  and 
Register-Republic,  put  together 
a  page  of  box  ads  with  a  head¬ 
ing  announcing  the  Monday 
night  opening  and  listing  the 
stores  in  various  lines  that  were 
open  that  night  instead  of  Sat¬ 
urday  night.  The  ad  has  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Saturday  editions 
for  more  than  18  months  and  has 
become  an  institution. 

By  using  heavy  parallel  rules 
and  generous  white  space  be¬ 
tween  the  four  tiers  of  boxes, 
with  distinctive  heads,  the  in¬ 
dividual  boxes  stand  out  like 
separate  ads.  A  uniform  style  of 
typography  prevents  any  one  ad¬ 
vertiser  from  getting  more  at¬ 
tention  than  his  neighbor.  Two 
vertical  boxes  on  each  side  at 
the  top  of  the  ad  sell  for  a  slight¬ 
ly  higher  price  and  accommodate 
more  items  than  the  smaller 
boxes. 

The  location  of  the  boxes  of 
the  various  advertisers  is  shifted 
from  week  to  week,  alternating 
the  “top”  positions.  It  has  been 
ascertained,  however,  that  the 
results  from  any  of  the  miniature 
ads  do  not  vary  according  to 
position  but  depend  more  upon 
the  attractiveness  of  the  item 
presented.  Some  of  the  most  pro¬ 
ductive  “boxes”  have  been  in 
the  middle  of  the  page. 

Perhaps  more  important  than 
the  format  of  the  ad  is  the  plan 
in  which  it  is  merchandised.  The 
feature  is  handled  by  one  person 
who  makes  the  calls  on  the  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  collects  the  items 
and  then  arranges  them  as  effec¬ 
tively  as  possible  on  the  page. 
The  same  principles  are  used  as 
in  a  department  store  where  the 
advertising  manager  contacts  the 
various  departments  and  then 
assigns  to  each  its  location  on 
the  advertising  layout. 

Prior  to  his  connection  with 
the  newspapers,  the  writer  was 
affiliated  with  a  retail  store  so 
he  is  able  to  suggest  items  to 
the  merchants,  write  them  up 
and  place  them  in  strategic  loca¬ 
tions  on  the  page.  Stores  are  re¬ 
lieved  of  the  task  of  writing  their 
own  ads.  All  that  is  requested 
is  full  information  about  the 
merchandise. 


By  Leila  Fraser  Bon 

NNEAPOLIS,  June  20 — The  it  was  greater  and  finer  and 
lewapaper  campaign  which  better  known  than  was  Min- 
n  for  me  the  Erma  Proetz  neapolis  itself.  It  was  the 
rard  for  the  best  advertising  second  women’s  specialty  store 
■  in  the  U.  S.  (The  first  one, 
in  New  York,  folded  up  after  a 
short  time.)  It  was  started  in 
1894  by  Fred  Young  and  Eliz- 


topy,  written  by  a  woman  dur¬ 
ing  1944  was  a  series  of  nine 
lories  honoring  the  50th  an- 
Mrersary  of  the  Young-Quinlan 

Bimpany  of  Minneapolis.  abeth  Quinlan  in  a  little  space 

■The  greatest  pleasure  that  I  at  the  rear  of  an  old  building; 
fct  in  writing  the  articles  and  they  didn’t  have  enough  money 

t  receiving  the  Award  was  to  rent  the  front  half, 

that  it  proved  a  long-time  pet  Fred  Young  died  a  few  years 
theory  of  mine.  More  of  that  after  the  store  was  founded, 
later.  and  Elizabeth  Quinlan  was  the 

When  Elizabeth  Quinlan,  co-  head  of  it  throughout  the  years 
founder  of  the  store  and  for  40  .  .  .  still  active  on  the  50th  an- 
years  its  head,  asked  me  to  niversary.  She  was  the  first 

write  a  couple  of  editorial  ad-  “lady  buyer”  west  of  New 
rertisements  to  commemorate  York  to  go  into  the  market, 
flie  50th  anniversary,  I  in-  She  bought  for  her  store  the 

luired  what  kind  of  ads  she  first  ready-made  dresses  manu- 
had  in  mind.  (I  had  never  factored  in  the  U.  S.  And  she 
done  any  work  for  her  before.)  brought  Paris  fashions  to  this 
“You  give  me  what  you  think  wild  and  woolly  Northwest,  and 
I  should  have,”  she  replied  sold  them  for  king’s  ransoms, 
tartly.  “If  I  like  it,  all  right.  So  you  see.  I  really  had 

K  I  don’t.  I’ll  get  someone  something  to  work  with  in  these 

advertisements.  I  told  myself 
that  such  a  store  could  not 
have  mushroomed  into  great¬ 
ness.  It  must  have  had  some 
fine  and  interesting  experiences 
along  the  way.  Funny  things, 
near-traigic  things,  triumphant 
things — just  like  a  person. 

In  a  few  luncheon-chats  with 
Elizabeth  Quinlan,  I  prodded 
her  into  reminiscences,  and  was 
richly  rewarded  with  stories  of 
the  past.  Stories  that  “nobody 
would  be  interested  to  hear!” 

But  I  took  my  cue  from  the 
publicity  agents  of  movie  stars. 

They  knew  that  the  public 
™  never  tires  of  hearing  human- 
interest  stories  of  Hedy  Lamarr 
or  Gary  Cooper.  And  news¬ 
paper  feature  writers  go  to  any 
lengths  to  dig  up  stories  of  the 
family  life  of  General  Eisen¬ 
hower  or  even  Elliot  Roosevelt. 

It’s  a  human  characteristic  to 
want  to  know  more  of  the 
“other”  side  of  people  in  the 
limelight.  And  I  was  .sure  that 
the  public  would  be  just  as  in¬ 
terested  in  human  -  interest 
stories  about  an  institution,  a 

fine  store.  ^  _ 

_  2  Ad.  Grow  Into  Series  Rut  I  claim  that  copy  writers 

So  I  decided  to  write  a  have  dug  themselves  into  a 
X  series  of  stories  taken  from  the  rut  and  stayed  right  there.  They 
X  history  of  Young-Quinlan.  Epi-  have  not  changed  their  tech- 
..  sodes  seemingly  small,  but  that  nique  in  25  years.  Artists,  on 
X  were  very  significant,  some  the  contrary,  have  developed 

-  even  turning-points  in  the  life  new  techniques.  But  the  copy, 
X  of  the  store.  I  wrote  these  what  little  there  is,  is  still 
X  stories  in  the  manner  of  fiction  braggadocio.  It  still  talks  about 
,  — almost  like  a  serial  story.  “combing  the  markets  to  get 

To  my  great  joy,  Elizabeth  these  fashions  for  you.”  It  is 
X  Quinlan  loved  this  point  of  still  baloney.  Part  of  the  rea- 

-  view.  She  didn’t  change  a  son.  at  least,  is  because  the 
X  word.  The  two  ads  she  had  boss  liked  to  brag  and  because 

-  suggested  had  grown  into  a  he  doesn’t  trust  anything  new 
series  of  nine.  All  right.  .  .  .  except  in  merchandise. 

”  We  ran  the  ads.  one  after  an-  But  I  still  claim  that  custom- 

other,  for  nine  days.  After  the  ers  will  read  advertising  copy, 
first  one.  there  were  ouite  a  even  lots  of  it.  if  it  is  filled  with 
few  comments.  Most  of  them  human  interest.  They  still  read 
j'  wege  friendlv.  Some  neoole  magazine  stories,  don’t  they? 
were  a  little  shocked.  (We  told  They  still  read  Readers’  Digest, 
about  the  opening  day  of  the  without  any  pictures  at  all. 
store  when  all  the  “haute  And  they  still  read  letters? 
monde”  came  .  .  .  and  into  their  Well,  then.  .  .  . 


Leila  Fraser  Bon 


Fair  enough.  At  least  she 
wasn’t  telling  me  what  to  write, 
lod  how  to  do  it — what  words 
to  use. 

How  Store  Began 
My  problem,  as  I  analyzed  it, 
was  to  re-acquaint  Minneapolis 
with  the  part  that  Young- 
i()uinlan  had  played,  for  50 


194S  1944 

AKBON,  OHIO 

Beaooii  Juurnal-e. .  931,780  906,519 
Beacuii  Juurnal-S..  316,825  304,811 


Grand  Total  .... 

1,248,605 

1,211,330 

.ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Knickerbker  News-e 

821,229 

746,387 

Times  Union-m. . . . 

585,537 

552,399 

•Times  Union-S. . . 

275,604 

275,646 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,682,370 

1,574,432 

.ALBUgUEROUE 

,  NEW  MEXICO 

Jounial-m  . 

343,581 

374,862 

Tribune-e  . 

386,979 

423,472 

Joumal-S  . . 

71,910 

78,786 

Grand  Total  .... 

802,470 

877,120 

ATL.ANTA,  OA. 

Constitution-m  .... 

580,734 

586,508 

Joumal-e  . 

863,506 

783,520 

(^stitutiun-S  .... 

279,769 

336,933 

•tJournal-S  . 

342,146 

381,320 

Grand  Total  .... 

2,066,157 

2,088,281 

BALTI.MDRE,  MO. 

News-Pust-e  . 

790,736 

786,224 

Sun-m  . 

755,723 

787,648 

Sun-e  . 

1,129,959 

1,195,885 

*Araerican*S  . 

283,513 

260,419 

tSun-S  . 

477,797 

432,676 

Grand  Total  .... 

3,437,728 

3,462,852 

BAYONNE.  N.  J. 

Times-c  . 

306,181 

286,309 

BIK-MINGHAM.  ALA. 

.Age-Herald-m  .... 

530,724 

527,429 

News-e  . 

692,185 

746,183 

Post-e  . 

610,004 

512,611 

tN'ews  St  Age- 

Herald-S  . 

360,826 

339,516 

Grand  Total  .... 

2,193,739 

2,125,739 

BOSTON. 

MABB. 

Record- .\nier’n-ni-e. 

339,628 

356,533 

Globe-m-e  . 

772,937 

822,512 

llerald-Traveler 

(See  note)  . 

913,955 

920,605 

Post-m  . 

599,799 

634,213 

*Advertiser-S  .... 

193,133 

202,886 

Globe-S  . 

379,334 

404,026 

tHerald — S  . 

408.871 

407,363 

Post-S  . 

214,555 

206,715 

Grand  Total  .... 

3,822,212 

3,954.853 

Sott:  Globe  is  sold  in  combination. 

morning  and  evening.  Traveler  is  sold 

in  combination  with 

morning  or  Sunday 

Herald.  Record,  morning,  is 

sold  in 

combination  with  the 

American, 

,  evening. 

Linage  ot  one  edition  is  given. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Courier  Exprcss-m. 

704,686 

711,648 

News-e  . 

1,167,452 

1,155,414 

•Courier  Express-S 

335,252 

328,256 

Grand  Total.... 

2,207,390 

2,195,318 

CA.MDEN 

.  N.  J. 

Courier  (See  note) 

759.571 

787.179 

Note:  The  Courier-e  and  Post-ra  sold 

in  combination.  Linage  of  one  edition. 

Courier-e  only,  is  given. 

CKD.AR  R.APIDS.  IOWA 

Gazette-e  . 

509,212 

518,187 

Gazette-S  . 

131,648 

118,111 

Grand  Total  .... 

640,860 

636.298 

CHICAGO,  DLL. 

rTribune-m  . 

1,391,772 

1,259,798 

Sun-m  . 

719,258 

729,184 

tDaily  Mews-e.... 

1,003,670 

1,062,378 

Herald-Araer’n-e  . . 

629,121 

596,802 

Times-e  . 

456,967 

528,828 

#Tribune-S  . 

738,033 

639,003 

Sun-S  . 

275,775 

263,658 

*HeraId-Amer’n-S  . 

268,948 

264,262 

Times-S  . 

90,451 

72,706 

Grand  Total  .... 

5,573,995 

5,416,619 

(TNOINNAn.  OHIO 

Enquirer-m . 

692,449 

742,948 

Poft-e  . 

805,402 

814,580 

Times-Star-e  . 

938.280 

977,647 

tEoquirer-S  . 

537.262 

536,517 

Grand  Total  .... 

2,973,393 

3,071,692 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Plain  Dealer-m  . . . 

683,476 

689,589 

News-e  . 

503,672 

583,271 

Preis-e  . 

871,746 

869,422 

•tPlain  DesJer-S.. 

501,907 

479,115 

May  Linage  in  Princdpol  Cities 

lOaowIM  br  Media  Beeords,  lae.) 


NEWSPAPER  UNAGE— 52  CITIES 

(Compiled  br  RDITOK  &  l>|!iiLI8HBR  from  Media 


1945 

1944 

%of 

E&P 

Linage 

Total  Advertising 

Linage 

1944 

Index 

May  . 

117,317,998 

117,776,135 

99.6 

99.7 

April  .... 

114,085,268 

116,471,443 

97.9 

98.3 

Display  Only 

May  . 

89.724,095 

89,922,342 

99.8 

98.1 

April  .... 

87,307,963 

89,303,292 

97.8 

96.1 

Classified 

May  . 

27,593,903 

27,853,793 

99.1 

105.3 

April  .... 

26,777,305 

27,168,151 

98.6 

106.2 

Retail 

May  . 

64,977,763 

62,904,432 

96.7 

98.8 

April  _  61,581,350 

Department  Store 

62,977,824 

97.8 

94.1 

May  . 

26,155,635 

26,219,830 

99.7 

93.8 

April  .... 

25,226,896 

26,277,663 

96.0 

90.5 

General 

May  . 

20,387,511 

22,164,434 

92.0 

104.4 

.'April  .... 

21,080,304 

21,712,788 

97.1 

110.0 

Automotive 

May  . 

2,522,620 

3,526,551 

71.5 

52.9 

April  .... 

2,868,699 

3,025,859 

<M.8 

64.5 

Financial 

May  . 

1,836,201 

1,326,925 

61.6 

130.2 

April  .... 

1,777,610 

1,586,821 

88.0 

99.6 

1945 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


Grand  Total _  2,560,801  2,621,397 


Dispatch-e  . 

1,039,405 

905,815 

Citizeu-e  . 

668,214 

563,112 

Ohio  State  Jour.-m. 

418,431 

397,735 

D(spatch-S  . 

398,003 

367,517 

Citizen-S  . 

191,539 

171,152 

Star-w  . 

59,844 

49,742 

Grand  Total  .... 

2,775,436 

2,455,073 

DALLAS, 

tE.\AS 

News-m  . 

1,048,277 

899,359 

Times-Herald-e  . . . 

1,220,420 

1,161,778 

tNews-S  . 

388,698 

330,315 

Times-Herald-S  . . . 

341,103 

291,553 

Grand  Total  .... 

2,998,498 

2,683,005 

DAYTON,  OHIO 

Juurnal-m  . 

471,051 

474,849 

Herald-e  . 

931,843 

932,521 

News-e  . 

1,101,256 

1,173,092 

lournal  Herald-S.. 

197,175 

184,131 

News-S  . 

200,606 

219,427 

Grand  Total  .... 

2,901,931 

2,984,020 

DENVER,  COLO. 

Rocky  Mtn.  News-m 

254,459 

282,071 

Post-e  . 

885,975 

944,849 

Rocky  Mtn.  News-S 

79,310 

67,230 

Post-S  . 

254,507 

282,351 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,474,251 

1,576,501 

DES  MOINES.  IOWA 

Register-ra  . 

421,315 

449,907 

Tribune-e  . 

511,994 

534,494 

Hegister-S  . 

228,941 

229,294 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,162,250 

1,213,695 

DETROIT 

;  MICH. 

Free  Press-m . 

569,505 

640,542 

News-e  . 

1,224,638 

1,134,258 

Tintes-e  . 

645,537 

610,258 

Free  Press-S  . 

254,557 

237,613 

tNews-S  . 

535,254 

441,136 

*Timcs*^  . 

309,391 

323,298 

Grand  Total  .... 

3.538,882 

3,387,105 

DULUTH, 

,  MINN. 

Herald-e  . 

486,880 

524,857 

News-Tribiuie-ra  .. 

377,378 

391,871 

News-Tribune-S  . . 

188,575 

199,622 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,052,833 

1,116,350 

EL  PASO, 

TEXAS 

Times-m  . 

390,262 

385,682 

Herald  Post-e . 

384,641 

411,587 

Times-S  . 

125,127 

127,516 

Grand  Total  .... 

900,030 

924,785 

ERIE, 

PA, 

Dispatch  Herald-e. 

493,688 

481,943 

Times-e  . 

631,954 

580,861 

Dispatch  Herald-S . 

199,700 

163,788 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,325,342 

1,226,592 

EVANBVILJ^,  IND. 

C!ourier-m  . 

625,901 

670,720 

Presage  . 

654,607 

701,641 

Courier  &  Press-S. 

168.424 

177,187 

Grand  'fotal  .... 

1,448,932 

1,549,548 

FLINT, 

MICH. 

Joumal-e  . 

925,168 

976,477 

Journal-S  . 

218,407 

220,214 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,143,575 

1,196,691 

1945  1944  i 

KNOXVILLE,  TENN. 

Joumal-m  .  504,567  447,212  : 

Newa-Sentinel-e  ..  565,970  411,317; 

Joumal-S  .  176,842  lS4,7tt  ■ 

News  Sentinel-S  , ,  222,497  124,114 ; 

Grand  Total  ....  1,469,876  1,137,S1S  ^ 
LAWRENCE,  .MASS. 

Tribune  (See  note)  675,832  547,112  , 

Nots:  Tribune-e  and  Eagle-m  sold  U  ; 
combination.  Linage  of  one  edition  (e)  < 
only  if  given. 

LOS  .ANGELES.  C.VLIF. 


1945  1944 

FORT  WAYNE,  IND. 

Journal  Gaxettc-m..  528,789  519,808 

News  Sentinel-e  . .  996,354  946,016 

Journal  Gazette-S..  326,185  226,545 

Grand  Total _  1,851,328  1,692,369 

PORT  WORTH.  TE.\.\S 
Star-Telegram-ra  . .  305,928  321,097 

SUr-Telegram-e  . .  633,240  699,748 

Press-e  .  489,320  382,671 

Star-Tclegram-S  . .  216,454  220,596 

Grand  Total _  1,644,942  1,624,112 

FRESNO,  C.VIJF. 

Bee-e  .  523,354  571,108 

Bee  S  .  174,477  158,358 

Grand  Ti>tal _  697,831  729,466 

GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y, 
Post-Star(  See  note)  431,462  401,030 

Note:  Post-Star-ra  sold  in  combination 
with  Time-e.  Linage  of  one  edition,  Post- 
Star-m  only,  is  given. 

GARY,  IND. 

Post-Tribune-e  _  829,209  902,289 

IIAKKISUURG,  P.A, 

Patriot-m  .  779,124  642,886 

Telegraph-e  .  632,938  454,885 

Grand  ToUl _  1,412,062  1,097,771 

Note:  News-e  carries  the  same  amount 
of  advertising  as  the  Patriot-m. 

II.AATFORD,  CONN. 

Courant-m  .  547,729  525,842 

Timese  .  1,133,509  1,220,756 

Courant-S  .  335,791  325,188 

Grand  Total _  2,017,029  2,071,786 

lII'aiPSTE.AD-TOWN,  N.  Y. 
Nassau  Review  & 

Stare .  507,189  416,279 

Newsday-e  .  498,402  394,541 

Grand  Total _  1,005,591  810,820 

HOBOKEN,  N.  J. 

Jersey  Observer-e  .  517.597  495,022 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS 

Chronicler  .  1,198,253  1,185,463 

Post-m  .  874,783  754,685 

Press-e  .  713,473  688,848 

Chronicle-S  .  311,889  334.818 

Post-S  .  295,343  269,611 

Grand  Total _  3,393,741  3,233,425 

INDIANAINILIS,  IND. 

News-e  .  1,180,443  1,209,749 

Star-m  .  949,824  918,253 

Times-e  .  745,968  716,688 

tStar-S  .  483,108  485,039 

Grand  Total _  3,359,343  3,329,729 

JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 

Times  Union-m  616,130  622,948 

Joumal-e  .  623,212  617,510 

Times  Union-S....  240,638  257,112 

Grand  Total _  1,479,980  1,497,570 

JEBSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 

Jersey  Joumal-e. . .  573,962  547,398 

JOHNSTOWN,  PA.  • 
Tribune  (See  note)  787,258  746,614 

Note:  Tribune-e  sold  in  combination 
with  Democrat-m.  Linage  of  one  edition, 
Tribune-e  only,  is  given. 


£lxaniiner-m  . 

557,736 

779,311 

Times-m  . 

524.698 

816,345 

Herald-Exprcss-e 

619.866 

690,716 

News-d  . 

499,585 

555,619 

•Examiner-S  . 

360,586 

467,1N 

Times-S  . 

374,570 

382,194 

Grand  Total  .... 

2,937,041 

3.691,425 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Courier  Journal-m. 

619,591 

696,271 

Tiraes-e  . 

772,776 

822,974 

Ckturier  Journal-S  . 

340,498 

331,814 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,732,865 

1,851,061 

LOWELL,  MiYSS. 

Sun-e  . 

554,653 

495,948 

MANCHi'>TI‘B(,  N.  II. 

Union  Leader  (See 

note)  . 

459,470 

486267 

Note  :  Manchester  Union-m  and  Lead- 

er-e  sold  in  combination  only. 

Linage  of 

one  edition,  Union-m 

1  only,  is  given. 

.ME31PHIS.  TENN. 

Commerc’l  Appeal-m 

801,720 

750.91) 

Press-Scimitar-e  . . 

539,951 

528,477 

tCommerc’l  Appeal-S 

338,095 

335221 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,679,766 

1,614,611 

31IA.MI, 

,  FLY. 

HeralJ-m  . 

845.846 

666.834 

News-e  . 

763,348 

683,009 

•Ilerald-S  . 

316,546 

280,062 

News-S  . 

140,981 

140,978 

Grand  Total _ _ 

2,066,721 

1,770,883 

MILWAI’KKE.  WIS. 

Sentinel-m  . 

475,577 

492,195 

Journal-e  . 

1,453,740 

1,459,772 

*Sentinel-S  . 

218,305 

222,700 

tJournal-S  . 

499,243 

453.732  1 

Grand  Total  .... 

2,646,865 

2,628,399 

1945 

1944 

MINNKAPOIJS.  MINN. 

Tribune-m  . 

626,051 

489,881 

Star  Journal-e  .... 

781,656 

778.899 

Times*e  . 

588,901 

466,617 

Tribune-S  . 

334,635 

334,405 

Grand  Total  .... 

2,331,243 

2,069,802 

.MODESTO 

,  CALIF. 

Bee-c  . 

384,059 

430210 

MONTBE.\L.  CANADA  i 

Star-e  . 

1,181,119 

1,136,291 

Gazette-m  . 

592,590 

54M18 

La  Presse-e  . 

822.820 

970,903 

La  Patrie-e  . 

183,190 

149,357 

Hcrald*e  . 

158,423 

182,783 

Standard-S  . 

115,680 

110219 

La  Patrie-S  . 

153,148 

153,864 

Grand  Total  .... 

3,206,970 

3.245,235 

MUNCIE,  IND. 

Press-e  . 

557,448 

435,511 

Star-m  . 

504,904 

423,941 

Star-S  . 

174,157 

142,021 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,236,509 

1,001,473 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

Banner-e  . 

543,947 

597,443 

Tennessean-m . 

537,391 

583.251 

Tennessean-S  . 

324,682 

400,698 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,406,020 

1,581,392 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 

Star-Ledger-m  .... 

513,372 

579.800 

News-e  . 

1,376,111 

1.391,564 

Call-S  . 

243,146 

228,914 

Star- Ledger- S  .... 

134.471 

117,648 

Grand  Total  .... 

2,267,100 

2,317,926 

573,962  547,398  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

VN,  PA.  •  Journal  Courier-m.  358,945  321,4W 

787,258  746,614  Register-e  .  818,756  SW.IW 

old  in  combination  Register-S  .  209,730  192, 4>U 

lage  of  one  edition,  . .  . Z 

en.  Grand  Total  ..,.  1,387,431  1,337,110 

IDITOR  A  PUILISHER  for  Jam  23,  iHf 


j  May  Linage  in  Principal  Cities 


1944 

»47,2»2 
n 1,337 
154,713 
>24,134 


37,531 


47,1(3 
■old  in 
>n  (t) 


29.101 

16,141 

90,714 

55,614 

67.1(0 

82,194 


91,431 


96,273 

22,974 

31,814 


11,061 

15,948 


16,267 
Lead- 
le  of 


0.913  I 
8,477  I 
5,221  ^ 

4,611  ^ 


6,834 

3,009 

0,062 

0,978 


1945  1944 


NEW  eKEBANS.  L.4. 


runes  Picayune-m. 

1,049,589 

1,187,680 

te*'  . 

, . ;  •  • 

ruses  Picayune  & 

861,019 

937,386 

766,287 

751,154 

States-S  . 

445,850 

509,216 

Grand  Total  .... 

3,122,745 

3,385,436 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

957,193 

1,074,078 

Dfrald  Tribune-m. 

830,773 

844,781 

1,060,285 

940,636 

lJ|irror-m  . 

293,958 

394,485 

^rnal  .American-e. 

708,856 

580,299 

itet-e  . 

433,709 

508,830 

926,098 

993,005 

forld-Telcgram-e. . 

704,931 

889,341 

564.827 

813,635 

Tribune*S. 

600.875 

589,741 

504,725 

427,520 

imrrorS  . 

148,353 

156,527 

(* Journal- Anier*n-S. 

283,806 

272.248 

Grand  Total  .... 

8,018,389 

8,485,126 

NRW  YORK  PITY’  (BROOKLYN) 

tiglc-e  . 

511,938 

591,504 

Kifle*S  . 

186,471 

151,006 

Grand  Tot.il  .... 

798,409 

742,510 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N. 

Y. 

Gwette-c  . 

712,406 

642.279 

oakuanh 

1,  CALIF. 

Post-Enquirer-e  . . . 

455,300 

523,008 

Tribune-r  . 

782,481 

816,765 

Tfibune-S  . 

280,476 

274,700 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,518,257 

1,614,473 

OKL.\HOMA  CITY,  OKLA. 

Oklaboman-m  . 

525,895 

573,235 

Tiaes-c  . 

582,661 

649,987 

Oklahoman- S  . 

202,344 

233,301 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,310,900 

1,456,523 

1945 

1944 

Ql’INCY, 

MASS. 

Patriot  I.edger _ 

541,029 

READING,  PA. 

Eagle-e  (See  note). 
Eagle-S  . 

705,376 

64,517 

664,976 

48,257 

Grand  Total  .... 
Note:  Eagle-e  and 

769.893 

Times-m 

713.233 
sold  in 

combination.  Linage  of  one  edition, 
Kaftle-e  only,  is  (riven. 


KICHMOND,  VA. 


News  Leader-e  .... 
Times  Dispatch-m.. 
Times  Dispatch-S.. 

878,586 

621.398 

303,817 

924,105 

691,769 

282,657 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,803,801 

1,898,531 

ROCHF^ITRR.  N.  Y. 

Dem.  &  Chronicle-m 
Times  Union-e  . . . 
Dem.  ii  Chronicle-S 

880,458 

1,050,688 

421,203 

926,193 

1,020,960 

405,868 

Grand  Total  .... 

2.352,349 

2.353,021 

ROCKFORD.  HA.. 

Register-Repuhlic-e. 

Sfar-m  . 

Star-S  . 

731,730 

513,184 

191,904 

721,944 

489,467 

173,036 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,436,818 

1,384,447 

SACRAMENTO,  CAUF. 

366,057 

772,870 

163.504 

307,733 

874,389 

132,133 

Grand  Total _ 

1,302,431 

1,314,255 

ST.  14>ris,  MO. 

GIobe-Democrat-m  . 
Post-Dispatch-e  . . . 

Star-Times-e . 

tGlobe-  Democrat-S. . 
Post-Dispatch-S  . . . 

440,478 

737,453 

529,628 

261,681 

399,020 

518,334 

894,634 

626,854 

270,470 

424,578 

Grand  Total  .... 

2,368,260 

2,734,870 

3.883 

1,195 

3,772 

1,700 

1,732 

1,399 

44 

1,881 

1.899 

i.617 

>,405 

,802 

>,110  ? 

,291 

,818 

,903 

,357 

,783 

,219 

,864 

^235 


,511 

,941 

,021 

,473 


443 

251 

698 

392 


800 

564 

914 

648 

926 

470 

190 

450 

110 

4t 


i 


U51AHA,  NEBR. 
Corld  Herald-e 


(See  note)  . . . . 

620,299 

644,269 

Yorid  Herald-S  . 

257,779 

269,140 

Grand  Total  . . . 

878,078 

913,409 

Non:  World  Herald  sold  in  combina- 

m.  Linage  of  one  edition  (e)  only  is 

■hoim. 

PAWTUCKET,  R.  I. 

Times-r  . 

.  764,900 

PEORIA,  ILL. 

kimal  Transcript- 

e  778,310 

774,887 

Slirm  . 

744,953 

692,327 

Jwmal  Star-S  . . 

.  230,659 

213,922 

Grand  Total  , . . 

.  1,753,922 

1,681,136 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA 

Ewaing  Bullctin-e 

943,484 

1,052,075 

Ia)uirer-m  . 

911,396 

904,505 

5kwa-e  . 

363,140 

446,647 

'Itcord-m  . 

738,924 

756,504 

Iiqnirer-S  . 

527,269 

578,413 

Iceord-S  . 

250,388 

249,966 

Grand  Total  . . . . 

,  3,734,601 

3,988,110 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

hat-Gazette-m  . , , 

518,095 

529,187 

beis-e  . 

917,048 

1,085,665 

SoDsTelecraph'e  . , 

542,349 

630,006 

'Pteii-S  . 

318,700 

374,808 

WTelegraph-S  . , 

259,984 

302,245 

Grarrd  Total  . . . , 

2,356,176 

2,921,911 

PORTLAND,  ORB. 

Oregonian-m  . 

626,037 

739,173 

tonal-e  . 

627,088 

703,808 

Ongonian-S  . 

335,089 

317,867 

Tjoumal-S  . 

282,567 

259.450 

Grand  Total  . . . . 

1,870,781 

2,020,300 

POBTBMOUTH,  N.  H. 

Boald-e  . 

253,062 

238,917 

PROVKNENCB,  B.  1. 

)«ll*tine  .  915,401  903,472 

«nul-m  .  506,013  432,933 

Moal-S  .  290,107  253,081 


»T.  PAUL,  -MINN. 

Pioneer  Press-m  . .  443,268  467,360 

Dispatch-e  .  678,314  751,659 

Pioneer  Press-S...  290,132  264,404 


Grand  Total  .... 

1,411,714 

1,483,423 

SAN  .ANTONIO,  TEXAS 

621,017 

834,780 

640,001 

271,629 

239,278 

547,750 

862,978 

598,077 

323,876 

217,296 

Express-S  . 

*Light-S  . 

Grand  Total  .... 

2,606,705 

2,549,977 

SAN  DIEGO,  CAILF. 

790,264 

653,649 

1,046,788 

304,390 

772,319 

Tribune*Sun-e  ... 
Union-S  . 

1,008,990 

268,880 

Grand  Total  .... 

2,795,091 

2,050,189 

SAN  FR.4NCI8CO,  CAUF. 

736,764 

683,638 

494,759 

569,543 

254,731 

329,254 

786,128 

729,818 

533,885 

591,859 

260,313 

333,445 

Call-nulletin-e  .... 

tChronicIe-S  . 

•Examiner-S  . 

Grand  Total  .... 

3,068,689 

3,235.448 

SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 

Gazette- m  . 

Union  Star-e  . 

744,961 

673,250 

689,894 

618,552 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,418,211 

1,308,446 

SCRANTON,  PA. 

Tribune-m  . 

583,943 

625,720 

202,213 

522,004 

628,079 

179,494 

Scrantonian-S  .... 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,411,876 

1.329,577 

SEATTLE 

,  WASH. 

Post-Intelligencer-m. 

Star-e  . 

Times-e  . 

^Poftt-InUlligencer-S 

523,177 

523,802 

678,275 

291,389 

218,534 

537,119 

492,723 

748,281 

302,422 

248,039 

Grand  TaUl  ....  2,235,177  2,328,586 


Grand  Total  ... .  1,711,531  1,649,487 


<»ITOIt.  It  P.UBklSHli  fer  1f4S 


1945  1944 

si4>i;x  cin'.  lewA 


Journal-Tribune-e  . 

360,338 

393,739 

Journa!-S 

129,278 

134,126 

Grand  Total  .... 

489,606 

527,865 

SOUTH  BEND.  IND. 

Tribune-e  . 

718,531 

746,177 

Tribune- S  . 

203,269 

190,502 

Grand  Total  .... 

921.800 

936,679 

SPOK-VN’E,  W.VBH. 

Spokesman-  Rev’w-m. 

491,484 

430,463 

Ciironiclc-e  . 

725,285 

676,602 

tSi>okesman-ReT’w-S 

311,466 

314,597 

Grand  Total _ 

1,528,235 

1,421,662 

SARACI’SE.  N.  \. 

Herald  Joumal-e.. 

943,606 

1,002,598 

I’cwt  Standard-m  . . 

544,454 

537,587 

-Herald  American-S 

320,706 

363,682 

Post  Standard-S . . . 

205.872 

184,990 

Grand  Total  .... 

2.014.638 

2,088,857 

T.ACOMA, 

,  WASH. 

News-Tribune-e 

703,171 

686,331 

Times-e  . 

548,732 

480,364 

News-Tribune-S  .. 

205.925 

222,902 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,457,828 

1,389,587 

TOLEDO,  OHIO 

Times-m  . 

314.059 

261,099 

Blade-e  . 

839,199 

831,365 

Times-S  . 

280.864 

278,927 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,434,122 

1,371,391 

TORONTO, 

CANADA 

Globe  &  Mail-m . . . 

834.862 

826,946 

Telegram-e  . 

1.185.205 

1,141,250 

•Star-e  . 

1.055,634 

1,223,622 

Star-w  . 

121,838 

128,101 

Grand  ToUl  .... 

3,197,539 

3,319,919 

TRENTON,  N.  4. 

Evening  Times-e  . . 

637,137 

619,036 

Ti  mes- Advert!  ser-S . 

110,019 

79,864 

Grand  Total  .... 

747,156 

698,900 

TROY,  N.  Y. 

Record  (See  note).  688.176  652,516 

Not*:  Record-m  sold  in  combination 

with  Times-Reoord-e.  Linage  of  one  edi¬ 
tion,  Record-m  only,  is  given. 

TITI^A.  OKL.\. 

Tribune-e  .  567,835  569,817 

World-m  .  522,521  517,455 

VVorld-S  .  219,512  182,274 


Grand  Total _  1,309,868  1,269,546 

ITNION  CITY,  N.  3. 

Hudson  Dispatch-m  512,777  494,607 

w,\smNr»TON,  n.  c. 

Times-Herald-d  ...  978,141  1,043,953 

News-e  .  601,632  587,215 

Postm  .  935,112  1,073,888 

Stare  .  1,431,913  1,509,726 

•Times-nerald-S  ..  332,178  328,352 

Po«t-S  .  316,572  314,512 

tSUr-S  .  439,812  451,293 


Grand  Total _  5,035,360  5,308,939 

WATERBI  RY,  CONN. 
Republican  Amer, 

(See  note)  .  620,421  557,314 

Democrat-e  .  317,100  295,506 

Republican-S  .  128,640  121,608 


Grand  Total _  1,066,161  974.428 

Ncm:  Republican  American  sold  in 
combination  with  American-e.  Linage  of 
one  edition  shown,  Republican-m. 


WBBTOHESTBB  (XIUNTY'  MACV 
OROI’P 


Mamarc’k  Times-e. 
Mt.  Vernon  Argus-e 
New  Rochelle  Stand¬ 
ard  Star-e . 

Ossining  Citizen 

Register-e  . 

Port  Chester  item-e 
Tarrytown  News-e. 
Yonkers  Herald 
Statesman-e  .... 
White  Plains  Dis.-e 
Peekakill  Star-e  . . 


209,621  193,138 

536,211  394,264 

622.269  517,858 

222,510  212,341 

439,411  340,655 

229,635  225,985 

413,947  385,164 

613,651  506,773 

260,166  234,470 


Grand  ToUl _  3,547,421  3,010,648 


1945 

1944 

WICHITA.  KAN8. 

Reacon-e  . 

758,008 

714,177 

531,671 

506.943 

570,058 

554,354 

Heacon-S  . 

298,233 

286,424 

Eagle- S  . 

181.131 

181,400 

Grand  TiXal  .... 

2,339,101 

2.243,298 

WORCESTER.  MASS. 

Tclegram-m  . 

671,016 

602,510 

Gazette  &  Post-e... 

742,975 

677,168 

Telegram- S  . 

264,749 

242,505 

Grand  Total  .... 

1.678,740 

1,522,183 

YOUNGSTOWN.  OHIO 

V’indicator  Teleg.-e 

732,608 

790,536 

Vindicator  Teleg.-S 

253.611 

263,965 

Grand  Total.... 

986,219 

1.054,501 

Figures  Supplied  by  Publishers 


BRONX. 
Home  News-e  . . . 
Home  Vews-S  ... 

N.  V.  (TTY 

276,504 

89,742 

270,941 
76  R38 

Grand  Total  . . . 

366.246 

347,779 

K.ANS.4S  <  ITY’.  MO. 

Times-m  . 

Star-e  . 

Star-S  . 

.  648,792 

670,591 
413,918 

677,830 

710,619 

380,892 

Grand  Total  . . . 

.  1,733,301 

1,769,341 

NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS. 

Standard'TimeS'e 
Stan  da  rd*T  i  mes-S 

525,154 

79,464 

502,320 

71,708 

Grand  Total  . . . 

604,618 

574,028 

MEMORANOrM  OF  .VDVERTISINO 
IN  .AM  ERIC  .AN  WEEKLY,  COMIC 
WEEKLY  AND  THIS  WEEK  — 
M.AY,  1045 

*  “AMERICAN  WEEKLY”  Linage 

58.973  and  “CO.MIC  WEEKLY’”  Linage 
21,063  lines  is  included  in  the  Sunday 
figures  of  the  following  papers:  Albany 
Times-Union,  Baltimore  American,  Bos¬ 
ton  Advertiser,  Chicago  Herald-Ameri- 
can  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  New  York 
Joumal-American,  Pittsburgh  Sun-Tele¬ 
graph,  San  Antonio  Light,  Syracuse 
Herald-American,  Washington  Times- 
Herald. 

*  "AMERICAN  WEEKLY  ”  Linage 

58.973  .and  "COMIC  WEEKLY”  Linage 
24,878  lines  in  the  Detroit  Times. 

•  “AMERICAN  WEEKLY”  Linage 

58.973  lines  in  the  Buffalo  Courier  Ex¬ 
press,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Miami 
Herald  and  Philadelphia  Record. 

•“COMIC  WEEKLY”  Linage  21,063 
lines  in  the  Atlanta  Constitution. 

•  “AMERICAN  WEEKLY”  Linage 

61.973  and  “COMIC  WEEKLY”  Linage 
21,063  lines  in  the  Los  .Angeles  Exam¬ 
iner,  San  Francisco  Examiner  and  Seat¬ 
tle  Post-Intelligencer. 

•  “AMERICAN  WEEKLY”  Linage 
61,973  lines  in  the  Portland  Oregonian. 

t  “THIS  WEEK”  Linage  37,666  lines 
is  included  in  the  Sunday  figures  of  the 
following  papers;  Atlanta  Constitution, 
Baltimore  Sun,  Birmingham  News  &  Age 
Herald,  Boston  Herald,  Chicago  Daily 
News,  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  Dallas  News, 
Detroit  News,  Indianapolis  Star,  Mem¬ 
phis  Commercial  Appeal,  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal  New  York  Herald-Tribune,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press,  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat, 
Washington  Star, 

t  '■THIS  WEEK”  Linage  34.C38  lines 
in  the  Cleveland  Plain  D^ler  and  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Evening  Bulletin. 

t  “THIS  WXEK”  Unage  38,079  lines 
in  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Portland  Jour¬ 
nal,  San  Francisco  Chronicle  and  Spo¬ 
kane  Spokesman  Review. 

#  SPUT  -  RUN  LINAGE  —  Chicago 
Tribune-m,  268,608;  S,  99,844.  New  York 
Mews-m,  362,365;  S.  102,967.  Journal 
-American-a.  207,001;  S,  40,352.  Mir- 
ror-m,  13,492;  S,  1,378. 
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Classified  Ads 


SITUATION  WANTED 
(C«(h  with  Ordar) 

I  tima— .50  par  lina 
4  tima* — .40  par  lina  par  intartion 
HELP  WANTED  and 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
I  tima — .90  par  Una 
2  tima*— .80  par  lina  par  in*artion 
4  tima* — .70  par  lina  par  in*arHon 
FORMS  CLOSE  WEDNESDAY  NOON 
FOR  CURRENT  WEEK'S  ISSUE 


llawffavar*  Par  Sab 

LOKQ  ESTABIISHBD  New  Jeraer 
Weekly  eonyenient  to  New  York.  Show- 
inc  excellent  return.  Never  before  of¬ 
fered  for  eale.  Annual  rroit  approxi¬ 
mately  880,000.  Will  stand  closest  in- 
▼estigation.  Only  cash  sale  considered. 
885,000.  Write  Owner,  Box  1887,  Edi- 

tor  k  Publisher. _ 

Vawm^tar  It  Blagailna  Properttas 


lawsp^tar  «  Magaiina  Fropei 

Bonrht,  Sold.  Apprais^ 
L.  PAilKER  LIKELY  A  C( 


350  Park  Ava..  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
HOKTHEBV  TOIAJIA  Weekly.  1044 
dross  87,100.  Plenty  job  work.  Box 

1881,  Editor  k  Publisher. _ 

ABUT  CAU  FACES  OWNER 
Old  Western  New  York  Weekly.  ABO 
paper,  larce  job  business.  Well 
equipped  plant,  one  of  best  laid-ont  in 
State.  Immediate  sale.  Don't  answer 
unless  prepared  to  pay  somethinc 
down.  Write  Box  1425,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


_ Natrspapars  Waatad _ 

PBAOnCAJa,  experienced.  trained 
newspaper  exeentiye  willing  to  invest 
considerable  sum  in  well  established 
daily  in  city  over  40,000.  Will  make 
excellent  assistant  for  editorial  con¬ 
scious  eo-owner.  Box  1854,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

WOTTXJ)  T.iKB  part  ownership  in  pa¬ 
per  with  position;  experienced.  Seo- 
ville  Hamlin.  11  E.  82nd  St.,  New 
York. 


Msrhaairal  EqjbpMad  Pat  Sala 


8-TON  OAPACITT  MeUl  Pot.  Surface 
combustion  burners  complete  with  Mo¬ 
tor  and  Blower.  1.500  }  capacity  Me¬ 
tal  Pot  with  surface  combustion  Burn¬ 
ers.  Lndwick  8  cavity  pig  caster  com¬ 
plete.  Mercury  Herald  A  News,  San 
Jose.  Calif. 


Mechanical  Equipment  For  Sale  _ 
TOB  SALE:  48-pf.  Hoe  Semi- Arch 
TVpe  Web  Newspaper  Press,  4  plates 
wide.  28  9/16”  sheet  cut,  consisting  8 
units  and  double  folder — with  com¬ 
plete  stereo,  equipment.  24-psge  Hoe, 
same  cut-off.  Wesel  full  pg.  Flat  Plate 
Shaver;  Wesel  Elec.  Proof  Press;  R. 
Hoe  Washington  Proof  Press,  large 
size;  Flat  Casting  Boxes,  from  4  to 
8-coiumn;  New  Hall  Form  Tables  A 
Dump  Truck*.  Thomas  W.  Hall  Oo., 
120  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  18, 

N.  Y. _ 

STEREOTYPE  METAL  furnace,  made 
by  R.  Hoe  A  Co.  5-ton  capacity;  no 
burner;  8600  fob  Miami.  Sam  B.  Sol¬ 
omon  Enterprises,  221  N.W,  Ninth 
St.,  Miami  86.  Florida. 


CAPABLE  HANDLINO,  buying,  seU- 
ing,  mergers,  dailies  or  weeklies,  any¬ 
where  in  U,  S.  No  leases  or  trades. 
Len  Feighner  Agency.  Nashville,  Mich. 
MAT  BBOTHBBS,  Binghamton,  M.  Y. 
Established  1014.  Newspapers  bought 

and  sold  without  publicity. _ 

CONFIDENTIAL  data  on  desirable 
newspaper  properties.  Inquire 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Cal. 
ifit  WE  ABE  interested  in  listing  only 
safe  and  sound  newspaper  propertiea. 
Arthur  W.  Stypes,  625  Market  St., 
San  Francisco  5,  Calif. 


Mechaaical  Equiffb  Wanted 

WANTED 

Ooss  press,  single  width  (two  pages 
wide),  18%  inch  printing  diameter — 
31%  inch  cut-off  or  deck  for  same. 
CHve  full  details  and  prices.  Box 

1043,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

WANTED  twenty  turtles  86%  inches 
high.  Also  will  bay  chases.  State 
price.  Bruce  Meador,  Box  80,  Abilene. 

Texas. _ 

FONT  ADTOPLATB  wanted,  in  good 
condition.  Also  electric  or  oil  beating 
equipment  for  stereotype  pot.  Daily 
Tnilependent  and  Mail.  Anderson,  8.  0. 
WANTED 

QUARTER  fold  attachment  for  Goss 
16  page  single  width  Rotary.  Write 
full  details  and  price  to  Coral  Gables 
Riviere.  Coral  Gables,  Florida. 


Newspaper  Press  Engineer* 

MACHINISTS — Dismanting.  moving, 

assembling  entire  Newspaper  Plants  re¬ 
pairs,  maintenance,  service  nationwide. 
I,OKF.NZ  PRINTERS  .MACniNISTS  CO. 
35  Rose  Street,  New  York 


Newspapar  Help  WaalaA 


IP  TOO  ABB  interested  in  locating  in 
Michigan  permanent  newspaper  posi¬ 
tions  are  available  In  all  departments 
— Editorial,  Advertising,  Oireulation 
and  Mechanical.  Give  qualifications, 
references,  salary  rang*  and  author¬ 
ised  referral.  Michigan  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation.  East  Lansiag,  Mich. 


Help  WauteJ — AJminsstrafive 

BCABKBT  BESEABOH  man  wanted 
by  newspaper  on  Pacific  Coast.  Give 
full  details  as  to  experience,  accom¬ 
plishments,  salary  expeetstiona,  age, 
habits,  etc.  Address  Box  1809,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

STBNOOBAPHEB,  good  typist,  can 
learn  retail  and  national  advertising 
writing  in  our  office.  5-day  week,  9  to 
5.  Small  office — lots  of  work — but  good 
pay  and  opportunity.  Phone  Lexington 
2-2415.  N.  Y. 


GOBS  UNIT  Tube  Folder  33%”.  Out 
off  snitable  as  3nd  folder  for  tubular 
or  single  width  press.  Has  been  mu 
very  littls.  Safran  Printing  Company, 
65M  Sylvester  Ave.,  Detroit  7,  Mick. 
Phone  Plasa  4560. 


ADVERTISING  solicitor  wanted,  good 
reasonable  living  conditions.  College 
city.  Write  giving  references,  layouts, 
photo,  salary  required,  etc.  Will  pay 
according  to  ability.  C.  R.  Bellatti, 
Publisher,  Daily  News-Press,  Stillwa- 

ter,  Oklshoma. _ 

ALERT,  preferably  young  ad  man  to 
head  department  on  southwestern  Ohio 
P.M.  daily;  circ.  7,000.  Write  fully 
Box  1878,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

DISPLAY  ADVEBIHsINO 
Salesman  wanted.  Family  man  pre¬ 
ferred  who  desire*  to  locate  in  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Northwest.  Permanent  position, 
not  affected  by  any  war  replacements. 
Recreational  and  School  facilities 
among  the  best  in  the  United  States. 
Give  references  with  application  to 
Business  Manager,  The  Bellingham 
Herald.  Bellingham,  Washington. 


1  OLATEOVBN  PrMiaioa  Shaviag  Ma¬ 
chine  eomplete  wiHi  motus  and  uan- 
trels. 

Wostara  Newspaper  Unleu 
1888  Okmrj  St.,  PhUa.  T.  Pa. 


KAMMOVD  6  eeluM  snnt  makiug  eu*- 
fit.  Oampleta.  Gas  Bred.  Baay 

oaater.  A.0.  or  D.O.  uurrsnl  Ezoel- 
lent  eonditiasi.  Jay  Saltav,  884  South 
Geedmau  St.,  Boeheatsr  7,  N.  T. 


FIGHTING  SECOND  in  command 
wanted  for  Advertising  staff;  Northern 
New  England  afternoon  second  paper 
growing  fast.  Must  be  intrepid  seller 
and  fine  layout  writer.  Box  1442,  Edi- 

tor  A  Publisher. _ 

niMBDIATB  OPEinNO  for  dispUy 
man  that  likes  to  sell  and  develop  new 
business.  Splsndid  opportunity.  Steady. 
Not  a  replacement.  Write  L.  W.  Hess, 
Adv.  Mgr.,  Nows-Joumal,  Mansfield, 
Ohio. 


Help  Wanted — Adverting _ 

MiDWEST~ NEWSPAPER  vrith  65,000 
circulation  in  one  of  nation's  most 
beautiful  cities  and  serving  a  most 
prosperous  and  stable  market,  seeks  a 
young  man  with  above  average  talents 
and  ambition.  A  successful  sales  rec¬ 
ord  and  a  knowledge  of  advertising 
layout  and  copy  writing  are  essential. 
Other  requirements  are  rigid,  for  suc¬ 
cessful  applicant  is  to  be  trained  for 
important  and  responsible  duties.  This 
newspaper  is  highly  regarded  for  its 
modern  methods  of  research,  promo¬ 
tion  and  selling.  Write  fully,  stating 
draft  status  and  enclose  recent  photo. 

Box  1898,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  Advertising  Man  or 
Woman,  good  opening,  daily  paper 
University  town,  housing  assured. 

Transcript.  Norman.  OkU^ _ 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  advertis¬ 
ing  solicitor.  Young  man  preferred. 
Permanent  position.  Good  future. 
Should  know  lay  out  work.  Write  com¬ 
plete  information  in  first  letter,  giving 
uge,  experience,  salary  desired,  and 
include  recent  snapshot.  Casper  Trib- 

une-Herald,  Casper,  Wyoming. _ 

OPENING  for  young  msn  with  some 
experience  or  mature  classified  sales¬ 
man.  Permanent.  Excellent  opportun¬ 
ity  in  city  of  120,000.  Write  full  de¬ 
tails  with  references,  enclose  recent 
snapshot,  address  Classified  Manager, 
Capitol  City  Press,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
SAIBSMAN  WANTED,  experience! 
advertising  salesman,  for  small  after¬ 
noon  daily  newspaper  town  about  ten 
thousand,  housing  available;  must  be 
capable  and  agreeable,  able  to  solicit 
and  make  own  layouts.  Thomas  G. 
Summers,  Roswell  Daily  Record,  Ros- 

well.  New  Mexico. _ 

WEST  COAST  newspaper  seeking  man 
to  handle  automobile  classification.  De¬ 
sire  person  with  experience  in  auto¬ 
mobile  district  office  or  experience  as 
automobile  editor  on  a  newspaper. 
Give  full  details  as  to  age,  experience, 
salary  expected,  marital  status,  habits 
and  hobbies.  Address  Box  1808,  EAP. 


Holy  Wanto^— GrcWabon 


CIBCULATION  MANAGER  —  Wanted 
experienced  man  for  permanent  posi¬ 
tion.  Full  charge  of  department.  Need 
not  have  been  a  circulation  manager, 
but  able  to  qualify.  Small  daily  experi¬ 
ence  preferred.  Write  giving  qualifica¬ 
tions,  references  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  M.  L.  Pinch,  Business  Man¬ 
ager,  Henderson  Daily  Dispatch,  Hen- 

derson,  N.  C. _ 

CIBCULATION  MANAGER  for  small 
afternoon  Northern  New  England 
daily.  Plenty  of  room  for  growth; 
profit  sharing  arrangement;  permanent. 

Box  1441,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

MICHIGAN  ABO  daily  has  opening 
for  an  assistant  circulation  manager. 
Excellent  opportunity  for  young  man 
who  ran  handle  carrier  promotion  and 
is  willing  to  work.  Permanent.  Write, 
stating  experience  and  salary  expect¬ 
ed.  Box  1432.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
OLD  CENTRAL  New  York  daily  6,000 
ABC  wants  experienced  ambitions  cir¬ 
culation  mgr.  who  wants  permanent 
position  in  friendly  city  with  expand¬ 
ing  population.  870  wk.  to  start.  Box 
1411,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Halp  Wautcd — Art 

COMMEBCiAir“ABTIST  wanted  en¬ 
tirely  familiar  with  advertising  art  for 
position  with  up  and  coming  agency 
in  pleasant  city  in  South.  If  yon  are 
looking  for  opportunity  to  advance  as 
well  as  pleasant  living  conditions 
please  write  full  details  about  yourself, 
including  past  experience  to  Herbert 
S.  Benjamin,  Associates,  284  Main 
St.,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 


Halp  W8AM*-Ejil6fi8l 


AMUSEMENT  industry  trad*  paper 
wants  reportsrs  with  indoor  or  out¬ 
door  show  bis  experience;  also  need 
men  with  retail  and  Juke  box  record 
knowledge.  Box  771,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Help  Wauled — Editorial 
AFTERNOON  “  NEWSPAPER 
considers  its  copy  desk  the  heart  of 
its  operation  has  an  opening  for  s 
really  good  copy  reader,  one  who  esa 
handle  any  rim  spot  well  now,  and  wk* 
wants  to  go  farther  than  that  Istsi. 

This  is  a  permanent  job  in  an  ex¬ 
panding  organisation.  The  atartiag 
salary  is  above  normal  for  a  city 
this  sise  (around  a  half-million)  aa4 
it  can  be  higher  after  the  war,  for  th*  8  tl 
kind  of  man  we  want.  It  is  no  job  for  4itor 
a  beginner  or  a  transient — we'd  say 
a  minimum  of  five  years  first  class  F"".*' 
daily  newspaper  experience  plus  •  4oul( 
good  sound  background  of  edncatlsa  F”"* 
is  about  the  least  that  could  be  eos- 
sidered.  Please  give  full  details  *t 
education,  past  employment,  militaiy 
status,  housing  requirements  and  pres¬ 
ent  salary  in  your  first  application. 

Box  1403.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  ART  EDITOR 
Most  have  ability  to  translate  news 
of  national  affairs  and  importaiss 
into  pictorial  angles  through  photo¬ 
graphs,  maps,  graphs,  pictorial  charts, 
etc.  Must  be  able  to  supervise  prodts- 
tion  of  art  techniques  such  as  maps 
and  charts.  Must  have  ability  to  pro¬ 
vide  staff  artists  with  rough  visnsls 
or  to  translate  ideas  from  facts  sad 
fignres.  Must  have  background  knowl¬ 
edge  or  genuine  interest  in  national 
affairs  as  interpreted  through  art 
forms  of  all  kinds.  Prefer  experiese* 
in  art  editing  'tr  news  magazines  or 
other  publicatio':*  devoted  to  news  of 
national  affairs.  Position  in  Wssbini- 
ton,  D.  0.  Essential  industry.  Exed- 
lent  post-war  prospects.  Box  18M, 

Editor  A  Publisher. 


ANSWER  to  prayer  for  ex-serviceasoa- 
newspapermen :  Reporter  -  editor* 

wanted  for  64  yr.  old  dally  aetivsly 
run  by  ex-foreign  correspondent,  whiak 
ha*  jumped  from  4  to  8,000  ABO 
since  1942  and  won  top  natl.  honors  in 
scrap,  bonds,  parkland-housing;  city 
has  7  Army-Navy  E’s,  most  per  sap  in 
U.  S.,  and  no-strike  record.  Stem¬ 
ming,  boating,  fishing,  hnntiM  ‘in  yr 
backyard.’  When  yon  lay  off  yr  lal- 
form,  check  in  here — at  real  pay  In  * 
real  town,  at  work  you  can  rsspoei 
New*  of  the  Tonawandas,  No.  llona- 
wsnda,  N.  Y. 


CITY  EDITOR  on  midwest  evening 
paper  of  25,000  circulation.  Perma¬ 
nent.  Good  opportunity  for  right  man. 
Give  education,  experience,  salary  *z- 
pected  and  send  photo.  All  rsplios 
held  confidential.  Box  1427,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

COPY  EDITOR 
EXPERIENOED 


PERMANENT  POSITION  on  on*  of 
Oonnecticot's  largest  dailies  with  g**l 
opportunity  for  advancement  awaits 
right  man.  Accnracy,  background,  com¬ 
petence  and  maturity  are  essential  sad 
determine  saiary.  Preference  to  hon¬ 
orably  discharged  serviceman,  other¬ 
wise  expect  statement  of  availability. 
Write  fully  to  Assistant  to  Pnblisksr, 
New  Haven  Register,  New  Haven  I, 

Oonn. _ _ 

OOPTREADER — Editor,  writer, 
manent  job  on  progressive  New  York 
State  afternoon  daily  famous  for  train¬ 
ing  men  for  bigger  posts.  Good  worh- 
ing  conditions — fine  spot  for  Vetema 
with  two  or  three  years  experisno*. 

Box  1277.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

OOPYrEADEB  WAN^m 
For  On*  of  Leading 
METROPOLITAN  DAILIES  Of 
MIDDLE  WEST,  GOOD  SALARY 
Box  1017,  Editor  A  Publisher 
OOFTBEADEES— Two.  878  for 
day  week,  daytime  job*.  Midwest  Bex 
1402,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


OOPYREADEB  Five-day,  40  1^ 
week,  880.  Permanent  position.  Osil 
or  write  News  Editor.  J.  H.  Stevsns, 
The  Press,  Binghamton,  New  York. 


DESK  MAN,  Sonthsm  daily  waaU  *s- 
perienced  desk  man.  capable  of  nsn- 


AFTEENOON  daily  telenaph  editor 
to  handle  AP  and  U.P.  wire  with  am¬ 
ple  opportunity  for  use  of  initiatlva 
and  ideas.  850,  40-honr  week,  some 
overtime.  Permanent  Job  in  propea- 
siv*  Southeastern  city.  Writ*  qualuUa- 
tions  fully  to  Box  1870,  BAP. 


perienced  desk  man,  capable  of  h 
dling  telegraph  copy.  Pleas* 
perience  and  references.  Writ*  > 
1801,  Editor  A  Publisher/ 


EDITOR  — Manspng  Editor  wsatefi 
for  publisher  Avfatien  paper  in  N** 
York  Oity.  Most  have  soUd  baekirseni 
of  experience.  Attractive  peasibiUtMe- 
Box  1885,  Editor  A  ^blisker. 


fer  JSM  a. 


Help  Wealed — Editorial 


MANAOINO  EDITOR 

TRADE  PTTBUCATIONS 

PE  AND  LEATHER  INDUSTRY 

OMest  and  foremost  publications 
h  the  field  require  managing 
ditor  who  is  capable  of  asaum- 
a(  full  direction  of  editorial  and 
inmutional  activities.  Applicant 
pould  have  well  rounded  back- 
(tound;  to  such  a  person  we  of- 
kr  an  unusual  opportunitf. 
flesse  give  full  background  in- 
krmation  in  your  first  letter, 
aeluding  salary  desired. 

Ilnis  Box  1112,  Editor  &  Publisher 


MfiQINO  EDITOR  for  Plattsmouth 
tk.)  Daily  Journal.  Draft  exempt 
at  man  or  woman.  Permanent  job. 
d  future.  Write  fully  to  Lester  A. 
iksr.  Publisher,  Fremont,  Nebraska. 

I  OPEN  as  news  telegraph  editor, 
kousand  circulation,  daily,  Missouri 
n  of  13,000;  excellent  working 
(living  conditions;  cost  moderate. 
me  detail  experience,  references, 
kry  required,  when  available.  Box 
18.  Kditor  &  Publisher. 

n  EDITOR-REPORTER  WANTED 
all  City  evening  daily.  5-day  week, 
nty  seat.  Pop.  3,800.  Modern  town. 
I'defense  ares.  Good  schools.  Ac- 
( churches,  fraternal  and  civic  clubs, 
uing,  lower  living  costs.  Perma- 
it  for  right  man  or  woman.  Write 
I  particulars,  qualifications  and  sal- 
t  expected.  The  Willows  Journal, 
lews.  Calif. 

NEWS  EDITOR  WANTED 
■anent  position  to  right  man; 
liO  weeky.  Can  pick  up  extra 
ley  as  correspondent.  Beautiful 
lida  resort  city  on  Gulf  of  Mex- 
L  Give  full  details,  experience.  E. 
Cartlidge,  Herald-Tribune,  Sara- 
a  Florida. 

REPORTER 

tieneral  assignments  in  wide-awake 
f  with  exceptional  postwar  pros- 
ni;  one  edition  evening  daily,  ex- 
ding  staff  to  meet  present  and 
i^ctive  needs.  Tell  all — age,  ex- 
Mace,  Draft  status,  references,  ex- 
Hid  starting  salary;  and  include 
|Ko  in  first  letter.  Splendid  oppor- 
luty  for  discharged  War  Veteran. 
wing  Editor.  Herald.  Clinton,  la. 
VORTEB  —  Experienced,  male,  ea- 
Ni  of  handling  police  and  general 
reporting  for  daily  newspaper 
•  city  of  50,000.  Preferably  with 
as  a  news  photographer.  Good 
ood  hours.  Ernest  F.  Marlatt, 
IS  Evening  News,  Kenosha,  Wis. 

RTERS,  Two,  Male,  experienced, 
te  N.  Y.  daily  of  50,000  circuls- 
5-day  40-hour  week.  Write  or 
City  Editor,  Erwin  0.  Cronk,  The 
‘^imton  Press.  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 
JBTER  with  some  experience  in 
am  sixed  city;  chance  for  advance- 
t.  Address  Box  1449,  Editor  & 
iiher. _ 

tICHNICAL  WRITER  WANTED 

etive  opening  for  writer  experi- 
in  construction,  operation,  and 
tenance  of  printing  presses.  (We- 
arfer  Offset).  Must  be  familiar 
Army  specifications  covering 
eript  preparation.  Box  1424, 

&  Publisher.  _  _ 

EAPH  EDITOR  on  prosperona 
n  daily  in  town  of  11,000. 
details  of  experience  and  salary 
tions.  Permanent.  Daily  Newa, 

Nebraska. _ 

BAPH  EDITOR  wanted,  ex- 
ed.  The  Eagle,  Butler,  Penn, 
and  correspondents  familiar 
•pectator  sports,  especially  busi- 
■aanagement  phase;  also  for  sep- 
Bugasine  devoted  to  careers, 
training,  position  outlook,  etc. 
can  also  use  advertising 
tativo..  Box  1449,  -Sditor-A- 


Help  Wanted — Editorial 
DAILY  NEWSl^FER  published  in 
British  West  Indies  seeks  experienced 
news  and  women's  editors,  capable  of 
practically  taking  charge  of  newa 
room.  Perhaps  position  would  interest 
man  and  wife.  Applicants  must  have 
no  prejudices  against  working  with 
Negroes.  Publisher  expected  in  New 
York  in  near  future  and  can  interview 
applicants.  Write  now  to  Joshua  B. 
Powers,  Inc.,  345  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  stating  qualifications  and 
salaries  expected. 

Help  Wanted — Mechanical 

JOURNEYMAN  WEB  Newspaper 
Pressman.  Honolulu.  Hawaii.  Day 
shift.  Hoe  4-plate  wide  press.  $1.55 
per  hr.  40-hr.  week.  Owing  congested 
housing  single  man  only.  State  age. 
place  of  birth,  citixenship  and  draft 
status  with  application.  Box  1205. 

Kditor  Sc  Publisher. _ 

LINOTYPE  OPERATOR  for  straight 
matter.  Model  8.  Permanent.  Ideal 
working  conditions.  Wire  collect  Fore¬ 
man,  Delta  Democrat-Times,  Green¬ 
ville.  Miss. _ _ 


Experienced  on  Duplex  Unitubular. 
Mu.st  know  color.  Single.  If  married 
no  children.  Work  in  Puerto  Rico. 

Box  1436,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


PRINTER  for  floor,  machine,  makeup. 
Scale  $1.10  hour;  Union,  full-time, 
permanent.  Here’s  your  chance  to 
work  and  live  in  an  ideal  southern 
California  city.  Daily  News  Tribune, 
Fullerton.  Calif. _ 

SEVERAL  competent  non-union  opera¬ 
tors  and  floor  men.  Small  town.  Good 
working  conditions.  Write  giving  full 
details.  Box  1437,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

Help  Wanted — Photographer 

PHOTOGRAPHER,  Southern  Now 
England  city.  Must  be  experienced. 
One  with  imagination  who  can  recog¬ 
nise  and  make  a  good  news  picture. 
List  draft  status,  experience,  other 
essential  information.  Box  1895,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


Help  Waxted — Proawtioii 
PROMOTION  MANAGER  for  50,000 
combination  newspaper.  Could  lead 
to  manager  of  newspaper  owned  Radio 
station.  Box  1884,  Editor  Ss  Publisher. 

Help  Waeted  Saletmea 

DETROIT  REPRESENTATIVE 
WANTED 

New  York  Publisher  wants  aggressive 
successful  salesman  to  represent  them 
in  Detroit,  Michigan,  Indiana.  Either 
full-time  with  a  drawing  account 
against  commission,  or  part-time,  com¬ 
mission  only.  Address  John  J.  Whalen. 
Haire  Publishing  Co.,  1170  Broadway, 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Literary  Af  eacy  Serrice 

ARTIOIES,  Books,  Plstiea,  Plays, 
marketed,  ^oe  Reading,  Bertha  Klans- 
nsr,  ISO  E.  40th  St.,  Mew  York  1$, 

N. 


Sitaations  Wanted — Adannistrative 

TEN  YEARS  in  classified,  display,  de¬ 
partment  store  and  national  advertis¬ 
ing  sales  and  management  on  dailies 
in  two  large  eaetem  cities.  Four  years 
at  business  manager  in  Ohio.  Finn 
training  in  newspaper  advertising  lay 
outs,  copy  and  promotion.  Married; 
daughter  in  college.  Your  chance  for 
an  A-1  depeadaMe,  energetic,  gentle¬ 
manly  busineas  manager  or  assistant. 
Box  1453,  Editor  A  I^blisher. 

POSITION  as  Baatneae  Manager  me¬ 
dium  sixed  Soniheng.  dailp.'  or  will' 
lease  or  purchase.  All  re^tua'  con¬ 
fidential.  -  Box.  14$$,.  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


_ Situations — Adasiaistrative 

-A  BUSINESS  or  general  manager,  as¬ 
sistant  publisher,  or  circulation  man¬ 
ager.  Young,  aggressive,  with  owner 
viewpoint.  Journalism  honor  graduate, 
plus  practical  experience.  Third  gen¬ 
eration  in  newspaper  business.  Box 
1353,  Editor  A  Publisher, 

Sitaations— CircnlatioB 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  18  years' 
experience,  A.M.,  P.M.  dailies,  circu¬ 
lation  from  25,000  to  170,000,  age  40, 
now  employed,  prefer  medium  sixed 
evening,  will  consider  assistant’s  po¬ 
sition  on  large  paper.  Specialised  in 
Home  Delivery,  well  schooled  in  Car¬ 
rier  promotion.  ABC  requirements. 
Excellent  record  and  references.  Ap- 
ply  Box  1310,  Editor  A  t^blisher. 
ABLE  experienced  circulation  man¬ 
ager  with  A-1  record  wishes  to  make 
change.  Prefer  competitive  situation, 
southwest  or  midwest,  where  resnlts 
are  wanted.  Box  1318,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Situations  Wanted — Editorial 

AMBITIOUS  young  reporter  now  em¬ 
ployed  on  small  mid-west  daily  desires 
position  offering  greater  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  advancement;  possesses  good 
scholastic  training  in  Journalism  and 
public  relations ;  age  29 ;  married ;  re¬ 
cently  given  honorable  discharge  from 
military  service;  no  disabilities.  Please 
reply  to  Box  1421,  Editor  A  Pub- 

Usher^ _ _ _ 

★  ANYONE  WANT  A  WAR  corres¬ 
pondent!  23  yrs.  news  experience. 
Hon.  Diseb.  U.  S.  Army  Topo  Engrs., 
Sowespac  combat  area  1942-8  when 
really  tough  I  P  O.  Box  1656,  Holly- 

wood  28,  Calif. _ 

APPLYING  for  reportorial  position 
with  large  Metropolitan  paper.  Have 
proved  ray  possibilities  on  a  paper  of 
50.000;  now  I  want  to  prove  my  val¬ 
ue  to  a  larger  paper.  Young,  aggressive 
and  capable.  Box  1444,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

★■  COMBAT  CORRESPONDENT.  3 
years  Pacific,  Oahu  to  Iwo  Jima.  Hon¬ 
orably  discharged,  seeking  overseas 
writing  assignment.  Experience,  news¬ 
paper  and  magaxine  features.  Box 
1429.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EDITOR — Especially  adapted  to  small 
city  newspapers,  who  can  fit  into  your 
community  and  add  new  warmth  and 
sparkle  to  your  community.  Experi¬ 
enced.  Sound  judgment.  Married.  4A  la 
draft,  available  soon.  Box  1284,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

EXPERIENOED  WRITER,  school  of 
journalism  graduate,  desires  position 
as  news  or  feature  writer.  Two  years 
as  editor  of  foreign  language  material 
for  army.  Advertising  agency  and 
commercial  art  experience.  Available 
June  15.  $60  starting.  Box  1203. 

Editor  A  Publisher. 

EMPLOYED  New  York  City  copy  edi¬ 
tor.  Experienced  City,  News,  Tele¬ 
graph,  Make-up.  Seeks  connection  with 
postwar  future.  Family  man,  4-A.  Box 
1443,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

GAG  WRITER  for  twelve  years.  Cre¬ 
ator  of  humor  column,  swell  for  daily, 
weekly  or  syndicate.  Samples  on  re¬ 
quest.  Box  1457,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

-★  IP  YOU  WANT  local  angles  on 
your  Washington  Coverage,  this  will 
interest  you.  10  years  in  Washington, 
20  years  a  reporter.  Will  represent 
you  in  the  Capital  on  a  part  time  basis. 
Wire  or  mail.  Box  1450,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

NEWSPAPERMAN  34.  tired  from  un¬ 
derwork,  lasiness  incipient.  Thinks  he 
wants  long  vacation,  really  needs 
challenging  job,  unremitting  pressure, 
insistence  upon  constant  improve¬ 
ment.  Prefer  city  or  page  (not  Sports) 
editorship  one  edition  daily.  Northern 
Middle  West,  Box  1456,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

NEWSMAN,  80,  married.  Journalism 
graduate,  4  years  on  copy  desk  end 
reporting  for  newspaper  publishhig 
house,  post  8  years  in  corporatioa 
accounting,  wants  editorial  or  report¬ 
ing  job  preferably  ia  West.  Might  in¬ 
vest  in  promising  paper.  Write  Box 
1274,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SilaatioBs  Wanletl — Editorial 
i^fSl^nVE  reporter,  political 
analyst  nationally  recognised,  sMking 
connection  where  newspaper  policy  ts 
not  determining  factor  in  coverage. 
College  man  with  20  years’  experience 
including  stretch  as  city  and  manag¬ 
ing  editor  75,000  circulation,  anxious 
to  return  writing  and  reportorial  field. 
Due  to  length  service  present  posUion 
would  require  reasonable  notice.  Min¬ 
imum  $100  week.  Box  1380,  Editor  A 

Publisber. _ _ _ 

REPORTER  Columbia  Journalism 
graduate.  Have  the  writing  skill,  toi- 
tiative,  reliability  and  scope  !hat 
many  reporters  lock.  Ago  22.  WMt 
job,  medium-sised  or  large  daily.  Box 

1435,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

REPORT^!  Ambitious,  journalism 
•school  graduate.  New  York  newspaper 
experience,  seeks  post  New  York,  New 
Jersey  and  New  England.  Box  1878, 

Kditor  A  Publisher^ _ _ 

DO  YOU  SEEK  A  OAPABIE 
SPORTS  EDITOR  OR  SCRIBE? 
A-1  hustler,  27.  Nine  years  varying 
experience.  Tops  as  make-up 
Thorough  knowledge  of  sports.  Ve^ 
satile,  equally  adept  at  writing  and 
cartooning.  Dependable.  Emplo^d. 
References.  Par  West  preferred.  Box 

1422.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

SPORTS  WRITER  with  more  than 
10  years’  experience  desires  position 
where  exceptional  writing  talent  can 
be  utilixed  to  fullest  advantage.  Box 
1381.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

WOMAN  REPORTER,  23.  now  with 
large  Southern  daily  desires  change. 
Over  two  years’  experience,  all  beats, 
general  assignments  and  City  editor. 
Personable  i-nllege  graduate.  Go  any¬ 
where.  Bo.\  1379,  Editor  A  Publisher, 


Sitaatioas  Wanted — Machaaical 

COMPOSING  ROOM  SUM.  or  Fore¬ 
man  position.  24  years  with  one  news¬ 
paper.  .Aftornoon  daily  in  South  pr^ 
f erred.  .All  correspondeuco  answered 
and  confidential.  Interview  con  be  ar- 
ranged.  Box  1440,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

FOREMAN,  Newspaper  Preee  Room 
with  proven  ability  to  prodnee  oIm'- 
clean-cut  printing,  crisp  sparkling 
halftones  from  existing  equipme^  ex¬ 
cellent  references.  Box  1815,  Editor 
A  Publisher.  _ _ 

mechanical  Superintendent  and 
composing  room  foreman  22  years.  Ago 
46.  Available.  References:  lost  two 
jobs.  Memphis  Commerciel-AMeal  and 
Shreveport  Times.  W.  H.  Cornwell, 
211  Bellevue,  Memphis.  Tenn. _ 

MONOTYPE  newspaper  situation,  ex¬ 
cellent  references,  14  Jrs-’ 
drinker,  steady,  age  81.  Box  1298, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

MACHINIST  operator,  17  years’  ex¬ 
perience;  reliable,  sober,  daily;  Ohio 
preferred.  Box  1489,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

newspaper  Prose  Boom  superin¬ 
tendent  or  mechanical  superintendeiu; 
newspaper  executive  of  wide  «pori- 
ence.  Background  of  practical  and 
business  ability.  Box  1825.  Editor  A 
Publisher.  _ _ 

RELIABLE  MAKE-UP  man,  19  years’ 
experience,  daily,  89  years  old,  sober. 
ITU  card,  like  change.  Box  1368, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

Sitamtioae  WaatoJ  Pbotoifaphora 

PHOTOOBAFHEB.  Some  newepeper 
experience  intide  end  oattida. 
position  on  Utc  paper.  Box  117#,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  PnblUher. 


Ilfllaito  Wita 


★  EX-SERVICE 

Mee  oed  Womee 

May  have  tbo  symbol  -k  tnoertod  ia 
thoto  Htoatioa  Wantod  ofivoetioamsato 
if  dooirod.  Roqaost  for  tolo  footan 
should  bo  mado  whoa  ordortag  Iho  Ad- 
vertioessoBt. 


IITOR  t  PUILISHf  R  for  Jnw  UMf4«- 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


NINE  months  ago  we  hazarded 
a  guess,  following  oral  argu¬ 
ment  of  the  Associated  Press 
case  before  the  Suoreme  Court, 
that  the  final  decision  would  re¬ 
verse  the  lower  court  decision. 
We  now  eat  crow. 

We  "saved  face"  in  that  Dec. 
9  article  only  in  the  last  para¬ 
graph  by  stating  “that  it  is 
hazardous  to  attempt  to  antici¬ 
pate  a  Supreme  Court  Justice’s 
final  judgment  on  any  case 
from  the  questions  he  may  ask 
in  oral  argument.” 

It  seems  that  in  our  prediction 
we  were  only  50%  right — that 
it  is  hazardous  to  guess. 

•  •  • 

AN  INTERESTING  insight  into 
the  setvip  of  the  present  Su¬ 
preme  Court  is  provided  In 
comparing  the  decisions  of  the 
Harry  Bridges  and  the  AP  cases. 
In  both  cases  the  justices  lined 
up  the  same  on  the  majority  and 
dissenting  opinions  with  two  ex¬ 
ceptions — Justice  Murphy,  and 
Justice  Frankfurter.  Jackson  re¬ 
frained  from  participating  in 
either.  Stone  and  Roberts  were 
consistently  together  in  the  dis¬ 
sents. 

The  so-caUed  “liberal”  four 
then  seems  to  be  Black,  Reed, 
Rutledge  and  Dmiglas. 

The  “straight  dope  right  from 
the  feed  bag”  prior  to  the  de¬ 
cision  was  that  the  court  had 
split  four-to-four,  accounting  for 
the  delay  in  handing  it  down. 
Which  of  the  five  justices  was 
finally  swung  to  the  majority  is 
anybody’s  guess. 

•  •  • 

TO  ANYONE  who  has  taken  the 
time  to  wade — and  we  do 
mean  wade — through  Black’s 
majority  decision  on  the  AP,  a 
brief  quote  from  Roberts’  dissent 
will  offer  an  adequate  descrip¬ 
tion  of  that  weighty  tome: 


Bond  Linage  Lagging 

Although  first  linage  reports 
indicate  “a  good  stort"  in  the 
Seventh  War  Loon,  the  pace 
has  slackened  considerably, 
according  to  Frank  E.  Tripp, 
ehaimian  of  the  Allied  News¬ 
paper  CounciL 

In  on  effort  to  bolster  adver- 
baing  support  for  the  drive, 
Mr.  Tripp  said,  Delos  Walker, 
chairman  of  the  Hetailers'  War 
Bond  Committee,  has  wired 
most  of  the  notion's  deport- 
Bsent  stores  to  intensify  their 
bond  promotions. 

Mr.  Tripp  advised  that  mer¬ 
chandise  copy  be  switched  to 
War  Bonds  wherever  possible 
for  the  remainder  of  the  drive. 
Mm  coiled  rsWintias  to  the  ad¬ 
vertising  mats  and  other  mate- 
riol  available  at  the  Treoanry 
Deposhnent's  War  Finance 
Division. 


‘"nie  court’s  opinion  blends 
and  mingles  statements  of  fact, 
inferences  and  conclusions,  and 
quotations  from  prior  opinions 
wrested  from  their  setting  and 
context,  in  such  fashion  that  I 
find  it  imnossible  to  deduce 
more  than  that  orderly  analysis 
and  discussion  of  facts  relevant 
to  any  one  of  the  possible  meth¬ 
ods  of  violation  of  the  Sherman 
Act  is  avoided,  in  the  view  that 
separate  consideration  would  dis¬ 
close  a  lack  of  support  for  any 
finding  of  specific  wrongdoing. 
But  the  general  principle  that 
nothing  added  to  nothing  will 
not  add  up  to  something  holds 
true  in  this  case.  It  is  a  tedious 
task  to  separate  the  generalities 
thus  mingled  in  the  opinion.” 

•  •  • 

GENERAL  IKE,  unbeknownst  to 
him,  did  a  great  favor  for  the 
press  this  week  in  helping  to 
demonstrate  the  influence  of 
newspapers  on  their  readers.  For 
an  entire  week  prior  to  the  Gen¬ 
eral’s  arrival  in  New  York  City 
every  newspaper  had  been  car¬ 
rying  boxes,  most  of  them  on 
the  front  pages,  reque.sting  New 
Yorkers  to  refrain  from  the 
paper  showers  which  have  been 
part  of  official  receptions  and 
welcome  in  this  town  since  the 
last  war.  TTie  newspapers 
pointed  out  that  paper  thrown 
out  of  windows  was  lost  to  the 
.scrap  drive  because  it  is  wetted 
down  by  the  Department  of 
Sanitation  before  being  picked 
tip.  And  besides  collection  day 
for  the  waste  paper  drive  would 
be  the  following  dav — save  your 
paper,  the  press  asked. 

V-E  Day,  or  we  should  say 
“days”  because  it  lasted  for  two 
days  in  New  York,  witnessed  an 
orgy  of  paper  throwing.  ’The 
financial  district  was  knee  deep 
in  ticker  tape,  etc.,  and  scraps  of 
paper,  ticker  tape  and  other 
kinds  of  paper  were  floating  in 
the  air  and  hanging  from  build¬ 
ings  in  the  Times  Square  area 
for  days  afterward. 

But  when  General  Ike  arrived 
and  rode  through  the  town — 
East  side.  West  side,  lower  Broad¬ 
way.  Fifth  Ave..  Times  Square — 
the  contrast  was  terrific.  Hardly 
a  scrap  of  paper  was  wasted. 
Enthusiasm  got  the  better  of 
some  people  in  Lower  Manhat¬ 
tan,  but  most  of  the  town  gets  a 
clean  bill  of  health  from  the 
waste  paper  people. 

Without  the  advance  publicity 
in  newspapers  the  paper  shower 
would  have  been  the  greatest  in 
history.  \^o  says  the  papers 
don’t  have  any  influence? 

•  •  • 

’THE  Independence  (Mo.)  Exam¬ 
iner,  published  in  President 
’Truman’s  home  town,  has  ex¬ 
plained  editorially  to  readers  its 
philosophy  on  covering  the  Pres¬ 
ident  during  his  visit  there  this 
summer,  ’^is  is  a  smart  thing 
for  the  newspaper  in  the  nation’s 
“summer  capittd”  to  do,  particu¬ 
larly  when  the  place  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  overrun  with  reporters 
from  wire  services  and  out  of 
town  newspapers. 


The  Examiner  explains  that 
the  community  will  be  curious 
about  what  the  President  will  do 
during  his  visit  and  whether  he 
will  be  free  to  mingle  with  his 
friends  as  he  always  used  to  do 
before  becoming  Chief  Execu¬ 
tive.  Readers  will  want  to  know 
what  Harry  Truman  looks  like 
and  how  he  acts  since  assuming 
his  new  Job.  They  will  want  all 
the  news  they  can  get  about  him. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  news¬ 
paper  says,  “this  community 
wants  to  make  President  Tru¬ 
man's  visit  home  just  as  pleasant 
and  comfortable  to  him  as  pos¬ 
sible.  It  does  not  want  to  be 
curious  to  the  extent  that  it  will 
be  annoying.  Rather  it  would 
prefer  to  lean  backward  in  its 
efforts  to  shield  the  President 
from  the  public  and  allow  him 
to  be  natural  with  his  family  and 
his  relatives.  We  want  him  to 
feel  perfectly  at  home  in  Inde¬ 
pendence.” 

So,  the  Examiner  states  it 
wants  to  give  its  readers  every 
detail  and  at  the  same  time  pro¬ 
tect  the  President’s  privacy  “and 
respect  the  wishes  of  the  secret 
service  department  in  withhold¬ 
ing  publicity  on  some  of  the 
President’s  movements  while 
here.” 

“It  therefore  has  had  and  will 
have  information  regarding  the 
President  that  it  will  not  pub¬ 
lish.  .  .  .  The  home  town  newspa¬ 
per  feels  a  responsibility  as  host 
when  the  President  comes  back 
home.  Its  attitude  and  actions, 
therefore,  will  be  different  from 
what  those  of  any  other  newspa¬ 
per  in  the  nation  will  be  in  re¬ 
porting  the  movements  and  ac¬ 
tions  of  President  Truman  dur¬ 
ing  his  stay  in  Independence  this 
summer.  Its  responsibilities  as 
a  purveyor  of  news  regarding 
the  President  will  be  tempered 
by  its  responsibilities  as  a  host. 
Its  desire  to  satisfy  the  curiosity 
of  the  multiudes  will  be  influ¬ 
enced  by  its  desire  to  protect  this 
community’s  most  distinguished 
citizen.” 

The  Examiner  then  states  that 
it  will  give  its  readers  all  the 
facts  when  the  time  comes  for 
them  to  be  released  and  that  it 
will  respect  the  wishes  of  the 
President’s  press  secretary  and 
the  secret  service  officials  in  the 
handling  of  this  news.  “It  may 
have  difficulty  at  times  in  decid¬ 
ing  whether  it  belongs  to  the 
newspaper  profession  or  the 
FBI,  but  that’s  a  part  of  being 
the  daily  newspaper  in  the  Pres¬ 
ident’s  home  town.” 

Our  congratulations  to  the 
Examiner  for  so  stating  its  posi¬ 
tion  to  its  readers  leaving  no 
doubt  as  to  the  news  policy  it 
will  follow. 


WHAT  OUR 
READERS  SAY 


Headlines 

To  the  Editor: 

In  the  May  12  issue  of  ElBim 
&  Publisher  (p.  45)  an  article 
headlined  “Study  Terms  Comiei 
a  Cause  of  Youth  Crime”  re¬ 
ported  the  conclusions  of  Fat^r 
Robert  Southard  after  his  analy¬ 
sis  of  questionnaires  filled  oot 
by  95  delinquents  averaging  14 
years  of  age. 

What  Father  Southard  actual¬ 
ly  said,  according  to  the  article, 
was  that  some  comics  are  a 
cause  of  youth  crime.  He  was 
quoted:  “Comics  .  .  .  are  valu¬ 
able  accessories  to  child  enter 
tainment  and  instruction,  and  it 
is  definitely  not  our  purpose  to 
blackball  all  comics  without  dis¬ 
tinction.” 

I  will  readily  grant  that  the 
readers  of  Editor  &  PuBusma 
are  not  typical  headline  scan¬ 
ners.  This  occasion  is  a  timely 
one,  however,  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  some  of  us  who 
publish  comic  magazines  feel 
that  newspaper  headlines  of 
items  regarding  comic  maga¬ 
zines  often  give  a  wrong  impres¬ 
sion.  For  example,  a  report  | 
concerning  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roose¬ 
velt’s  association  with  an  organ¬ 
ization  which  plans  to  produce 
classics  in  comic  book  form  was 
headlined  “Mrs.  Roosevelt  De-j 
plores  Comic  Books  for  Youth"!  I 

Many  publishers  of  comic 
magazines  are  striving  to  incor 
porate  educational  elements  and 
high  moral  standards  into  their 
entertainment  features.  We  ask 
that  headline  writers  keep  this 
in  mind,  and  give  such  encour¬ 
agement  to  our  efforts  as  seems 
deserving.  At  least,  don’t  paint 
all  color  comics  black. 

Robert  D.  Wheels*, .... 

General  Manager, 
Novelty  Press,  N.  Y.  C. 


Ray  Sprigle  Takes 
Meat  Inquiry  Overland 

Ray  Sprigle,  Pulitzer  prize- 
winning  reporter  for  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Post-Gazette,  fresh  from 
a  widely-acclaimed  expose  of 
the  black  market  in  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  area,  has  embarked  on  a 
tour  of  inspection  of  conditions 
else  where* 

His  story  will  take  him  from 
Chicago  to  New  Mexico,  Texas 
to  Iowa,  grocery  stores  to  farms, 
ranches  to  packing  houses,  and 
finally  to  Washington.  Purpose 
is  to  determine  “the  real  why 
of  today’s  shortages,  particularly 
in  meat. 


Braia-Teasert  Abont  the  Pacific 


Now  that  tko  War  has  made  its  shift  t#  a 
wind-up  of  that  Japanese  affair,  thausaade 
of  mon  and  woman  ^  tho  sareicos  havo  hoea 
movod  thero  .  .  .  more  will  follow.  The 
Haskin  Information  Service,  Washia(t^ 
D.  C,,  ronllaoo  that  tho  vnat  and  ceaspM 
Pacific  arsa  hriaf  s  up  unusual  questions  .  •  • 
and  answsrs  thm. 


rhe  KnmtvilU  Jeornaf  (at.tO*  M)  hm  ,re- 
ncieed  fSs  cattCmct  far  Tha  Haakiit  Swalta. 
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l«ITO«  A  PUBLISHER  for  Jwio  2). 


creator 


talismans* 

translated  preserver  || 

from  the  mysticism  I 

of  Oriental  millions  destroyer 

In  the  graphic  arts,  we  find  all  three 
in  the  one  distinctive  word— 

LINOTYPE 

BRAHMAN,  VISHNU,  SIVA 

Linotype — the  creator  of  Linotype — the  preserver  Linotype — the  destroyer 
means  of  mechanical  type-  of  understanding  among  of  darkness  and  despair  in 
setting,  opening  up  whole  peoples  which  otherwise  more  than  one  hundred 
new  worlds  of  thought  would  have  circumscribed  countries  and  some  eight 
through  the  printed  word.  medium  of  expression.  hundred-fifty  tongues. 

Keep  Buying  Bonds  —  —  Keep  Buying  Bonds 

HELP  AMERICA  CREATE,  PRESERVE  AND  DESTROY 

Linotvpt  CqmIoh  Old  Fac€  SeriM,  Garamond  Bold  No.  S  and  Dev^nagari 


Printed  in  U.  S.  A. 


GEORGE  WESTINGHOUSE 

1846-1914 

Founder  of  the  alternating  current  system.  Inventor  of  the  air  brake. 


-el 


At  15,  George  Westinghouse  invenictl  and  built 
a  rotary  engine.  At  20,  he  invented  a  device  for 
putting  derailed  cars  back  on  the  track.  Begin¬ 
ning  at  the  age  of  23,  he  successively  organized 
Pittsburgh’s  Westinghouse  .\ir  Brake  Company, 
Union  Switch  and  Signal  Company  and  Westing¬ 
house  Electric  Corporation.  At  38,  he  invented 
a  complete  natural  gas  distribution  system. 

To  George  Westinghouse  goes  full  credit  for 
establishing  superiority  of  the  alternating  current 
system  which  made  possible  long  distance  power 
distribution.  To  him  goes  credit  for  the  single 
greatest  contribution  to  railroad  safety  .  .  .  the 
Westinghouse  Air  Brake. 

To  him  also  goes  credit  for  makjng  Pittsburgh 


one  of  the  great  centers  of  the  electric  industry  in 
America  .  .  .  just  as  it  is  one  of  the  great  American 
centers  of  the  steel,  oil,  coal,  aluminum,  food 
processing  and  paint  and  glass  businesses. 

The  important  thing  about  Pittsburgh  is  that 
so  many  of  the  Pittsburgh  units  of  those  industries 
perform  fundamental,  basic  functions  which  are 
broadly  the  same  in  peace  as  in  war. 

Already,  with  at  least  a  partial  post-war  econ¬ 
omy  opening  up  before  us,  many  of  these  Pitts¬ 
burgh  industries  have  large  backlogs  of  peacetime 
business  to  start  on. 

In  this,  the  sixth  largest  market  In  the  United 
States,  The  Pittsburgh  Press  has  led  in  circulation 
for  more  than  25  years. 
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